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TEUSTEES' REPORT. 



To His Excellency the Oovernor and the Honorable Council. 

The trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools respect- 
fully present their annual report for the two reform schools 
under their control. 

LYMAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

At WESTBOROUGH. 

Fifty years have now elapsed since the Lyman School for 
Boys, formerly known as the Massachusetts State Reform 
School, was established by act of Legislature as a manual 
training school for the employment, instruction and reforma- 
tion of juvenile offenders. Founded at the instance and with 
the financial aid of the Hon. Theodore Lyman, for whom' the 
school was later named, it was a pioneer among institutions of 
its kind. Now similar establishments have sprung up in many 
other States, and the problems connected with this line of re- 
formatory work command wide attention both from philan- 
thropists and from students of social science. The methods 
now pursued at the Lyman School are therefore no mere acci- 
dent nor the result of any snap judgment, but have been 
adopted in the light of much discussion of the subject by 
specialists and of careful observation and experiment on the 
part of those in control. 

Commitments to the Lyman School are by sentence of the 
court for ''any offence not punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for life." The term is always for minority. This is in 



learned either from the boy's testimony or from other sources 
is recorded. Since the branch school was opened last Novem- 
ber newcomers under thirteen years of age and a few over 
thirteen whom it is judged appropriate to classify in the junior 
division are transferred to Berlin ; * the rest are assigned to 
one or other of the eight family houses on the grounds at 
Westborough, 

At Westborough a well-systematized course of education, 
physical, manual and mental, has been gradually developed, 
each step having been tested by observed results- The super- 
intendent Mr. Theodore F. Cbapin has devoted himself for 
eight years past to developing methods, educational in the 
broadest sense and appropriate to tlie special needs of this 
special class of boys. The details of this educational system 
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need not now be entered into at length, having been much 
dwelt upon in past reports. Suffice it to say that, as to the 
boys' bodies, by careful attention to daily personal hygiene 
and by a regular systematic course of physical development 
exercises they are brought into as normal a condition as they 
can attain. One who has an opportunity to compare the physi- 
cal condition of an average lot of Lyman School boys with that 
of a similar set of boys outside cannot fail to note that, so far 
as a good, clean, well-developed body may be a helpful basis 
for sound mental and moral development, the Lyman School 
boy has a distinct advantage. 

In more purely mental training, while the importance of the 
schoolroom is not underrated and much good work is accom- 
plished there, the chief educational emphasis is placed upon 
the training of the mind tlirough the hand and eye in the man- 
ual training shops. The educational value of manual training, 
now universally recognized and rapidly becoming an indispen- 
sable part of every public-school system, applies with special 
force to such boys as these. Their past lives have been of 
almost exclusively physical rather than mental activity, and 
they can therefore respond the more readily to educational 
methods which call into play and train their physical powers. 
As a whole they are greatly interested in this part of their 
work and make good progress in it. It proves an invaluable 
means of teaching how to use the hands in absolute obedience 
to the will and the wits, and conversely it is a means of train- 
ing will and wits to profitably direct the hands. In a word, it 
reaches the reform-school boy where he is and develops and 
trains his higher faculties in a way that is agreeable to him and 
with which he can and does healthily co-operate. Such a will- 
ing partnership between the boy and the school can hardly be 
compared with the old relationship between a forbidding prison- 
like institution and its sullen inmate. 

While the Lyman School has nothing of the prison in its 
aspect or its methods, it is nevertheless a place of strict if not 
severe discipline. The boys are required to stand straight, to 
answer promptly, to step in line, to be busied at one task or 
another pretty much from early morning to night. They work, 
and they work hard, at household and farm labor, as well as 
in workshops, in schoolroom and in manual training classes. 



to have the schoolrooms undei' his owd more immediate direc- 
tion. Also it would eQable him to meet the boj's all together 
in a way that is now only occasionally possible. Outside of 
school hours, the boys would still eat and sleep and work and 
play in family groups, and thus it is believed that nothing val- 
uable in the present system would be lost. 

As before stated, all the boys have been committed to the 
school during minority. At Westborough a marking system 
is in use, under which a well-behaved boy can earn his release 
in fifteen months or less. Be the time longer or shorter,* the 
name of each boy, as he attains his honor grade, is presented 
to the trustees, who must decide whether he may safely go to 
his own home or whether his chance of well-doing will be 
for a. lirgt trial last year waa 
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greater in new and more favorable surroundings. In the con- 
sideration of this most di£5cult and critical question the trus- 

* 

tees are aided by the superintendent's knowledge of the boy's 
character and by the two Visitors of the school, one or the 
other of whom has personally investigated the home of the 
boy in question, and who know, if the home is rejected, what 
other openings may be available. Many times, of course, the 
merits of a case are easily determined ; but again the pros 
and cons are so complex that, without the fine shades of evi- 
dence such as the superintendent and the Visitors can furnish, 
discriminating action would be impossible. 

In any case, whether the decision is that a boy shall go 
home or not, he remains in the custody of the school until he 
is twenty-one, and is subject to recall or even to transfer to 
the Massachusetts Reformatory for bad conduct. The period 
of probation is far more eflfective than formerly now that Visi- 
tors responsible to the trustees and who have made the boy's 
acquaintance in the school follow him out into the world and 
bridge over the dangerous step from the strict rule of the 
institution to a state of complete freedom. 

The Visitors, Mr. Walter A. Wheeler and Mr. Asa F. Howe, 
have both shown themselves admirably qualified for the work 
in hand, — a work that demands at once sympathy, decision 
and infinite discrimination. Some boys, weak and only kept 
steady by compulsion, must be held sharply under the school 
authority ; others need simply a watchful interest and readi- 
ness to act if difficulties arise ; while others, having demon- 
strated their ability to stand alone, may best be left very much 
to their own devices. 

A sharp watch is always necessary in behalf of boys bound 
out to farmers. Usually the farmer has agreed that, if the boy 
is satisfactory, besides being clothed and fed he shall be paid 
fifty dollars when he is eighteen, or a proportional part of 
this sum in case he leaves before his time expires. It is need- 
less to say that many a farmer is ready to find a boy unsatisfac- 
tory as pay day draws near, or to put him off with a promise ; 
and without the Visitor to enforce the boy's rights they would 
be too often little regarded. Formerly these bargains were 
loosely made and very imperfectly enforced ; now within this 
year the sum of $1,175.87 was collected by the Visitors in 
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itself, and the farmer wrote post haste to have the boy re- 
moved. He was removed, — but to solitary confinement at 
Westborough, and after five days was tried again in another 
place. There he has given satisfaction, and when he has con- 
tinued to do well for a sufficient length of time he can go home 
and be a comfort to his mother. ** If ever a boy was trying to 
get home, Fred is," is the record given him by the farmer. 

In the case of another boy the mere name of Westborough 
was efficacious : during a three-weeks stay at Berlin he had con- 
ceived a great affection for the young house master, and when 
placed out he kicked and screamed to go back. When given 
to understand, however, that if returned it would be to West- 
borough, not to Berlin, he concluded to be good where he was, 
and he soon grew contented and happy. When seen a few 
months later by one of the trustees, his talk was all of the in- 
terests of the farm and of the kindness of the young farmer. 
*' He is real good, he gives us lots to eat and he lets us ride 
the horse and sometimes he takes us to the store and we helped 
him plow the field," etc. This boy has miserable belongings, 
and he will probably live upon a farm until he is grown up. 

The total number of boys boarded out since the experiment 
was initiated in August, 1895, or placed without board after a 
short stay at Berlin, is 47. Of these, there are now : — 

Placed on probation with parents, 2 

Placed on probation with relatives, 2 

Self-supporting in a place, ....... 5 

Now at board, 28 

Recalled to Westborough, and still there, .... 10 



47 



The causes of these returns are : — 



An abnormal child, . 2 

Physical infirmity, 1 

Simple laziness, 1 

Laziness and untruthfulness, 1 

Stealing, 1 

Stealing and running away, 2 

Generally depraved, 2 

Two other boys, each returned twice for running away, are 
now again on trial. 
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During the first months of the boarding experiment the ex- 
pense was borne from the Lyman fund; since January, 1896, 
the expense has been met from an appropriation of $3,000 
granted for the purpose by the Legislature.* A slightly in- 
creased appropriation will be needed to carry on the work 
another year. 

The total equipment at Berlin cost $8,500 ; of this, $5,250 
was for the purchase of the property (there are some ninety 
acres of land in the estate) and $3,250 for repairs and furnish- 
ings, f This is less than half what a new cottage at West- 
borough would have cost. 

The running expenses of the Berlin farmhouse are inconsid- 
erably greater than if the little family were located in a sep- 
arate cottage on the grounds at Westborough. So far $60 is 
the total spent for farm labor there, and the crops, planted, 
tended and harvested by boy, labor, have been abundant. All 
the supplies not raised on the place are given out on requisi- 
tion from the storeroom at Westborough the same as to the 
other cottages. Three officers are all that are needed at Ber- 
lin, the washing and most of the baking being done at West- 
borough. There is no question that, were the State called 
upon to make provision for this whole group of little boys, 
boarders included, in new quarters at Westborough or else- 
where, the expense would be very much heavier than under 
the present arrangement. The Berlin farmhouse is amply large 
for all probable demands upon it. The houses at Westborough, 
on the other hand, have remained overcrowded in spite of the 
relief granted by the Berlin annex and of the unprecedented 
number placed out, and it is possible that it may be necessary 
to ask for another cottage. 

* The rates paid for the present boarders are : — 

4 children, . . . ^2.00 a week and clothing extra. 

1 child, .... 2.00 a week and clothing by caretaker. 

1 child, .... 7.00 a month and clothing extra. 

17 children, . . . 1.50 a week and clothing extra. 

5 children, . . . 1.00 a week dnring school term and clothing by caretaker. 

 

All but 4 of the above are nnder thkteen years old, and U are under twelve. So far 
there has been no dearth of boarding-places, bnt places without payment for boys under 
thirteen are scarce. 

t Many of these were bought from the old State Primary School property. 
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The comparison of the per capita of the school for the last 
six years shows : — 



1891 


14 44 


1892 


4 75 


1893, .... 


. 4 31 


1894, 


. 4 76 


1895, 


. 4 46 


1896, 


. 4 61 



] 
} 



»9 19 



9 06 



9 07 



By thus grouping the figures it is apparent that the per 
capita cost has fallen of late rather than risen. The average 
for six years is $4.55. This is no doubt a high rate ; but if 
the Lyman School shall succeed in reinstating a goodly number 
of sometime law-breakers as honest, law-abiding citizens, the 
money spent in bringing this result to pass will be amply re- 
paid the Commonwealth. 



THE STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

At LANCASTER. 

The purpose of this school is to secure for young offenders, 
whether reckless or simply misguided, a season of absence from 
temptation, and, that which is still more important, a year or 
more made up of well-filled days, each hour having its assigned 
duty, which is made, if possible, an absorbing occupation. Im- 
mediate recognition of good conduct is given, and frequent in- 
ducements to deserve such recognition are furnished ; so that 
almost invariably the year in the school brings about cheerful 
acquiescence in its requirements, with an improved condition 
of health and intelligence. 

The trustees fully understand the objection to bringing to- 
gether, even in groups of twenty-five, girls who have had ex- 
perience or at least a knowledge of evil from which girls better 
born and bred are sheltered. They would be very glad to find 
virtue enough in a girl's own home or in some other home to 
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secure her reformation without commitment to any institution. 
Unfortunately, the girl's own home is the very place from which 
she has been removed, and no other home can be secured for a 
girl who has been '*idle, vicious or vagrant," until industry 
and other softening influences shall have replaced bad habits 
by good habits, and little by little developed in her some 
womanly instincts and capacity for earning her way by the 
domestic arts and labors. 

There are in the Lancaster School five separate households, 
very carefully classified according to the character of the girls 
before commitment, and there is no promotion from one family 
to another and no association between these different groups of 
girls except as they sit beside one another in chapel, or meet, 
after having advanced to the roll of honor, at the occasional 
festivities, in which the officers kindly take part. Separation 
of one group from another is of the greatest importance in a 
school for the reformation of girls who are more often guilty of 
offenoes against good morals than of offences against person or 
property. While some of them have lost character, others have 
simply been in danger of so doing, having been arrested upon 
complaint of parent or guardian, in order to rescue them from 
bad companions outside, and the trustees appreciate the respon- 
sibility laid upon them to keep the more innocent from contam- 
ination by the more degraded. 

The matron of each household consults with her assistants 
as well as with the superintendent as to the most suitable ways 
of disciplining, training and interesting the special group she 
has in charge ; while the ultimate aim of all the officers is to 
bring the girls to a fresh stand-point, a broader outlook, a 
more sensible view and a purer ideal of the outside life to which 
they are soon to return, equipped with skill enough to earn an 
honest living. 

The State Industrial School deals with three sets of girls : 
(1) those whose circumstances have been so discouraging as 
to account in great measure for their misconduct; (2) those 
whose innate tendency to evil and lack of interest in things 
good and pure would seem likely toj set at naught any effort 
to bring about a real reformation of their lives ; (3) those 
whose lack of intelligence is so marked as to render them 
incapable, if placed out, of ever protecting themselves, and 
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unpaid, for their willing help. Last year a young woman came 
to one of the trustees to ask for work for her husband, who had 
accidentally lost his steady employment. One could hardly 
recognize, in the fresh, healthy wife of a respectable working- 
man, the once troublesome girl over whom the Visitor had 
worked hard and of whom she had at one time almost de- 
spaired. A girl who is soon to receive her honorable dis- 
charge writes of her Visitor, who has lately died, «'I should 
never imagine I should be so lonely without her. I almost 
forget, sometimes, that she is dead, and, before I thinks 
will say to Auntie, * I guess I will go to see Mrs. D.' " 

It is the earnest wish of the trustees that, for the sake of 
the girls placed out from the Lancaster School, the system of 
local volunteer Visitors, initiated and developed under the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, may be long continued and so 
directed as to be kept in a state of highest efficiency. They 
believe that women of well-recognized position in their dis- 
tricts will always be found willing to devote a portion of 
their busy lives to helping these young strangers to win such 
respect and friendship as their conduct may deserve. These 
volunteers have in countless ways extended hospitality to the 
girls, letting them come to* their houses on their days out, 
securing social and other privileges of the place and co-operat- 
ing with their employers in managing them when indiscreet or 
otherwise troublesome. There is little danger that this good 
work will be overdone. Until a girl is well fitted into a new 
place she needs to feel that she has a friend within reach, and 
the Visitor should be glad of this opportunity to make ac- 
quaintance with the girl. Again, when social relations outside 
the family are developing, such a Visitor is especially needed, 
for she can incidentally gather information and quietly keep 
watch over the girl without danger of calling too much atten- 
tion to her affairs; she can, through channels not open to an 
outsider, discover the dangers that lurk under cover of re- 
spectability among the people of her own town. From the 
first investigation of an application to the final decision whether 
or not a girl shall remain an inmate of the family, a good local 
Visitor has, for girls between fourteen and twenty-one years 
of age, advantages over any outside investigator. Meantime 
this local volunteer stands in need of warning and of criti- 
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fore them can hardly understand the straggles of these young 
lives, with no background and Very little outlook. 



Statistics. 



Sept 80. 



283 811 353 365 384 



1891. 189S. 1898. 1894. 1895. 1896. 

In cnstodj of Indastrial School (in the school 

and on probation), .... 272 
These girls were distxibuted as follows : •— 



I. — Supported by the State. 

Remaining in the school) 
At board in fkmilies, . • . • 
Transferred to Reformatory Prison for 
Women or Hoase of Correction, . 

In former years, .... 

This year, ...... 

Transferred to institntions not penal, . 



91 


82 


112 


124 


111 


129 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


6 


. 


^ 


a. 


^ 


_ 


1 


3 


4 


1 


4 


2 


9 


4 


1 


4 


7 


10 


6 


1 


4 


8 


10 


6 


17 



Total still supported by the State, 

II. — No longer 8T7PPORTBD BT THE StATE 

Under twenty-one years, still in custody, 
Subtracting those who had left their places. 

Total honestly self-supporting, . 



Distributed as follows : — 

With relatives on probation, . • • 
At work in other families, 

At work elsewhere, 

At academy or other school, self-sup- 
porting, 

Married, but subject to recall, • 



99 



91 



125 145 129 167 



173 
14 



192 
15 



188 
17 



208 
18 



238 
21 



217 
20 



159 177 171 190 217 197 



26 

96 

1 



36 



30 
118 



Total, 169 



29 



31 

102 



7 
31 



36 

111 

1 

11 
31 



47 
120 



11 
89 



171 190 217 



36 

120 

1 

8 
33 

lis 



Summary of Commitments and Discharges. 



Total in custody at beginning of year 
New commitments, • 
Attained majority, • 
Discharged by trustees. 

Died, 

Total who passed out of custody, 



1891. 

272 
50 
36 
1 
2 
— 39 



1898. 

283 
77 
44 
3 



1898. 

313 
78 
36 
2 



1894. 

353 
72 
53 
6 



— 47 — 38 — 58 



1895. 1896. 

365* 384 
86 
58 
6 
2 
— 67t 



Net increase. 



11 



80 



40 



14 



19 



* Two Dames bad appeared twice on last year's list, now corrected, 
t One discharged because recommitted by court. 



A girl may be recalled by the trustees to the school whether 
on account of misconduct or illness or change of place. The 
figures in the following table will show how often this policy 
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has secured, even for a restless or troublesome girl, a satisfac- 
tory place at last : — 



189S. 



1898. 



1804. 



1899. 



1896. 



Becalled to the school daring the year : — 

For bad conduct, .... 

For no serions faalt, 

For unsatisfactory conduct, again placed 
out, 



For unsatisfactory conduct, not yet 
placed again 



For illness or change of place, not im- 
plying misconduct, 

Having left places, but found with re- 
spectable relatives or at work, . 

To prepare wedding outfit, • 

Feeble-minded, unfit for placing, . 

From State almshouse hospital, • 



8 
49 



6 



32 
10 



57 



16 
48 



19 



17 

5 
3 
2 



64 



10 
60 



13 

9 

31 

1 
4 



70 



17 
48 



16 



24 



65 



23 
65 



12 
5 

34 
2 



78 



SUMMARY OF CONDUCT 

Of Girls who have been in Care of the State One Tear or More. 



Sept. 
80,1892 



Sept. 
80,1898. 



Sept. 
80,1894. 



Sept. 
30,1895. 



Sept. 
30,1896. 



A. — Honestly Self-supporting. 

I, No longer in Care of the State : — 
Attained majority, conduct good, . 
Died, conduct good, 
Discharged, conduct good, • 



//. In Care of the State, but no longer maintained 

at Public Expense : — 
Married, conduct good at last accounts, 
On probation with friends, .... 
At work in other families, .... 

At work elsewhere, 

Attending school at academy or elsewhere 

and paying their way by housework, 



Total honestly self-supporting, . 



B. — Conduct Bad or Doubtful. 

/. Had attained Majority : — 

Married, 

Unmarried, ..... 



25 


29 


28 


39 


2 


— 


- 


— 


- 


1 


- 


2 


27 


30 


28 


41 


26 


31 


25 


39 


27 


28 


36 


35 


117 


102 


111 


120 


- 


— 


1 


— 


1 


7 


11 


10 


171 


168 


184 


204 


198 


195 


212 


245 






3 


1 


- 


- 


1 


5 


7 


6 


4 


6 



41 
2 

4 



47 

25 

35 

119 

1 

8 

"lis" 

235 



6 



16 



* Including one recommitted by court and therefore discharged from list. 
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SUMMARY OF CONDUCT, Etc. — Concluded. 




Sept. Sept. 
80,1805.30,1896. 



IL 



L 

IL 

III, 

IV. 



I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 



Still in Care of the SttUey being under Twenty- 

one Tears of Age: — 
In Reformatory Prison, .... 
In almshoase, condact had been bad, . 
Married, condact bad or doubtful, 
"With friends, condact bad, .... 
Recalled and remaining in State Indastrial 

School, • 

Total, conduct bad or doubtful, . • 



C — Conduct not known. 

Bad attained Majority, married^ • 
Had attained Majority ^ unmarried, . 
At Large, not yet Twenty-one, . 
Marriedf •••••• 



D. — Remaindeb. 

In State Industrial School through year. 
Recalled for illness or change of place, . 
For transfer, ill or feeble-minded, or insane, 
Discharged as unfit subject. 
Defective intellect and irresponsible, • 
In institutions not penal nor for fault, • 
At board in families, • • • • 



Total remainder. 



Grand total, 



6 
2 

7 

3 


5 

4 
3 

17 


11 
4 
5 

11 


7 

10 
3 

7 

6 


24 

4 
14 


35 

1 

7 

17 


35 

4 
18 


39 

6 
20 


18 

23 
8 
1 


25 

15 
3 
3 


22 

36 
3 

4 

1 


26 

31 
7 
3 
2 


32 
272 


21 
283 


44 
313 


43 
353 



15 
8 
3 
1 

6 



49 



1 

20 

5 



26 

35 
5 
4 
1 
1 
6 
3 



55 
365 



Conduct of 67 girls who passed out of care of the State 
within the year : — 



Married, good at last accounts, . 
Unmarried, good at last accounts. 
Died, good at last accounts, . 
Discharged, good at last accounts. 

Total, conduct good at last ac- 
counts, • • . • 



Sept. 

16 
9 
2 



Sept. 
80,^8. 



13 



Sept. 
80,1894. 

12 
13 



Sept. 
80,1895. 

9 
30 

2» 



Sept. 
80,1896. 

19 
22 

2 

4 



27or729( 30or63^ 26or68^ 41 or 71^ 47 or69)( 



Had been bad, now living respec- 
tably, - « - _ 

Runaways or conduct unknown, . 4 or 10 ^ 8 or 17 ^ 

Bad 7orl85( 5orll)( 

Discharged, unfit subject, . .1 2 or 4^ 

Feeble-minded, . . • , - _ - - 

Insane, . • • . . •- ~- <-, 

Caring for illegitimate child, . - - 2 or 4 )( 



3 or Sa 
4 or 11 )( 
4orll)( 
lor 2i 



6 or 10?« 6 or 7ik 
6 for 10^ 13+ or 17* 
1 or .02^ 1 or \i 
3 or .05^ 1 or li 
1 OT.02jt - 



Total out of custody. 



39 



47 



38 



68 



67 



* Both diBcharged for good conduct. 

t Four of these have been in Reformatory Prison for Women, present conduct unknown. 

X Including one recommitted by court and one runaway. 
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As asked for in our report of last year, $2,060 was granted 
for the extension of facilities for protection from fire. Addi- 
tional hydrants have been provided and a hose house has been 
built, where a hose carriage and needed appliances for putting 
out fires are quickly available in case of alarm. 

The $900 voted for a piggery has furnished a healthful dom- 
icile for our large swine family. 

The improvement of the sewage disposal of the school has 
been the subject of much thoughtful attention. With the kind 
advice of oflScers of the State Board of Health, satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made. 

The average number of girls in the school was 120. The 
appropriation for salaries and expenses was $27,775. The 
total expenditure from Sept. 30, 1895, to Sept. 30, 1896, has 
been $26,049.86 and the average number 120, making a gross 
per capita cost of $4.17. Deducting $580.20, which was paid 
into the State treasury, the net per capita cost was $4.08. 

During the past twelve months an unusually large number 
of girls has been committed to this school, 86, nearly three 
times the number committed in 1880. Overcrowding is a se- 
rious hindrance to good work in such an institution, and it is 
possible that another cottage may be needed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. H. WALKER, Westboeough, Chairman. 
ELIZABETH G. EVANS, Boston, Secretary. 
H. C. GREELEY, Clinton, Treasurer. 
ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM, Boston. 
MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN, Chicopeb. 
CHARLES P. WORCESTER, Newton. 
SAMUEL W. McDANIEL, Cambridge. 
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Amount brought forward, . . ... . . . f 8,240 64 

1806. 

Mar. 18. Sundry bills Berlin S'arm, '.*.... 719 71 

April 29. Sunday services Berlin Farm, 22 00 

June 27. Independence Day, 60 00 

Aug. 14. Paid Clinton National 'Bank, ..... 8,66372 

24. Sunday services Berlin Farm, 26 00 

Sept. 16. Silver medal, . 6 00 

Balance forward, 1,712 18 

919,340 25 
Sept. 30, 1896. 

Examined and approved : M. H. Walkbb. 

C. P. Worcester. 



State Reform School, Mary Lamb Fund. 

Henry C. Greeley, Treasurer, in account with Income of Mary Lamb 

Fund. 

1895. I>R» 

Oct. 1. Balance former account, 

Dec. 31. Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 

1896. 

April 1. Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 
July 1. Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 

f327 93 

Cr. 

Balance forward, f327 93 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. WalkbiI. 

C. P. WORCESTBB. 



t291 93 


12 00 


12 00 


12 00 



Industrial School, Mary Lamb Fund. 

Henry C. Greeley, Treasurer, in account with Income of Mary Lamb 

Fund. 

1895. Dr. 

Oct. 1. Balance of former account, 

Oct. 2. Dividend Boston National Bank, .... 

Dec. 27. State tax refunded, . . . . . . 

1896. 

April 1. Dividend Bostcm National Bank, .... 

1201 15 



9133 01 


26 00 


16 14 


26 00 



28 TREASURER'S REPORT TRUST FUNDS. [Oct. 



1998. CR. 

Dec. 13. Christmas, . . 

ISM. 

Mar. 20. Dr. O'Callaghan, 

May 8. Help to girl, . 

Jane 27. Independence Day, . 
Balance forward. 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walker. 

C. P. WOROESTEB. 



$30 00 

50 00 
11 43 
30 00 
79 72 

#201 15 



Industrial* School, Fay Fund. 
Henrt C. Greeley, Treasurer^ in account with Income op Fay Fund. 



IMS. Dr. 

"Nov. 4. Interest Chelsea Savings Bank, 



t40 40 



1M0. Cr. 

Nov. 4. Mrs. L. L. Brackett for best girls, . 



t40 40 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walker. 

C. P. Worcester. 



Inventory op Lyman School Investments. 



Lyman Fund, 

143 shares Boston & Albany Railroad stock, 
92 shares Fitchburg Railroad stock, . 
40 shares Citizens' National Bank, 
1 $1,000 Old Colony Railroad bond, 
4 $1,000 Worcester Street Railway bonds. 

Deposit Monson Savings Bank, . 

Deposit Ware Savings Bank, 

Deposit Palmer Savings Bank, 

Deposit Hampden Savings Bank, . 

Deposit Springfield Five Cents Savings 

Deposit Springfield Institution for Savings, 

Deposit People's Savings Bank, Worcester, 

Deposit Worcester County Institution for Sav 
ings, 

Deposit Westborough Savings Bank, . 

Deposit Amherst Savings Bank, . 

Amounts carried forward, . 



Bank, 



Par Value. 

$14,300 00 
9,200 00 
4,000 00 
1.000 00 
4,000 00 
1,280 82 
1,301 10 
1,275 94 
1,268 16 
1,268 16 
1,148 68 
1,253 22 

1.246 86 
1,255 72 

1.247 75 



Market Valne. 

$28,600 00 
6,900 00 
4,800 00 
1,050 00 
4,000 00 
1,280 82 
1.301 10 
1,275 94 
1,268 16 
1,268 16 
1,148 68 
1,253 22 

1.246 86 
1,255 72 

1.247 75 



$45,046 41 $57,896 41 
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Amounts brought forward^ .^ . 

Deposit Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Deposit Franklin Savings Institution, . 
Deposit Worcester North Savings Institution, 
Deposit Fall River Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Deposit Clinton Savings Bank, . 
Deposit Clinton First National Bank, . 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walxeb. 

C. P. WOHOESTBB. 



Par Value. 


Market Value. 


. 145,046 41 


167,896 41 


1,240 94 


1,240 94 


641 20 


641 20 


641 20 


641 20 


640 47 


640 47 


1,082 42 


1,082 42 


1,712 18 


1,712 18 



960,704 82 163,664 82 



Mary Lamb Fund, 

6 shares Boston & Albany Railroad stock, . 
Deposit People's Savings Bank, Worcester, 
Deposit Clinton First National Bank, . 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walkeh. 

C. P. WOUOBSTEB. 



•600 00 


♦1,200 00 


623 03 


623 03 


327 93 


327 93 



•1,660 96 (2,160 96 



Inventory op Industrial School Investments. 

Mary Lamb Fund, 

Par Value. Market Value. 

13 shares Boston National Bank stock, . . •1,300 00 (1,300 00 
Deposit Clinton First National Bank, ... 79 72 79 72 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walkeb. 

C. P. W0BCE8TEB. 



(1,379 72 •1,379 72 



Fay Fund, 
Deposit in Chelsea Savings Bank, 



(1,020 00 (1,020 00 



Sept. 30, 1896. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walkeb. 

C. P. WOBOESTEB. 



Bogers Fund, 

One State of Maine 6 per cent, bond in custody 
of State Treasurer, (1,000 00 (1,000 00 



I, 



I 



'■ - -  —----■ -' 



HEPORT OF THE OFFICERS 



OF THB 



LYMAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 



At 



WESTBOROUGH. 



1896-96. 



I 



: 



SUPERIN^TENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

The average number present for the year ending Sept. 30, 1896, 
has been 7 per cent, greater than that for the preceding year. While 
the number of newcomers is not so great as last year by 21, yet the 
total for the two years, 311, is largely in excess of any other two 
consecutive years for a long time. Leaving out of account boys 
boarded, the number released to parents and to approved homes is 
8 per cent, greater than last year and 40 per cent, greater than the 
average of five preceding years. 

The average time spent in the school by those placed on probation, 
exclusive of boarded-out boys and those who have been tried on 
probation once before, is 21^ months. The boarded-out boys spent 
an average of 4.4 months in the school. 

The percentage of boys recalled to the school from place has been 
considerably larger than in former years. This undoubtedly is due 
in some measure to an increase in the rate of placing out, but the 
main cause is a more active and vigorous discipline exercised over 
these probationers, a discipline rendered possible by the recent legis- 
lation. Seventy-four individuals were brought back from probation. 
In 2 cases the offence was so serious that the culprits were transferred 
to the Massachusetts Reformatory ; in 35 cases the conduct was bad 
enough so that they are still detained in the school ; 2 were placed 
out again after a few weeks' detention; and for the remaining 35 
the cause of recall was of such a nature that they were speedily 
I)laced out again. 

The work of visitation has been ably conducted and its results have 
been highly gratifying. Its relation to the internal work of the school 
has been eminently satisfactory. The Visitors have established an 
acquaintance with the boys previous to placing out which has not 
only been very helpful in fitting the boy to his place, but important 
in maintaining an influence over him until he has become settled in 
his new surroundings. 

The current of life within the institution itself has been full and 
buoyant. Every department has seemed vigorous and successful. 
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deal farther on the road towards the ideal institution family than we 
are now ; and the running of an institution so organized need not be 
greatly, if at all, in excess of the expense of conducting the Lyman 
School at present. 

It may be deemed necessary, in view of the increase of the size of 
the school, to ask that another cottage be erected ; but I should much 
prefer considerable discomfort from overcrowding to longer going 
without so necessary an adjunct to the efficiency of the school as the 
central school building would be. 

The subjoined tables of statistics will be found to be somewhat 
enlarged from former years, and it is hoped by so much improved. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. F. CHAPIN. 



 « 
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STATISTICS LYMAN SCHOOL. 



[Oct. 



; 



Whole number in the school during the year, 

« 

Released. — On probation to parents, , 
On probation to others, . 
To Massachusetts Reformatory, 
Returned to court (over age) , 
Discharged as unfit subject. 
Runaways, .... 
Boarded out, .... 
To hospital. State Almshouse, Tewksbury, 



87 
96 
8 
6 
1 
7 
29 
1 



26i 



Table No. 1. 

Showing the Number received and released^ and the General Condition 
of the School for the Tear ending Sept. 30, 1896 

Boys in school Sept. SO, 1895, 

Received. — Since committed, 144 

Returned from places, 73 

Recommitted, 2 

Runaways recaptured, 7 

Returned " boarded-out " boys, . . . .12 
Returned from State Almshouse, .... 1 



23< 
^60J 



Remaining in the school Sept. 30, 1896, 



23^ 
26^ 



:'h 



Table No. 2. 

Showing the Admissions, Number discharged and Average Numhefi 

for Each Month. 



October, . 

November, 

December, 

January, . 

February, 

March, . 

April, 



MONTHS. 



Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Average No. 


13 


10 


267.16 


13 


9 


269.00 


16 


5 


271.67 


17 


29 


270.93 


16 


15 


273.20 


23 


23 


270.87 


18 


33 


257.20 



 Thia number represents 458 individuals. 
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Table No. 2 — Concluded* 



MONTHS. 



Admitted. 



Discharged. 



Average No. 



May, 
June, 
July, 

August, . 
September, 
Totals, 



15 
25 
32 
33 
18 



239 



30 
12 
18 
25 



26 



235 



. 243.51 
248.20 
262.67 
272.83 
268.06 



264.61 



Table No. 3. 

A. Showing the Status of all Boys under Twenty-one whose Names 
were on the Books of the Lyman School Sept. 30 y 1896. 

In the school, 268 

Released from the school, but still subject to its control : — 

With parents (220 known to be self-supporting), . . 287 

With others, all self-supporting, . . , . . . 1 32 

For themselves, self-supporting, 38 

At board, 28 

Have been in penal institutions other than the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory, 23 

508 

Still legally in custody, but beyond practical control : — 
Lost sight of : — 
This year, 18 

Previously, 32 

— 50 
Released to go out of State, . . . . . . .14 

Left the State 13 

In United States Navy, 1 

In United States Infantry, 1 

In State Almshouse, 1 

Massachusetts Reformatory (sent this year and in former 

years), '83 

163 

• Only 33 of these are now in the reformatory (3 of them on a second term) ; the 
remaining 50 have been released on ticket of leave, of whom 14 were recently known to 
be doing well, 1 is known to have gone to States Prison, 1 to Joliet Prison, Illinois, 
while nothing recent, i. e., within slk months, is kliown of 34. 
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Table No. 3 — Concluded, 

Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 
twentieth year before Oct. 1, 1896 (91 of whom, or 96 per cent., have 
been out three years or more) : — 

Doing well, . , . . , . . . 45 or 47 per cent. 

Not doing well, 2 or 2 per cent. 

Have been in some other penal institution, . . 27 or 29 per cent. 

Out of State, 7 or 7i per cent 

Whereabouts and condition unknown, . . . 13 or 141 per cent 



Total 94 

Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 
twenty-first year before Oct. 1, 1896 (all have been out thtee years or 
more) : — 

Doing well, 64 or 46 per cent. 

Not doing well, 4 or 31 per cent. 

Have been in some other penal institution, . . 41 or 35 per cent. 

Released to go out of the State, . . . . 2 or 11 per cent. 
Lost track of. 
Doing well at last accounts, . . .11 

Not doing well, 6 

17 or 14 per cent. 

Total, 118 



G, Visitation of Probationers. 

Visits made by agents of the school, 1,043 

Visits made by trustees, 74 



Of the 1,117 visits, 289 were to 198 boys over eighteen years 

old, 828 visits to boys under eighteen years old. 
Whole number of names on visiting list for the year. 
Investigations of homes by agents of the school, 
Investigations of homes by trustees, .... 

Investigations of places by agents of the school, , 
Investigations of places by trustees, 

f 1,175.87 have been collected for the accounts of 43 boys. 



165 
2 



26 
13 



1,117 



625 



167 
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STATISTICS LYMAN SCHOOL. 



[Oct. 



Table No. 4. 

SJiowing the Commitments from the Several Counties the Past Tear 

and Previously. 



COUNTIES. 


• 


Past Year. 


Previously. 


Totals. 


Barnstable, 












1 


55 


56 


Berkshire, 












2 


242 


244 


Bristol, . 












16 


626 


642 


Dukes, • 












1 


16 


17 


Essex, 












23 


1,090 


1,113 


Franklin, . 












- 


55 


55 


Hampden, 












4 


435 


439 


Hampshire, 












- 


86 


86 


Middlesex, 










(/ • 


48 


1,269 


1,317 


Nantucket, 












- 


17 


17 


Norfolk, . 












4 


461 


465 


Plymouth, 












3 


135 


188 


Suffolk, . 












25 


1,468 


1,493 


Worcester, 












17 


784 


801 


Totals, 


144 


6,739 


6,883 



Table No. 5. 
Showing Nativity of Parents of Boys committed during the Year, 

Fathers bom in United States, 13 

Mothers born in United States, 14 

Fathers foreign born, 8 

Mothers foreign born, , 6 

Both parents born in United States, 27 

Both parents foreign born, 51 

Unknown, 34 

One parent unknown, 23 

Per cent, of American parentage, 28 

Per cent, of foreign parentage, 40 

Per cent, unknown, 32 
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Table No. 5 — Concluded. 
Showing Nativity of Boys committed during the Tear. 

Born Id United States Ilfi 

Foreign bom (14 io Canada), 29 

Unknown - 

Total, 144 



Showing Nativity of Parents of Boys committed during the Past Ten 
Tears. 






[fk 'JS 'Xf 

m 



as '3i m 



Showing Nativity of Boys committed during the Past Ten Tears. 
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STATISTICS LYMAN SCHOOL. 



[Oct. 



Table No. 6. 

Showing by what Authority the Commitments have been made the Past 

Tear. 



C0MMITM£2n*S. 



PaBt Tear. 



By district court, .... 
municipal court, .... 
police court, .... 
superior court, .... 
trial justices, .... 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 

Total, 



66 
19 
44 

4 
10 

1 



144 



Table No. 7. 

Showing the Age of Boys when committed. 



AOE. 


Committed 

during 
Past Tear. 


Committed 
Previoosljr. 


Totals. 


Six, 








- 


5 


5 


Seven, .... 








- 


25 


25 


Eight, .... 








- 


120 


120 


Nine, .... 






• 


1 


235 


236 


Ten, .... 








6 


459 


465 


Eleven, . , . , 








15 


672 


687 


Twelve, .... 








22 


926 


948 


Thirteen, 








35 


1,222 


1,257 


Fourteen, 








58 


1,349 


1,407 


Fifteen, . 








4 


956 


960 


Sixteen, . 








3 


528 


531 • 


Seventeen, 








- 


181 


181 


Eighteen and over. 








- 


17 


17 


Unknown, 








- 


44 


44 


Totals, . 


144 


6,739 


6,883 



Average age of boys committed, 13.63. 
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Table No. 8. 

Showing the Domestic Condition of the 144 Boys who have been com- 
mitted to the School during the Year,* 

Had parents, 75 

no parents, . 10 

father, 31 

mother, • . 27 

step-father, 13 

step-mother, 12 

intemperate father, 52 

intemperate mother, 3 

both parents intemperate, 11 

parents separated, . 15 

attended church, 139 

never attended church, 3 

never attended school, . — 

not attended school within one year, . . . ' . . .24 

not attended school within two years, 6 

not attended school within three years, 6 

been arrested before, 81 

been inmates of other institutions, 29 

used intoxicating liquor, 10 

used tobacco (mostly cigarettes), 100 

Were employed in the mill or otherwise when arrested, . . .19 

Were idle, 85 

Were attending school, 39 

Could not read or write, 5 

Parents owning residence, 15 

Members of the family had been arrested, 52 

* These facts are gathered for the most part from the boys' testimony. 



Table No. 9. 

Showing the Length of Time the 228 Boys  who have left the Past 
Year .have spent in the School since committed. 



3 months or less, . . .30 


1 year 1 month. 


. 1 


4 months, . 


1 




5 


1 year 2 months. 


. 2 


5 months, . 




1 




5 


1 year 3 months, 


. 5 


6 months, . 




1 




7 


1 year 4 months, 


. 4 


7 months, . 




1 • 


~ 1 


2 


1 year 5 months. 


. 8 


8 months, . 








1 


1 year 6 months. 


. 21 


9 months, . 








6 


1 year 7 months. 


. 12 


10 months, . 




t 1 




3 


1 year 8 months. 


. 10 


11 months, . 








. 3 


1 year 9 months, 


. 13 


1 year. 




1 




. 1 


1 year 10 months. 


. 11 



* This includes all who have left the institution, either on transfer to another Instita- 
tkm, on return to court or otherwise, as well as on probation. 
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Table No. 18. — Some Comparative Statistics. 

A. Showing the Average Age of Boys released on Probation for the 

Past Ten Tears. 



1887, . 


. 15.56 


1892, . 


. 15.63 


1888, . 


. 14.96 


1893, . 


. 14.81 


1889, . 


. 15.17 


1894, . 


. 14.94 


1890, . 


. 15.1 


1895, . 


. 15.49 


1891, . 


. 15.48 


1896, . 


. 15.17 



B. Showing the Average Time spent in the Institution for the Past 

Ten Tears. 



1887, 


. 17.82 months. 


1892, . 


. 22.1 months. 


1888, 


. . 17.58 months. 


1893, . 


. 19.4 months. 


1889, 


. 17.3 months. 


1894, . 


. 16.95 months. 


1890, 


. 18.38 months. 


1895, . 


. 21.17 months. 


1891, 


. 22.6 months. 


1896. . 


. 18.03 months.* 



* Shorter average is due to the Dumber of young boys boarded out. 



C. Showing the Average Age of Commitment for Past Ten Tears. 


1887, 13.56 


1892, 13.73 


1888, 12.92 


1893 13.39 


1889, 13.07 


1894 13.87 


1890, 13.15 


1895, 13.44 


1891, 13.89 


1896, 13.63 



2>. Showing the Number of Boys returned from Place for Any Cause 

for Ten Tears, 



1887, 27 

1888, 34 

1889 20 

1890, 14 

1891, 21 



1892, 30 

1893, 35 

1894, 83 

1895, 60 

1896, 87 
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Table No. 14. 
Report of the Sewing Room for the Tear ending Sept. 30, 1896. 



Articles made. 


Articles repaired. 


Aprons, 126 


Aprons, 29 


Coverings, 






6 


Awnings, 






6 


Coats, 






52 


Blankets, 






6 


Dusters, . . , 






29 


Braces, . 






96 


Dish towels, . 






71 


Bands on hats, 






30 


Holders, . 






22 


Caps, 






40 


Napkins, 






197 


Coats, 






100 


Kight shirts, . 






2 


Curtains, 






1 


Mattresses, . 






24 


Drawers, 






3 


Pillow ticks, . 






19 


Draughted patterns 


» " 




6 


Pantaloons, . 






661 


Flags, . 






2 


Pillow slips, . 






297 


Horse blankets, 






2 


Spreads, 






3 


Jackets, . 






20 


Strips for labels, , 






40 


Mittens, . 






5 


Sheets, . 






855 


Mattresses, . 






3 


Shirts, 






. 1,165 


Napkins, 






46 


Table cloths, . 






73 


Pantaloons, , 






. 533 


Towels, . 






. 297 


Pillow slips, . 






72 


"White aprons, 






5 


Sheets, . 






80 


White jackets. 






21 


Shirts, . 






. 425 






Spreads, . 






3 




8,465 


Slippers, 
Table cloths, . 
Towels, . 






12 
21 
15 
















1,556 



Average number of boys employed in sewing room. 
Number of different boys employed, . 



. 5.38 
. 14* 



Laundry Work for the Year ending Sept. 30, 1896. 

Number of pieces washed, 262,650 

Number of pieces ironed, 203,061 

Number of pieces starched, 21,358 

Average number of boys employed in laundry work, . . . 34.7 

Number of different boys employed, 108 * 

• As this work is not edacational, no boy is so employed exclusiyely. 
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entered the Lfttm acbool. He also expressed his intention of taking 
a cc^lege coorae in the fntnie. Though these cases represent onlj a 
minority, yet all such stimulate us to redouble our efforts to lead those 
under our care in right paths, to instil into their minds loftier am- 
bitions, to broaden their mental horizon and to teach them lessons of 
good morals and purity, having fuU confidence that the foundation 
work begun here will bear much good fruit in the future. 

Even greater effort than heretofore has been made to teach the boys 
to read intelligently, and to interest them in books containing useful, 
ennobling thoughts expressed in choice language. The fact that 
many boys who enter the school cannot read at all, or but very 
poorly, renders it extremely difficult for them, in their comparatively 
short stay here, to learn to read well. Their vocabulary, except of 
street jargon, is very limited; so that only those engaged in this 
work can appreciate the difficulties with which both boy and teacher 
have to contend. 

The enthusiasm of the boys in the study of insects has not seemed 
to wane in the least during the past year. Many specimens have 
been added to the already laige collection made and mounted. 

The interest in drawing has seemed rather to increase tiian to di- 
minish. This has been noticed especially in the color work and orig^inal 
designing. One has said that ^^ lecturing is one of the simplest ex- 
pressions of tiie imagination, and the exercise of imagination lies at 
the root of all our intelligence and our creative arts." Believing this, 
we um to give the boys perfect freedom in illustrating and designings 
while we simply guide them in the exercise of the imaginative faculty. 

The specimens of penmanship shown at the close of the year were 
▼ery creditable, convincing me that each boy had striven to improve. 

As usual, we have observed the various holidays of the year with 
appropriate exercises, which in every instance have been educational 
in their character, and the boys have entered into them with a aesi 
beyond our expectations. 

During the greater part of the year literary and musical exercises 
were rendered in the chapel every Wednesday evening, which proved 
very profitable and pleasant to the members of the school. So great 
was their enthusiasm that every boy was desirous to take some part, 
and each week they gladly memorized some selection given and 
recited it in concert. In addition, about one hundred and fifty selec- 
tions were committed and recited by as many different persons. 
These were all of a nature to aid greatly in moulding the thinking 
and reading of subsequent life and be helpful in the formation of 
character. Of these fully a hundred were ^^ adapted to the awaken- 
ing and strengthening of a deep and lasting love of country and an 
enthusiastic devotion to American institutions." Many of the officers 
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also kindly took part in these exercises, thus increasing the interest 
and teaching the boys by example. 

Of the number, 144, committed to the school the past year, 2 coald 
hardly speak or understand English, 3 could not read and 5 could 
neither read nor write ; while 42 entered the D Class, 42 the C, 41 
the 6, 14 the A and 5 the Advanced A Class. 

While we have not accomplished all that we wished, yet we believe 
that some advancement has been made in the right direction, and 
that the future will reveal results for which, in our weak faith, we 
hardly dare hope. We can only sow the seed, water and tend care- 
fully ; God must give the increase. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY L. PETTIT, 

Principals 
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EEPORT OF INSTRUCTOR OF SLOYD. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

One thousand and sixteen names have been enrolled in the Sloyd 
record books since its introduction seven years ago. Counting the 
boys admitted since, and those in the school at the time Sloyd was 
introduced, I find 1,109 boys. Allowing for 44 that have gone to 
the primary department at Berlin the past year, and as many more 
new boys who have not been in the school long enough, besides a 
few incapable ones, it will be seen that almost every boy who has 
attended Lyman School has had the opportunity for this training. 

The plan of the past year has been similar to that of the previous 
year. Working drawings have preceded the Sloyd work, and so 
helpful are they that the boys prefer to make their own drawings 
rather than to work from dictated directions. After the drawing has 
been made, only a glance now and then is necessary to give the boy 
a perfect understanding of the successive steps. There have been 
412 two-hour lessons given; 149 boys have been in attendance and 
48 are in the room at the present time. 

One boy completed the entire course, and made seven pieces of 
extra work, among which was a small table ; 65 completed twenty- 
seven of the thirty-one models and 21 finished twenty-five of the 
san^e total. Of the remaining 14 boys, 4 went away, 6 lost the class 
by reason of sickness, 1 from inability, 1 transferred to another 
department and 2 had had the work before coming to the school. 

During the year not a boy belonging to the Sloyd classes has 
attempted to escape from the school. 

I still believe individual instruction yields the best results ; but 
*' greatest good to greatest numbers" calls for class work here, and 
my individual work is carried on in any spare moment as I go about 
the room. In testing a class of 50 who had no instructions as to the 
proper position of the hand for grasping the knife to whittle, only 5 
grasped the knife correctly, binding the thumb over the fingers, thus 
showing the very limited knowledge of tools the boys have with 
which to begin. The course involves the use of 47 tools and repre- 
sents 72 different exercises. 
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The exercises of Sloyd are so varied that mental activity upon t 
part of the boy is always required. If he relaxes his care, he 
awakens to find his plans marred, and the model bearing his ment 
image and reflecting it so vividly that he cannot avoid the object le 
son about himself. Again, if a boy has drawn a coat hanger, an 
by using forethought, carries out his plan, he realizes that he has : 
power within himself which gives birth to hope and courage for thi 
future. Thus the hand training becomes intellectual training, teach 
ing the boy how to think. 

Those boys who have never been taught obedience find difiScult 
with Sloyd, but gradually yield to its demands. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANNA L. WILCOX, 

Teacher, 
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HBPORT OF INSTRUCTOR ' OF ADVANCED 

MANUAL TRAINING. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys. 

Since the report of last year (1895) 32 boys have entered and 
completed the course in advanced manual training, which consisted 
of twenty-four models in carpentry and wood turning, also eighteen 
models in forging, — the last four being of steel, in order that they 
may derive an understanding of tempering and the difference between 
working iron and steel. The boy completes this entire course in 
twenty-two weeks, devoting four hours a week each to wood turning, 
carpentry and mechanical drawing, and eight hours to forging, allowing 
him time (in the wood work) for his drawings from which he makes 
his model. In the forging he is provided with a blue-print from 
which to make his model. 

Each exercise is finally developed into a complete object. This 
affords the boy the opportunity of producing a useful as well as 
sometimes ornamental piece of work upon the completion of his 
model. This also affords him considerable in the educational line, 
as, having some definite object in view, he is stimulated to attain the 
completion of this object by steady, earnest and interested applica- 
tion, and thus to advance. We value this educational part even 
more than the work exhibited. 

It might be stated here that, although we do not claim to send 
forth a boy fully qualified to enter upon the carpentering and forging 
trades, yet, in several cases during the past year, boys have left 
Lyman School and are now succeeding in their work in this line. 

Aside from the regular class work, the boys have turned on the 
lathes 150 mortise pins, 80 pieces for the ornamentation of posts, 
75 staging bracket bolts, door pull and latches, pipe hooks and 
various minor pieces now in use at the new barn. They have also 
furnished the bakery with a fire tool rack of wrought iron, newly 
pointed and sharpened pickaxes, and ground and repaired the lawn 
mowers used at the different houses. The latter has been done by 
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EEPORT OF THE INSTRUCTOR OF THE 

CLASS IN PRINTING. 



To the Superintendent of the the Lyman School for Boys. 

The past twelve months have been fruitful of some satisfaction' on 
our part and a good degree of progress on the part of the boys. 

The effect of our influence, example, teaching, for good or ill upon 
the future lives of those in our care is a mighty matter, ever present 
in our mind, and demands our most careful consideration, for we all 
know that good boys, good men, good citizens are of far more im- 
portance to the home, the State and the country than good printing. 

A new blocking machine has been put into the office, which is not 
only a convenience but enables us to furnish the school with blocks 
of paper at a less price than they can be bought ready made, and also 
to use up odd sizes of paper that could hardly be used to print on. 

There has been considerable printing done during the past year, 
and no doubt the printing office is a very convenient auxiliary 
to the school. There are five boys at present in the printing office. 
One, a small boy, is also in the class in manual training two 
hours each day. It takes all of the time of this boy to keep the 
office in good shape and sort over type, print wrappers and assist in 
mailing the '* Enterprise." Another boy, perhaps the largest in the 
institution, who was put into the printing office on account of his 
muscle, turns the crank on the cylinder press, sets up the Sunday- 
school lessons in two versions, prints and distributes the type, and 
sometimes prints the chapel service. Another boy does most of the 
small job printing, directs the wrappers and mails the '* Enterprise," 
with some assistance, and distributes the jobs when printed. This 
leaves us two boys to set and distribute the type on the "Enter- 
prise," and they sometimes assist in the printing and mailing of 
the paper also. 

Eight hundred copies of the paper are printed at each issue. Every 
hoy in the school has a copy to read, after which it is sent to his 
home or to some friend, as he may direct. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 



o the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

Gymnastic lessons have been given five days a week during forty 
^^v^eeks of the  past year. The teacher was engaged in special duties 
^or the school during the twelve weeks when gymnastics were not 
"ta-ught, with the exception of two weeks' vacation. In all about 
sixteen hundred lessons have been given, representing nearly two 
hundred changes of programme, — a new lesson for nearly every day. 
Instmction is given to eight classes every afternoon and evening, the 
exercise occupying twenty to twenty-five minutes. There are on an 
«iverage thirty-one boys in each class. 

The arrangement, which was spoken of briefly in my last report, 
I>lace8 the teacher in a position where he comes in contact with every 
boy every day, so that the slightest change for better or worse is 
easily detected. Physically the boys are this year in much better 
€H>ndition than a year ago. What may be the cause does not appear. 
The change from city to country life, the diet, the open-air exercise, 
the physical training, constant oversight, — all these work together 
for good. 

The gymnastic drill which is used here consists of free movements 
on the floor and apparatus work in all but two schools, which 
demands the contraction and relaxation of every muscle to its fullest 
extent, from the muscles of the ankle joint to those of the neck. 
The movements in an exercise follow each other in the order followed 
"by teachers of Swedish drill, which has been outlined in a previous 
report. The whole scheme may be described briefly : — 

Use every muscle to its fullest extent. For instance, the order is 
given, "Arms upward stretch!" This means to extend the amjs 
perpendicularly upward until the highest point is reached, by com- 
plete extension of elbow, wrist and flnger joints. 

Use only necessary muscles. Avoid bending the body forward, 
backward or sideways, or in any way changing its position while 
executing the movement described above. 

Use s^cfflcient power only. The arms being in position at the sides, 
the order is given, " Arms sideways fling ! " which means that the 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 



o the Trusties of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

In the year ending at this date, 835 prescriptions have been made 
^or boys with minor ailments as out-patients. 

The hospital has been occupied 955 days by 76 different boys, mak- 
"^Tig an exceptionally high average confinement, which is accounted for 
V>y a number of chronic cases and the precautionary detention of those 
^recovering from contagious diseases. 

Throat troubles were most numerous, 31 ; indigestion, 17 ; sores, 8 ; 
accidents, 8 ; neuralgia, 6 ; synovitis, 3 ; eczema, 3 ; abscess, 2 ; con- 
janctivitis, 2 ; and 20 other disorders furnished 1 case each. Of these 
last appendicitis seemed to threaten one boy's life, and Dr. Homer 
Gage of Worcester was summoned, who removed the offending organ 
and the patient recovered. A case of scarlet fever gave considerable 
anxiety for a time, but the boy got well and the disease did not 
spread. One boy is still suffering from chronic hip disease, who has 
been in the hospital 166 days ; he will probably be an invalid for the 
next two years. 

Since the school was established on its present location, throat 
diseases, especially tonsillitis, have been exceedingly common. Many 
cases have been severe enough to excite temporary alarm and raise 
the question whether they were not genuine diphtheria ; but, as all 
recovered without serious effects, we became confident in our diag- 
nosis. In October 7 cases occurred, which was unusual for that 
month, and, though none were fatal, there were features in the con- 
valescence of some not usually observed, which excited suspicion. 
A request was made that all boys afi^icted with sore throats be sent 
to the hospital on the first complaint, and the nurse was directed to 
apply active treatment at once. Those who came improved so rapidly 
that a positive diagnosis could not be made by inspection alone, there- 
fore cultures from several throats were submitted to bacteriological ex- 
amination, and the diphtheria bacillus found in 6. Reviewing the 
cases which occurred in the first three months of the year in the light 
of subsequent developments, there are reasons for believing that 10 
boys were infected by diphtheria. That all recovered without grave 
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REPORT OP THE MANAGER OP BERLIN 

PARM-HOUSE. 



^ the Superintendent, 

yfe trust that this first report of the primary work at Berlin 
^a.nn will demonstrate the wisdom of the trustees in making such a 
'^ork possible. 

Disconnected as we are from the main school, and isolated, so far 
^3 neighbors are concerned, we have been able to give our boys 
Nearly the same freedom that a farmer would give his own sons, 
^^ost of these boys are from city homes, and they have found this 
^ctrm home, with its orchards of fruit trees and its fields of grass 
^Od flowers, very attractive. As soon as the first feeling of home- 
sickness had been conquered, they quickly identified themselves with 

e place, became interested in its industries, and warmly attached 

the numerous pets which the boys have been allowed to gather 

>lD0ut them. Not until a boy feels at home do we consider him 

^ally ready for the home influence with which he is here surrounded, 
^►lad from which we expect so much in the way of reformation. 

Since Nov. 1, 1895, 44 boys have been placed with us. Of those, 
^ ^ are still here. There were : — 



Becclred. 



Dismissed. 



Betalned. 



November, 
iDecember, 
O'anuary, 
February, 

Itfarch, . 

^pril, 

^ay, 

«June, 

July, 

August, . 
September, 



3 
6 
6 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 
8 
6 
3 



2 
1 

3 
1 
3 
4 
1 
4 
7 



3 
7 
11 
13 
15 
16 
15 
14 
21 
22 
18 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



1895 — Ckjtober, received from the State Treasurer, 
November, " ** 



1896— 



December, 




tc 


January, 




«t 


February, 




it 


March, 




tc 


April, 




t( 


May, 




«t 


June, 




tl 


July, 




tt 


August, 




tc 


September, 


»< 


tl 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



15,447 16 
4,380 05 
8,019 82 
4,994 59 
4,502 62 
6,302 79 
5,234 75 
3,551 71 
6,518 40 
6,046 45 
4,058 34 
4,737 30 



163,793 48 



Bills paid as per Vouchers at the State Treasury. 



1895. -October, 

November, 

December, 
1896.— January, 

February, 

March, . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . 

September, 



15,447 16 
4,380 05 
8.019 32 
4,994 59 
4,502 62 
6.302 79 
5.234 75 
8.551 71 
6.518 40 
6.046 45 
4.058 34 
4,737 30 



$63,793 48 
Amount drawn from State Treasury. 
Special Appropriation (Acts of 1893, Chapter 37). 

1895. -October, f 1.292 74 

December, 

1896 — January, 

March, 

April, 

June, . 

July 



2.420 45 


1,336 75 


1.798 21 


1.244 81 


559 37 


798 81 



19.451 14 
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Anwunts brtmght fortoard, .... 13,413 71 f26,718 21 

Proyisions and grocery supplies, including — 

Coflfee, 103 55 

Cereal coffee, 52 26 

Cream tartar and soda, 20 14 

Cocoa, 84 41 

Candles, 2 40 

Cranberries, 14 50 

Com starch, 5 50 

Candy, 13 75 

Curry, 80 

Eggs, 125 18 

Extracts, 19 30 

Flour, 1,286 75 

Fish, 401 58 

Fowl 145 63 

Fly paper, 10 22 

Fruit and canned goods, 433 77 

Farina, 3 50 

Gelatine, • . 17 15 

Greens, 72 

Honey, 90 

Horse radish, 10 

Ice, 327 04 

Ice cream, 1 50 

Insect powder, 1 50 

Lard, 109 13 

Lobsters and clams, 1 62 

Mutton, 123 29 

Molasses, 369 65 

Maple syrup, 11 40 

Milk, 201 06 

Macaroni, 4 25 

Malt, 2 00 

Nuts, . . • 75 

Oatmeal, 44 90 

Oysters, 75 12 

Olive oil and olives, 8 93 

Onions, 3 50 

Pork and hams, 78 39 

Potatoes, 108 50 

Pepper, 4 20 

Paper and bags, 20 85 

Pearl barley, 1 00 

Rye flour, 30 40 

Raisins, 15 30 



AnumrUs carried forward, .... $7,650 10 t26i718 24 
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jMOUnU bmught forward, .... |eSO 73 136^)80 ! 

Foniltare, beds and bedding — 

Laotenis, 3 38 

Lamp wicka and chimneys, .... 2 51 

Leather edging, 70 

Mirrms, 6 00 

Mattress repiurs, 9 4t 

Mattress pads 19 43 

Mattress 9 10 

'Ziimi a 2o 

Molasses gate, 35 

Moaqnito netting % 56 

Rctnre wire, 75 

Ptctare frames, 45 05 

Fiotnre knobs 35 

65 83 

30 00 

Rngs, carpets and linoleum, .... 194 15 

Eope, 1 03 

Stove farnitnre 28 15 

Silver and plated ware, 3 76 

•*!'.i: and brushes 63 78 

Spreads, . . ' 26 40 

Sheeting 119 25 

Scales 1 75 

Sewing machine needles, 11 05 

Soap dishes, 1 75 

Sad-iron handles 1 25 

Tables 28 50 

Tin and copper ware 86 52 

Thermometers 5 35 

Towels and napkins 116 38 

Ventilating heater, 12 50 

Wooden ware, 65 81 

1,789 ( 

Clothing — 

Aprons, |I 80 

Armlets 2 74 

Buttons, 60 97 

Blouses 20 44 

Blacking, 3 00 

Braid 05 

Cotton shirting, 86 66 

Coats, pants and jackets 27 00 

Cassimero, 636 49 

Collars 4 43 



Amounts carried fortoard, (733 58 $37370 42 
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Amounts brought forward^ 

School supplies — 
Drawing material. 
Drawing paper, . 
Entertainments, . 
Geographies, 
Histories, . 
Ink wells and covers. 
Ink, . . 
Lead pencils. 
Library paper, . 
Miscellaneoas books, 
Music, 
Mucilage, . 
Maps, . 

Manilla paper, . 
Manual training (Sloyd), 
Manual training (advanced), 
Paint brushes, and paint. 
Pens and penholders. 
Paper and envelopes. 
Penmanship paper. 
Readers, 

Rubber erasers, . 
Rulers, 

Spelling blanks, . 
School-room desks and chairs, 
Thumb tacks and fasteners. 



Ordinary repairs — 
Asphalt floor. 
Brushes, 
Brass, lead, tin, copper, 
Boiler repairs. 
Beeswax, . 
Blacksmi thing. 
Brick, . 
Bolting, 
Bolts, . 

Building paper. 
Blasting powder 
Cement, 
Curtain rods, 
Chalk line, . 
Closets, 
Concreting, 



Amounts carried forward. 



t209 90 143,170 32 



2 80 
100 15 

9 60 

112 68 

37 32 

7 20 

5 20 

17 25 

12 48 
52 54 

5 24 

4 20 

9 00 

62 50 

264 30 

229 47 

76 72 

13 52 
24 62 
12 00 

139 83 

3 00 
12 00 

7 50 

129 80 

1 80 



f628 32 


7 34 


8 20 


72 25 


38 38 


32 03 


82 10 


1 00 


2 77 


5 84 


75 


104 70 


36 


59 


7 64 


39 49 



1,562 62 



. tl.031 76 $44,782 94 
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Amount brou^ forward, f56,430 11 

Seeds, plants and fertilizer — 

Flower seeds and bulba, t5 69 

Fertilizers 810 70 

Grass seed, 137 36 

Garden seeds 72 60 

Plants and ahmbs 137 65 

Seed com 7 10 

Trees, 10 35 

1,181 45 

Grain and meal for stock — 

Bran, |I0 63 

Cracked com, 84 05 

Cora meal, 94 25 

Corn, 4, 25 

Condition powder, 4 25 

Cabbage seed, 40 

Fine feed, 150 20 

Gluten 278 99 

Grit 2 30 

Hay, 23 97 

Insect powder, fiO 

Linseed meal, 91 49 

Middlings 83 00 

Mixed feed, 6 80 

Oats, 276 12 

Oat feed 64 10 

Oyster shell 5 80 

Quiney feed 15 00 

Rye 60 

Rock salt 67 

Straw 23 62 

Wheat 63 35 

1,224 24 

Institution property — 

Democrat wagon, |74 21 

Fire extinguishers, . . . . 144 00 

Flags 72 00 

Flag sUfTa 39 75 

Horse blankets, 8 00 

Harness 76 50 

Ladders, 5 46 

Oil cover 2 50 

4 80 

Rubber hose, 182 25 

Skates, 5 10 

Watchmans' clocks, 109 00 

723 5 

Amount carried forward, |59,559 3 
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JmouMi brought forward^ $59^9 37 

Tmisportslion and traTelling expanses — 

Express and freight charges, .... f590 89 

Trayellnig expoises, 782 16 

1.87S 05 

Lire stodc purchases, 340 75 

Farm tools and repairs to same, 651 25 

Horse and catde shoeing, 86 04 

News, Sonday-fichool and waste papers, S58 34 

Postage, telephone, tel^raph and phonograph, 494 37 

Drags and medical supplies, 207 45 

Printing material, 200 69 

Stationery, 137 06 

Water, 430 00 

Raw material, 21 11 

Rent, 5 00 

Bnrial, 29 00 

(63,793 48 
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FARMER'S REPORT. 



To the SupcrirUenderU of the Lyman 8c?iool for Boys, 

I respectf ally submit the following report for the year ending Sept. 
dO; 1896. 

A very pleasant and successful year for us has just ended. Our 
crops have all been good and our fruit crop especially heavy. 

We have for a long time badly needed more suitable farm buildings, 
and now we seem in a fair way to obtain what we need. A new barn 
which will furnish ample and healthful accommodations for seventy- 
two cows has just been finished, and there is good prospect of our 
soon having a much-needed piggery and hen houses. In order to put 
only perfectly healthy cows into the new barn it was necessary to dis- 
pose of several and replace with new ones. About fifteen or twenty 
cows are still needed to bring the number of our herd up to what it 
should be. 

Much team work has been done in preparing for the foundation of 
the new building and in grading about it. Another pair of horses is 
really needed in order to do the large amount of team work required, 
or, if it is not thought best to have a pair, one horse could be used to 
good advantage for drawing in green crops for the cattle, for planting, 
cultivating, etc. 

I am well satisfied from my observations the past year that we could 
use considerable commercial fertilizer as top-dressing for grass, profit- 
ably ; but in order to use it economically we should have a machine for 
broadcasting it evenly. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank all for the kind support and assist- 
ance I have received. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. S. GRAHAM, 

Farmer. 



I. 
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SUMMART OF THE FaRM ACCOUNT FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDING 

Sei'T. 30, 1896. 

Dr. 

Live stock, agricultural implements and farm 
products on hand, as appraised Sept. 30, 1895, tS|239 28 

Board, 288 90 

Farm tools and repairs, 

Fertilizers, 

Grain and meal, 

Horse and cattle shoeing. 

Labor of boys, . 

Live stock purchases, 

Ordinary repairs. 

Seeds and plants. 

Wages, 

Water, 



Net gain for twelve months. 



Cr. 



Asparagus, 
Apples, 
Beef, . 
Beets, 

Beet greens. 
Blackberries, 
Cash for pigs. 
Cash for fowl. 
Cash for pickles 
Cash for calves. 
Cash for asparagus, 
Cash for turnips, 
Cash for carrots. 
Cash for hides, . 
Cash for onions, 
Cash for tallow. 
Cash for blackberries, 
Cash for strawberries, 
Cabbage, . 
Currants, . 
Carrots, 
Cucumbers, 
Celery, 
Cauliflower, 



Amount carried forward. 



341 60 


810 70 


1,007 76 


71 08 


392 50 


340 75 


2 57 


261 75 


886 87 


20 00 


f 1o f»f»o no 




1,077,83 


$13,741 59 


11 80 


57 38 


110 32 


15 76 , 


5 00 


37 20 


21 00 


12 33 


30 72 


20 00 


138 11 


50 


1 50 


12 53 


18 70 


8 00 


16 14 


37 85 


44 30 


50 16 


4 16 


36 92 


8 85 


9 08 



$698 31 
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Asparagus, 
Blackberries, 
Calves, . 
Carrots, . 
Fowl. 
Hides, 
Onions, . 



Farm Sales, 


•138 11 


Pigs, 


16 14 


Pickles, . 


20 00 


Strawberries, 


1 60 


Turnips, . 


12 33 


Tallow, . 


12 63 




18 70 





•21 00 


30 72 


37 86 


60 


8 00 



•316 38 



Live Stock, 



Bull, 






•76 00 


Horse " Charlie," . 


. JlOO 00 


Cows (21), 






. 1,126 00 


Horse " Tiger," 


70 00 


Calves (4), . 






48 00 


Pigs (6), . . . 


20 00 


Ducks (7), 




' « 


3 00 


Pullets (140), . 


84 00 


Fowl (166), . 






97 60 


Roosters (109), 


64 60 


Heifers (2), , 






60 00 


Shoats (14), . 


84 00 


Hogs (18), . 






122 00 








Horses (4), 






600 00 




•2,493 60 


Horse " Jerry,' 


» 




60 00 







Summary, 

Produce on hand, ^3,770 04 

Produce sold, 624 68 

Produce consumed, 4,848 47 

Live stock, 2,493 60 

Agricultural implements, 2,004 90 



Poultry Account. 

Dr. 

To fowl and feed as appraised Sept. 30, 1896, . . (160 86 

feed 131 36 

net gain, 277 47 

Cr. 

By eggs used, 1104 dozen, ^246 76 

fowl used, 448 pounds, 77 22 

fowl sold, 12 33 

fowl and feed as appraised Sept. 30, 1896, . . 233 38 

Average number of hens kept, 

Profit per hen, 



•13,741 69 



•669 69 



•669 69 

120 
•2 31 
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Amount brought forward^ .... 1 19,206 86 

Agricultural implements, 2,004 90 

Dry goods, 1,417 46 

Drugs, medicines and surgical instruments, . . 437 50 

Fuel and oil, 2,256 02 

Library, 2,494 01 

Live stock, 2,493 50 

Mechanical tools and appliances, .... 7,893 18 

Provisions and groceries, 1,671 93 

Produce on hand, 3,770 04 

Ready-made clothing, 7,367 48 

Raw material, 888 37 

51,901 25 



9213,051 25 



PRESCOTT G. BROWN, 

JOHN H. CUMMINGS, 

Appraisers. 

A trae copy. Attest : T. F. Chapin, Supt. 
Wbstborouoh, Sept. 30, 1896. 
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Aaron R. Morse, charge of storehouse, $500 00 

Mrs. Emma M. Howe, charge of bakery, 300 00 

James W. Clark, engineer, 900 00 

Albert R. King, carpenter, 400 00 

Charles S. Graham, farmer (boards himself) , . . . . 700 00 

George M. Ross, teamster, 300 00 

John H. Cmnmings, truant officer, 500 00 

John T. Perkins, driver, 400 00 

John E. Goddard, watchman, 400 00 

Mrs. Emily L. Warner, charge of Berlin Cottage, . . 600 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira G. Dudley, assistants at the Berlin Cottage, 650 00 

Francis E. Corey, physician, 300 00 
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SUPEKIN TENDENTS. 



Date of 
Appointment. 



NAMES 



Date of 
Retirement. 



1848 

1868 

1867 

1861 

1867 

1868 

May, 1873 

Aug., 1878 

Dec. 1880 

Oct., 1881 

July, 1886 

July, 1888 



William R. Lincoln, . 
James M. Talcott, 
William E. Starr, 
Joseph A. Allen, 
Orville K. Hutchinson, 



Benjamin Evans, 
Allen G. Shepherd, 
Luther H. Sheldon, 
Edmund T. Dooley, 
Joseph A. Allen, 
Henry E. Swan, 
Theodore F. Chapin, 



1863. 

1867. 

1861. 

1867. 

1868. 
May, 1873. 
Aug., 1878. 
Dec, 1880. 
Oct., 1881. 
April, 1886. 
July, 1888. 
Still in office. 
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2fames, Residence, etc. 


of 


TVwstos — Concluded. 


IMUOf 










NAMES. 






OdodIiiIoii. 






KtUrtmenL 


1864, . A. E. Goodnow, . 


Worcester, 


1874 


1864 




1 Isaac Ames, . 




Haverhill, 


1866 


1865 








Holyokc, . 


1868 


1866 








Brighton, . 


1867 


1867 




□ia, 




Boston, . 


1878 


1868 








Medford, . 


1874 


1868 








Saaeus, . 
Bridgewater, . 


1871 


1868 




L. L. Good speed, . 




1872 


1869 




E. A. Hubbard, . 




Springfield. . 


1877 


1871 




IS 




Worcester. . 


1876 


1871 




1 John W. Olmstead, 




Boston, . 


1873 


1872 




I Moses H. Sargent, 




Newton. . 


1877 


1873 








Boston, . 


1876 


1873 




i Edwin B. Harvey, 




Westborough, . 


1878 


1874 




1 W. n. Baldwin. . 




Boston, . . 


1876 


1875 




John L. Cumminga, 




Ashburnbam, . 


187a 


1876 




Jackson B. Swett, 




Haverhill, 


1878 


1877 




Samuel R. H 




Worcester, 


1879 


1877 










1879 


1878 










1879 


1S76 










1879 


1878 










1879 


1879 




John T. Clark, ! 




Boston, . 


1879 


1879 








Boston, . 


1881 


1879 








Springfield, . 
Westborough, . 


1880 


1879 








1884 


1879 








Lowell, . 


1886 


1879 








North borough,. 


1891 


1879 




GeofL 




Brookfield. . 


1887 


1879 




Samuel R Heywoo<l, 
Klizabeth C. Putnam, 




Worcester, 


1868 


1880 






Boston. . 


Still in office. 


1881 




Th 




Boston, . 


1884 


1884 




M. 




Westborough, . 


Still in office. 


1884 




J. 




Holyoke, . 


1889 


1886 




s, 




Boston, . 


Still in office. 


1887 




Chas. L. Gardner, 




Palmer. . 


1691 


1888 




H. U. Greeley, . 




Clinlon, . 


Still in office. 


1889 




M J. Sullivan, . 




Chicopae, 




1891 




Samuel W.McDaniel. 




Cambridge, . 




1891 




C. P. Worcester, . 


Boston, . 


" " 
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Armory, . . 
Assisting parents, 
Bill poster, 
Baker, 

Bicycle factory. 
Bottling works, 
Brass company. 
Baggage room, 
Box factory. 
Bell boy, . 
Barber, 
Car shop, . 
Carpenter, . 
Carriage maker, 
Companion to cripple 
Coachman (private). 

Canning factory, 

Clerk, 
Cutlery works. 

Expressman, 

Errand boy. 

Farming, . 

Florist, 

Freight handler. 

Fireman, . 

Fish peddler. 

Ferryman, . 

Fisherman, 

Fruit peddler. 

Furniture store. 

Foundry, . 

Glass works. 

Hatter, 

Ice wagon, . 

Iron works. 

Job wagon, 

Janitor, 



1 


Laborer, 


20 


14 
1 
2 


Laundry, 

Manager, telephone office, 
Mill hand, 


3 

1 
41 


7 
1 


Milk wagon, . . . . 
Mason, 


2 

1 


1 
1 


Mason's helper, . . . . 
Meat cutter, . . . 


2 

1 


2 


Machinist, 


7 


3 
5 
1 


Nail factory, . . . . 
Patent roofing, . . . . 
Painter, 


3 
1 

7 


9 
3 
1 

1 


Photographer, . . . . 
Piano factory, . . . , 
Paper hanger, . . 
Plumber, 


1 
1 

1 
4 


1 


Printer, .... 


5 


5 


Restaurant, 


4 


1 

7 


Rope walk. 

Rubber works, . . . , 


. 2 
2 


6 


School, and doing chores, . 


. 20 


154 
1 
2 
2 


Selling agent, . 
Spectacle shop, . 
Sash and blind shop, . 
Sailor, .... 


2 


1 
1 
3 


Selling papers, . 

Shoe shop, .... 

Stone cutter, 


. 27 


4 


Stable, .... 




1 


Tailor, .... 




2 


Teamster, .... 


. 17 


2 
2 
2 


Telegraph messenger. 
Train boy, .... 
Tanner, .... 




7 
1 
2 


Vegetable peddler, . 
Watch factory, . 


. 2 



An analysis of this table shows that about 33^ per cent, are on 
farms ; 9 per cent, employed in mills, either cotton or woolen ; 5 per 
cent, are employed in shoe shops; 2 per cent, are carpenters; 18 
per cent, are in various mechanical pursuits not mentioned above ; 
4| per cent, are self-supporting and attending school, either high or 
common, the entire year ; 4 per cent, are teamsters ; 3 per cent, are 
assisting parents, and 21 per cent, may be classed as miscellaneous. 



The number of boys placed in their homes, 
" ** placed in their homes, 



in 1895 was 72 
in 1896 was 87 
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This enables us to see our boys as others see them, and to learn 
their reputation in the town. These helpers are not known to be 
such in the community in which they reside, and are not given 
authority to settle disputes or even to make an official call upon 
a boy. Their reports show an active interest and a philanthropic 
spirit. 

According to the reports by the above classification, of the 508 
boys on our visiting list, 449, or 88 + per cent., are " doing well ; " 
23, or 4+ per cent., are doing doubtfully ; 19, or 4 — per cent., are 
doing badly ; 17,* or 3 + per cent., not reported. It must be under- 
stood that boys whose conduct has been so bad as to demand transfer 
to Concord Reformatory are not included in this list, as they are 
beyond our visitation. 

The total formal visits made by this department to boys and re- 
ported to the Lyman School is 1,117. Of these, 289 were to 198 
boys over eighteen years of age, and the balance, 828 visits, were to 
younger boys. This, however, does not include the informal calls, 
which are many and are not reported. 

Besides these visits, we have written in round numbers five hun- 
dred letters, mainly to boys and their employers or relatives. 

Fifty-four days have been spent at the school, interviewing the 
boys and becoming acquainted with them, attending to the weekly 
reports and correspondence, and in conference with a committee 
from your Board. 

Besides the visits to boys mentioned above, we have investigated 
and reported upon 167 homes, in cases where parents or relatives had 
made application for the release of boys from the school. The most 
of these homes had been previously reported upon by an agent of 
the State Board of Lunacy and Charity, and our chief reason for 
doing it again is that, knowing the particular boy whose release, is 
under consideration, knowing his record, his characteristics and 
trend, and being held responsible for his behavior after his release, it 
is quite necessary that we should have personal knowledge also of 
the home and surroundings where it is proposed he should spend his 
probation. Thus it sometimes happens that a home considered doubt- 
ful on general principles for a boy is considered as worth trying for 
the peculiar characteristics of the particular boy. Other than the 
boys' homes, one hundred and six places have been investigated by 
this department during the year. Here, again, we think it important 
to know the people before selecting and placing the boy. The above 
number does not include our visits while seeking places, nor our 
visits to places where no formal applications have been made, but 

* Many of this nnmber have been recently releabed or placed, and no report has been 
made since such release. 
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Appendix. 



Appended are circular forms used with parties taking boys 
as employees and as boarders : — 

The attention of those taking boys from the Lyman School is 
called to the following directions, which it is expected will be 
faithfully observed : — 

1. The boy is to be a real member of your family, and is in general to 
receive the care and training consequent upon such a relation. 

2. Clothing must be comfortable, suitable to the season and kept in 
good condition. 

8. Boys must be sent to school as the law requires (Massachusetts law 
requires thirty weeks each year for boys under fourteen years of age) , and 
a monthly report of the deportment, attendance and progress in school 
must be sent to the Lyman School (blanks will be furnished) . Older boys 
should attend school winters, unless there are special reasons for not so 
doing. 

4, Boys should be trained in habits of industry, doing such work as is 
suitable to the age and strength of the individual. The compensation for 
such service will be according to agreement. 

6. Obedience, honesty, strict adherence to the truth and purity in act 
and speech are to be insisted upon. 

6. Such moral and social advantages as the community affords, and are 
suitable to the boy^s condition, should be allowed him, and some good 
reading furnished him. 

7. Boys should have some recreation. Your judgment is solicited as to 
the kind and time. 

8. Should the boy run away, you will use every reasonable effort to 
bring him back, and notify the school at once. 

9. Should the boy fail to do well or prove unsuitable for his place, 
communicate at once to the undersigned or to the superintendent of Lyman 
School. 

10. On no account should the boy be allowed to leave you to go to 
another place without the consent of the superintendent of the school, or 
the trustees or their agents Boys may be returned to the school by the 
order of the superintendent of the school, the trustees or their agents, or by 
the agents of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

11. Letters of boys to their relatives when so requested must be sent to 
the Lyman School to be forwarded. 

12. If a boy is taken seriously ill, call in a physician and telegraph at 
once to the Lyman School, Westborough, for further instructions. 



EEPOET OF THE OFFICERS 



OF THB 



State Industeial School for Giels 



AT 



LANCASTER. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and hidustrial Schools. 

I submit to you a brief report of the State Industrial School for 
Girls for the year ending Sept. 30, 1896. 

On my return from my absence of several months, on account of 
illness, I was much gratified to find the school still running so 
smoothly. It appeared that each one in charge had been at her post 
of duty, that the ranks had been closed up and the march had been 
steadily onward. The oflScers had been faithful and loyal to the 
school, working with unity of purpose, and yet each one responsible 
for her own special good work. Experience has shown that the only 
way to secure good results is to hold each person in charge responsi- 
ble, and then leave her to work more or less in her own individual 
way. 

The various occupations which the girls are taught in the school 
have often been given in former reports ; it therefore seems useless to 
repeat it, except to say that we are trying, without any special 
method, to make good housekeepers and good citizens. The hand 
and mind must be constantly employed and interested. It is also 
important that the girls should have wholesome recreation, frequent 
and varied, in order that their lives may be made happy and not too 
monotonous, for it is "the merry heart that doeth good like a 
medicine." 

The Ling system of gymnastics, introduced last year through the 
winter months, was experimental at first, but the effect in many ways 
was so favorable that it now seems to have become a necessary part 
of the training ; even in the farm work Miss Morse finds the girls 
more prompt and wide-awake. 

The numbers in the school are larger than in former years, although 
the girls have been placed out as fast as seemed practicable. It is 
seldom wise to place a girl in a family till she has had time in the 
school for thorough discipline and training. 

Thanking you for your kind co-operation in the work, especially 
for your vigilant assistance in the care and oversight of the school 
during my absence, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

L. L. BRACKETT, 

Superintendent 
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STATISTICS. 



Number in the school Sept. 30, 1895, Ill 

Number since committed, 86 

Number in the school Sept. 30, 1896, 129 

Average number in the school, 120 



Per capita cost of institution. 



U 17 



In care of the State a year or more, but released on probation : — 

Doing well, 188 

Doing badly, 4 

Conduct unknown, .... 25 

Transferred to Reformatory Prison for Women : — 

This year, 9 

Former years, 6 

In State Almshouse, 14 

Total in custody, including inmates, probationers and those in other 
institutions but still under twenty-one, 384 

Total who attained majority within the year, 67 

Of these 67 there are : — 

Doing well, 47, or 69 per cent. 

Runaways, conduct unknown, . . . . 5, or 7 per cent. 

Doing badly, 13, or 17 per cent. 

Unfit subjects, 2, or 2 per cent. 



Of those committed this year : — 

77 could read and write. 

7 could read. 

2 could neither read nor write. 
54 born in Massachusetts. 

5 born in Maine. 

1 born in New Hampshire. 

1 born in Rhode Island. 

1 born in Connecticut. 



Both parents living, . 
One parent living, 





1 bom in Ohio. 




1 bom in Maryland. 




1 born in \\ isconsin. 




1 born in Canada. 




1 born in Ireland. 




1 born in Roumania. 




1 born in Russia. 




2 birthplace unknown. 


45 


Orphans, . 


34 


Parents unknown, 



4 
2 
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17 American parentage. 
6 English parentage. 

1 English- American parentage. 

18 Irish parentage. 

6 Irish-American parentage. 

2 Irish-English parentage. 

7 Colored parentage. 

8 Scotch parentage. 

1 Scotch-Irish parentage. 



1 German parentage. 

7 French parentage. 

8 French-American parentage. 

1 French-Canadian parentage. 

2 French-Irish parentage. 

2 English-German parentage. 
1 Swedish parentage. 

1 Jewish parentage. 

2 parentage unknown. 



Cash received to credit of sundry girls from Sept. 80, 1896, 
to Sept. 30, 1896, 

By deposit in savings bank on account of sundry girls, . 

Cash drawn from savings bank on account of sundry girls 
from Sept. 30, 1895, to Sept. 30, 1896, 

By paid amounts from savings bank, 



11,603 86 
1,603 86 

2,030 24 
2,030 24 



48 Stubbornness. 

6 Idle and disorderly. 
18 Larceny. 

5 Fornication. 

1 Drunkenness. 



8 Lewdness. 

2 Night-walking. 

7 Vagrancy and idleness. 

2 Disturbance of the peace. 
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INVENTORY OF PROPERTY. 



State Industrial School for Girls^ Lancaster, Mass., Oct. i, 1S9G, 

Heal Estate. 

Chapel, "... 16,500 00 

Hospital, 1,500 00 

Richardson Hall, 15,000 00 

House No. 1 11,750 00 

No. 2, 12,000 00 

No. 4, 12,500 00 

No. 6, 4,900 00 

Superintendent's hpuse, 3,500 00 

Storeroom, 300 00 

Farmhouse and barn, 2,000 00 

Large barn, 7,275 00 

Silo 400 00 

Old bara, 50 00 

Plolden shop, 200 00 

Ice house, 1,000 00 

Woodhouse, 600 00 

Hen house, 200 00 

Piggery, 900 00 

Reservoir house No. 1, 100 00 

Reservoir house, land, etc., No 2, . . . . 800 00 

Carriage shed, 150 00 

Water works, land, etc., ...... 7,500 00 

Hose house, hose, etc., 2,000 00 

Farm, 176 acres 9,300 00 

Broderick lot, 12 acres, 800 00 

Wood lot, 10 acres, 200 00 

Storm windows, 40 00 

Total valuation real estate, .... f 100,965 00 

Personal Property, 

Produce of farm on hand, f 5,383 91 

Tools and carriages, 2,115 00 

Amount carried forward^ $7,498 91 
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Amount brought forward^ . 



Valuation of live stock, . 
House furnishings and supplies, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total valuation of personal estate, 




^7,498 91 

2,670 00 

12,823 25 

552 50 



123,544 66 



Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
Oct. 10, 1896. 



A. J. BANCROFT, 
H. F. HOSMER, 

Appraisers, 

Geo. W. Howe, 

Justice of the Peace. 



Personal Property. 

Produce on hand Oct. i, 1896. 

Apples, 900 barrels, |190 00 

62 50 

2 25 
27 25 
26 00 
32 00 
79 80 
17 20 
12 50 

9 00 
135 00 



Beets, table, 125 bushels, 

Beet seed, 

Beans, white, 21 bushels, 

Beans, cranberry, 13 bushels, 

Bedding, 4 tons, 

Cabbage, heads, 1,330, 

Celery, heads, 344, 

Carrots, bushels, 25, 

Clover seed, 100 pounds, 

Corn, ears, 450 bushels, 

Com, pop, 12 bushels, 12 00 



Com, sweet, 6 bushels, seed, . 
Corn and cob meal, 1,000 pounds, . 

Ensilage, 100 tons, 

English hay, 96 tons, .... 
Fruit canned and preserved, 1,848 quarts. 
Fodder, corn, 4 tons, .... 
Fodder, barley, 3 tons, .... 
Fodder, oats, 12^ tons, . . . 
Fodder, 40 bushels sweet corn, 

Hungarian, 10 tons, 

Mangolds, 20 tons, 

Middlings, 600 pounds, .... 

Manure, 64 cords, 

Onions, 37 bushels, 

Oats, 25 bushels, 

Pumpkins, 3 tons, 

Potatoes, 1,500 bushels, .... 

Pickles, 372 quarts, 

Peas, 11 bushels, 

Rutabagas, 125 bushels, .... 



Amount carried forward^ . 



9 00 

6 00 

800 00 

1,728 00 

184 80 

32 00 

24 00 

200 00 

10 00 

180 00 

200 00 

4 20 

384 00 

18 50 

8 75 

45 00 

750 00 

29 76 

22 00 

50 00 

(5,291 51 
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To live stock, as per in- 
ventory, 1895, . . J2,420 80 
tools and carriages as 

per inventory, 1895, 2,087 00 
bedding on hand Oct. 

1, 1895, ... 24 00 

ensilage as per inven- 
tory, 1895, . . 600 00 
dressing on hand Oct. 

1, 1895, ... 48 00 

fodder on hand Oct. 

1, 1895, ... 279 82 
hay on hand Oct. 1, 

1895, . . . 1,849 23 
mangolds on hand Oct. 

1, 1895, ... 300 00 



Summary of Farm Account. 

Dr. 

To black smithing. 



dressing, . 
farm tools, . 
grain, . 
labor, . 
live stock, . 
nutriotine, . 
seeds an^ plants, 
veterinaiy services. 



Balance, 



f 187 61 

726 40 

195 42 

1,075 19 

2,369 09 

742 00 

25 00 

61 17 

25 00 

113,015 23 
1,115 78 

f 14,131 01 



Or. 



By apples. 


. f 190 00 


By manure. 


• 4 


9384 00 


beans, cranberry. 


26 00 


middlings, . 




4 20 


beans, shell, 


47 00 


milk, . 




1,927 93 


beans, string. 


27 00 


muck, . 




67 00 


beans, white, . • 


27 25 


oats, . 




8 75 


beets, . 


62 50 


onions. 




18 50 


bedding. 


183 40 


pears, . 




31 00 


cabbage, . 


79 80 


peas, . 




19 00 


cash paid State tre 


as- 


plums. 




150 00 


urer. 


580 20 


pork . 




487 84 


carrots. 


12 50 


potatoes. 




750 00 


celery, 


17 20 


pumpkins. 




45 00 


corn, . 


147 00 


rutabagas. 




50 00 


crab apples. 


7 20 


shorts. 




6 00 


cucumbers. 


12 50 


strawberrie 


s, . 


12 90 


eggs, . 


169 34 


tomatoes. 




32 00 


ensilage, . 


800 00 


vinegar. 




75 00 


fodder, 


266 00 


live stock as per in 




grapes. 


14 00 


ventory, 1896, 


. 2,670 00 


hay, . 


. 1,908 00 


tools and carriages as 


3 


ice, 

keeping horse 


350 00 
for 


per inventory, 1896 


, 2,115 00 


 




school, . 


150 00 




» 14,131 01 


mangolds, . 


200 00 


Balance J 


for farm. 


. 11,115 78 
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Cattle, 
Old iron, . 
Pigs, 



Produce sold and Receipts sent to State Treasurer. 

Produce, . . . . f 25 50 



f 488 20 

2 60 

64 00 



f 580 20 



Produce consumed. 



Bedding, . 




» ( 


. J136 00 


Peas, 


f 19 00 


Crab apples, . 




1 < 


7 20 


Pork, 


487 84 


Cucumbers, . 




» 1 


12 50 


Plums, 


150 00 


Eggs, 




1 1 


169 34 


Rhubarb, 


15 00 


Grapes, . 




) • 


14 00 


Shell beans, . 


47 00 


Green fodder, . 




1 


136 00 


String beans, . 


27 00 


Hay, 




f 


36 00 


Strawberries, . 


12 90 


Ice, . 

Milk, 






360 00 
1,927 93 








1 




J3,578 71 


Pears, 




1 


31 00 
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Pay-roll of Persons employed id the State Jtuluttrud School during 
the £■ JS^. 30, 1896. 



L. Bruketl. 
B. TliompioD 



laMitaU leacber, 






2 mODthg ISdsja, 



IM OFFICERS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Pay-roll of Persons emj^loyed, etc. — Concluded. 



M. Dolphin, . 
C. tt. Yonng, . 



[Oct. 



3«4 00 



1896.] 
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PemoHK eiiqiloyi'd tit the State Imhistrinl School. 



NAMES. 1 


Occupation. 


Kate. 


1 

L. L. Brackett, 


Superintendent, 


? 1,200 00 


N. C. Brackett, 


StCAvard, . 


650 00 


L. D. May hew, 


Matron, . 


350 00 


i 

L. £. Ilazelton j 


 • • 


360 00 


H. M. Staples, | 


(I 


350 00 


C. L. Everingham, .... 


 •  


350 00 


A. M. T. Eno 


• • • 


350 00 


1 
£. B. Thompson, 


Clerk, 


350 00 


J. C. Trask, 


Teacher, . 


300 00 


A. Hawley, 


 • • 


300 00 


G. L. Smith, 


 • • 


300 00 


E. M. Buck, 


 • • 


300 00 


B. E. Knooland, 




300 00 


A. L. Brackett, 


Ovmnastic teaclier, 


200 00 


M. Tony, ... 


Housekeeper, . 


300 00 


J. M. Mclntire, 


i( 


300 00 


M. Voter, 


(I 


300 00 


H. M. Mead, 


1 

1 " 


1 800 00 


L. 11. Bean, 


1 


3<.)0 (M) 


K. E. Sauntlcrs, 


h . 


:J00 0(> 


M. V. (rCalhicrlian, 


IMivsician. 


:>()() U(i 


E. P. Woo(l))Ui-y, . 


Fon'iuan, 


r)4(» (HI 


E. V. Morse, 


Lai K>nn\ . 


;)0() 00 


G. K. \Vi<>:ht, 


I. 

... 


.")n4 (M) 


N. O. Mclntiru, . 


i; 


; 31l> 00 




s:),:;"(; no 



.fHTSICIAl^S KBPOBT. 



n Ote SVustw* of the 8taU Indiutriat 8ehooL 

' Daring tbe year we have had two cases of typhoid, — the fint fliat 
have oocarred nnder the present admiaiatratioii, — both oases mwm^ 
oar offloera. 

Xisst September the matron of Richardson Cottage, oar aew hooae, 
letomed from her vacation in a weakly condition. In a short ttiqd /' 

typhoid symptooiB developed, and the patient was gnlte 111 for dtrea 
' mootiia. When the disease was folly recognized, the patient was too 
sick to be removed, so we oonld only isolate her thorooghly. ' \ 

In Janoary Mrs. Brackett began to abow signs of breaking down. .J' 

Atrip to Old Orohaid was decided npon, in the hope that change at "* ..\ 

Mi mnld help her ; bnt npon hsr arrival there she wa« striiAen dow:^ -^, 

with ^[riioid, and it has taken her sevea months to fully reoover. "^ 

This severe illness of onr beloved aapeiintendent, which at fltat 
seemed so great a misfortune, has proved a blessing in disguise. 
Utterly worn out, pbyeioally and mentally, by her ten years' contin- 
uous service, a prolonged rest was imperative ; and this rest she was 
compelled to take ia the weeks of slow convaleBCeDoe, when she was 
too weak even to think. Then, too, it has given an opportunity of 
proving that these years of honest effort in institutional work have 
not been in vain. During her long absence of seven months, with- 
out a substitute, our school, with its vaiying interests, ran on without 
a jar. Every officer was loyal to duty, and our girls showed a sense 
of gratitude highly satisfactory. 

Last winter we had a long run of U grippe. In one case peritoni- 
tis set in, and the girl was transferred to a hospital, where she haa | 
just undergone a surgical operation. 

With the exception of these girls, the health of the school is all 1 

that could be desired. 

Respectfully, 

M. V. O'CALLAGHAN, M.D. 

WoKCEfiTEB, Sept. 30, 1S96. 



) \> <* 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 



or 



LYMAN AND INDUSTEIAL SCHOOLS. 



2b ffis Excellency the Oovemar and the Honorable Council, 

The undersigned, trustees of the Lyman and Industrial 
Schools, respectfully present the appended report for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1900, for the two reform schools under their 
control. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. H. WALB[ER, Westborough, Chairman. 
ELIZABETH G. EVANS, Boston, Secretary. 
H. C. GREELEY, Clinton, Treasurer. 
M. J. SULLIVAN, Chicopee. 
SAMUEL W. MoDANIEL, Cambridge. 
EDMUND C. SANFORD, Worcester. 
ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM, Boston. 



TRUSTEES' REPORT 



ON 



THE LYMAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

At WESTBOROUGH. 



The Lyman School is a State institution to which boys under 
fifteen years of age are committed by the courts for any offence 
not punishable with death or imprisonment for life. 

Of the 173 committed within the year ending Sept. 80, 1900, 
116 had been previously before the courts, 50 had served terms 
in truant schools or other institutions, 116 were committed on 
the complaint of the police for offences against property or 
good order, 5 as truants, and 52 on the complaint of parents 
or guardians under the technical offence of stubbornness, which 
term usually implies disobedience, to the extent of consorting 
with lawless comrades and in most cases of stealing or vagrancy. 

Because there is little in the nature of the boys' past offences 
to constitute a reasonable basis of classification within the in- 
stitution, and because little boys and older ones, even if guilty 
of the same offences, are amenable to radically different courses 
of treatment, the line is drawn within the school at the age of 
thirteen, &nd all undei* that age are sent as soon as they are re- 
ceived to the Berlin farm, which is situated some seven miles 
away. The Berlin group is sosmall, the boys themselves are so 
young and the good-will and human kindness of those in charge 
so abundant, that the way of life there is truly more like that 
of a large family than of an institution. Obedience, courtesy 
and truth-speaking seem to be in the air, and all but a very 
few yield quickly to the cleaning and taming process, and after 
a few months are fit to be placed at board in a farmer's family. 
There they attend the public school of the district, and with 
new companions, and the interests, so absorbing to little boys, 
of cows and horses and pigs and chickens, they conduct them- 
selves as a rule so well that they are not found to be a dis- 
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advantage to the neighborhood.* Those who have fairly 
respectable parents or relatives of their own — and a surpris- 
ing number of Lyman School boys do come of respectable 
people — are allowed to go home on probation after they have 
proved that they can conduct themselves properly ; but for the 
most part it is found advisable to keep them away from their 
homes until they can go to work, a lack of wise parental con- 
trol being a matter of less moment when school days, with the 
consequent long hours of play in the streets, are over. Even 
when they return to their own families, however, they remain 
subject to the control of the school, and are recalled to West- 
borough for bad conduct. The very few who from the first 
are recognized as incapable of cure by these mild methods are 
transferred to Westborough, to receive its more systematic 
training before they are given a trial on probation. 

This method of caring for the younger class of juvenile 
offenders was initiated by the Lyman School in 1895, since 
which time 199 boys have been received at Berlin, of whom 
there are, at the present time : — 

At board, 40 

Self-supporting, with farmers, 22 

In the navy, ......••.. 2 

With their own people,t 64 

At Westborough, 41 

Massachusetts Reformatory, 3 

Runaways, whereabouts unknown, 8 

In institutions for defectives, 3 

Returned to State Board of Charity, 1 

184 
AtBerlin,t 15 

199 

* When one of these little boarders goes into a new neighborhood, it almost always 
happens that applications for other boys come firom first one and then another neighbor. 

A recently received application ran as follows : " One of my neighbors, Mrs. , has 

a boy aboat thirteen years of age, by the name of Johnny H , who came from 

your school or farm about a year ago. I saw him in Sunday-school to-day. Every one 
lilies Johnny. He is a remarkably bright, interesting boy. I have often heard Mrs. 
^— *8 mother say, ' Johnny is the best boy I have ever seen, etc.* " 

t The families of 2 of these boys are out of the State, and those of 4 others have 
moved, and their present whereabouts are unknown. 

X One of those at Berlin was returned there from his boarding place, where he mis- 
conducted, because he was still so young that it seemed best to keep him with the little 
boys. 
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monthsy while others may be two or more years in the institu- 
tion.* This marking system in its working is far from perfect, 
but it has the merit of leading a boy to understand that his 
release does not rest upon whim or the importunity of his 
friends, but, on the contrary, is dependent on his own con- 
duct. 

Within the past year the school has made a notable departure 
from established methods in attempting to apply within the in- 
stitution the principles of self-government which lie at the basis 
of our political life. This seems a bold step, if not a contra- 
dictory one, in a community which, like a reform school, rests 
on a law which is not its own ; but the great success of self- 
government at the George Junior Republic, and the immense 
moral value of the principle, if it can be made to work, tempted 
the superintendent to recommend the undertaking. As yet the 
experiment is too tentative to allow even a forecast of results, 
while the details of method are experimental from month to 
month, and so cannot properly be set forth in a report. Mean- 
while, the demand upon the ingenuity and discretion of all en- 
gaged is enormous. However the experiment comes out, it 
must be conceded that the superintendent, in facing so difficult 
an undertaking, has shown a courage and progressiveness which 
cannot be too highly commended. 

Under the most favorable circumstances a successful reform 
school is a hard thing to achieve, and many are the visitors 
who come from all parts of the land to see what Massachusetts 
has to teach. Is the cottage system preferable to the congre- 
gate ? are Swedish gymnastics or military drill the better ? and 
shall educational manual training or trade teaching be pre- 
ferred ? t The Lyman School has chosen the first of each of 

* On page 43 will be found a table giying the length of detention of each boy who 
has left the school within the year. 

t This qnestion was discussed at length in the report of 1897, pages 8, 9, from which 
the following may be quoted : " The question often arises why a coarse of general man- 
ual training is preferred at Westborough to definite trade instruction sach as is used in 
many reformatory institutions. To this question it must be answered that, considered 
from the educational stand-point alone, a progressive course of manual training has far 
greater value than special trade teaching. Trade teaching, then, which may well follow 
after a more general educational course, should not be allowed to supersede it, espe- 
cially for boys such as those in the Lyman School, who are all under fifteen when they 
enter the institution, who are most of them two to five years behind the pupils of a good 
public school in their studies, and who stay at Westborough often only about a year and 
a half and not often longer than two years. All the education these boys are to receive 
must be crowded into these brief months ; and to learn a trade in this time would necessi- 
tate the neglect of all other manual training. Moreover, most of the boys are too young 
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these alternatives, but it is not upon any of these that the 
chief stress should be laid. To the inquiries often addressed 
to the trustees as to a receipt for success, they would answer, 
**Find a capable superintendent, and, having found him, do 
not tie his hands." Have a policy, of course, but more im- 
portant than the policy is the man. No board, however de- 
voted, can successfully run an institution. Be a superintendent 
never so capable, he cannot succeed if he does not have power 
and responsibility. If he is not fit to exercise power, to have 

when they leave the school to go to work at trades. The nnions, where they have infla- 
ence, will not allow a boy ander eighteen to be taken at trades. Farther, it is shown in 
the manual training classes that, while practically all are capable, in varying degrees, of 
being developed mentally and morally by exercises, and while perhaps two-thirds or 
three-fourths are competent to go Into a shop and learn to run a machine, barely ten per 
cent, show sufficient mechanical ability to make it probable that they could ever follow 
a skilled trade with profit. From this fact alone it is evident that the main lines of the 
teaching must be adapted to the ninety per cent, who need general rather than special- 
ized manual training. 

** Meanwhile, under present methods, trade teaching is not entirely neglected. Some 
of the more skilfUl boys are carried on by special instructions and become good carpen- 
ters or joiners, others gain skill in the shoe shop or the printing office, and a considerable 
number take a responsible part in the construction and repair of the buildings. Within 
the past two years it has happened that seventeen boys on leaving the school obtained 
positions distinctly because of the mechanical training at Westborough. In one case 
an employer, offering three dollars a week to a green hand, paid five dollars a week to 
a Lyman School boy because of his knowledge of the use of tools. 

** In discussing the question as to how far mechanical training may be expected to 
lead Lyman School boys to follow mechanical pursuits when earning their bread, the 
superintendent recently made an interesting analysis of the careers of twenty probation- 
ers who had made more than average mechanical progress in the school. He found 
that of the twenty only eight had obtained employment requiring any mechanical skill, 
and that of these eight, only three seemed likely to stick to work with tools. One of the 
most skilful had become a canvasser because at that he could earn more money, two 
were mill hands, two expressmen, two clerks, two worked in shoe shops, one was a bar- 
ber, one owned a fishing boat, one had taken to farming and three had had a variety of 
occupations. Eighteen of the twenty had made a fair record in conduct, while two had 
been arrested. 

** In commenting on these facts, the superintendent says : * This is a fair sample of 
present results. What is the interpretation ? First, that any particular form of hand- 
skill is a very uncertain reliance, unless it is mechanical skill of a high order ; second, 
that other forms of labor are frequently better recompensed than work in mechanical 
shops ; third, that the community and class of pursuits most in vogue in it often settle 
the question what the boy shall do for a living. Again, machinery cuts such a figure in 
almost all trades that he who seeks mechanical work must, in the majority of cases, 
learn to manage a machine, which makes, perhaps, only one small part of the finished 
product. What prescience will enable a boy or his master to foresee the circumstances 
that must determine his industrial career, so as to give him the trade instruction which 
will fit him for that?' (The Educational Value of Manual Training, by Theodore F. 
Chapin, The Charities Review, June, 1897.) 

" On the other hand, a general course of manual training makes a boy undoubtedly 
more valuable in any line of work which he may find to do and in proportion as the work 
demands skill." 
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a free hand in employing and discharging officers,* or in initiate 
ing and developing such methods as his experience suggests, 
he is not fit to fill his office, and the sooner he demonstrates 
his incapacity the better. While the board trusts him with 
the office, let it give him the chance to succeed. Let it lay on 
him the responsibility for succeeding, and shoulder the respon- 
sibility for so doing. That, at any rate, has been the policy 
of the trustees of the Lyman School, and to that they attribute 
any success which of recent years the institution has attained. 

The critical time for every inmate of an institution is the time 
when he leaves its artificial shelter for the uncontrolled responsi- 
bility of life in the outside world. The Lyman School tries to 
steady its boys during this difficult period by laying emphasis 
on a system of probation. In the first place, the decision 
whether a boy shall go home, or whether he will stand a better 
chance if he goes to work for a farmer, is one demanding deli- 
cate consideration. The question of his own character and in- 
terests as well as the moral standing of his people must be 
weighed, and often the one must be balanced against the other. 
Boys over fifteen who have reached the time of life when new 
cravings, and when, in especial, the social interests develop, 
are much less likely than are younger children to be contented 
on a farm, which fact in some cases makes a city home, even if 
not a very good one, safer than a farm, which the boy would 
detest, and from which he would probably run away. In con- 
sidering the question of probation, the trustees always confer 
at committee meetings with the superintendent and the visitors 
in the employ of the school ; the visitors having previously in- 
vestigated the boy's home, and knowing also what other open- 
ings are practicable, are thus in a position to render invaluable 
assistance in weighing the pros and cons of each case. About 
60 per cent, of the Westborough boys go home at once on leav- 
ing the school. When in their own homes, however, the offices 
of the visitor are pre-eminently important, and many are the 
appeals which come from father or mother for aid in counselling 
or controlling boys who in returning to parental authority have 
slipped back into old habits of disobedience. Still more urgent 

* Under their by-laws, the tmstees hold only the right to veto the employment of any 
officer. 



qualifications the trusteea have been fortunate enoogh to eecnra 
in tbe three gentlemen whom they employ. 

On page 90 will be fonnd the report of the euperintendent of 
Tisitation, which should be read by all interested in this line of 
the work. 

On page 39 will be found tables showing the well and ill 
doing of all Lyman School probationers, which tables are 
studied anxiously by the trustees from year to year, they real- 
izing that it is by facts such as these tbat the usefulness of the 
school must be judged. Figures of this character were first 
compiled in 1893 for the World's Fair, and they then startled 
the trustees by their bad showing. As a. consequence, the pres- 
ent system of visitation was organized some two years later, 
and some part of the improved results during recent years may 
be reasonably attributed to this cause. A comparative table, 
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showing the conduct of those attaining majority for each year 
since the figures have been gathered, is as follows : — 



1898. 



1896. *1897. 



1898. 



1899. 



1900. 



Doing well, 

Not doing well, 

Have been in other penal Instltutione,* 
Oat of the State, . . 

Lost track of, 

Doing well at last accounts, . 
Not doing well at last accounts, . 



42j( 



ZH 



23K 






6*) 



'^*: 
^ 



SOK 
lilt 



68)( 

Sjt 

81lt 



6W 



1* 



r! 



* Many among these have been in a penal institution in former years, and may be now out- 
side again, of whom some, if judged by their present conduct, should be classed with those 
doing well. 

Be it noted that the percentages of those attaining majority 
within the year are chosen as the test figures rather than those 
concerning the whole number of probationers, because in the 
latter are included boys who have been outside the school too 
short a time to allow their careers to become significant. For 
instance, the tables show that last year whereas 74 per cent, of 
the total number of probationers were doing well, only 69 per 
cent, were doing well of those who within the year had attained 
majority. As further illustrating the misleading character of 
figures which are not so taken as to check ofif one set of results 
against another, it is worth while to notice that in the report 
of the superintendent of visitation 89+ per cent, of those sub- 
ject to visitation are shown to be doing well, because from this 
list those who have been returned to the school or transferred 
to prison for misconduct are necessarily subtracted ; hence such 
figures, however gratifying from one point of view, are valueless 
as showing the proportional well-doing of the whole number. 
Failing to understand the basis upon which the Lyman School 
computes the figures which it puts forward as significant, the 
success of the institution would be too harshly judged. 

The school has recently encountered a serious loss in the de* 
struction by fire on the afternoon of September 6 of the hay 
barn, a structure which was the pride of the school, it having 
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been built bj tba boys* labor. The fire tr 

who plamied in tiuit vay to effect their ei 

aei^er of them aohiered tbeir parpoee, uid 

traoaferred to the refonoatory at Coooord. 

had been oonoflrned in the burning of the b 

Island last spriog, and his confederates hai 

Coocord ; bat this boy, beoanse he was so 

tiie Lyman Sdiool, where he soon b^n 

deatroction. Tbe gratifying ftatore of the 

lent oondatA of every boy in the st^ool, w 

the two gailty ones. Throngs of people o 

many of them ridiag ap on bicycles, which 

mi the hillskle, the Lyman School boys m< 

to mingle with the crowd and ran about 

not one attempted any miscoodact, bat, < 

eagerly did their part io helping to fight t 

to tlte efficient aaustanoe of the Westboroi 

wMdi hastened to the scene, the oow ht 

boildibgs were saved intact. None of the 

and the fkrm Implementa were all eared ; bt 

of hay was consnmed. Tbe Ctovernor an< 

granted $7,500 from the emei^noy fand ol 

to rebuild the building, and it is already 

being made ready in time to reoeire the fod 

is let oat on contract, pressure of time forbidding ita being pot 

np as before, by boy labor. Under tbe contract the bam will 

be completed by December of the current year. 

There appears to be little question that it would be the part 
of wisdom for a stand-pipe to be built at the school with suffi- 
cient storage of water to secure fuller protection against fire. 
The buildings on the upper part of the hill stand so high that 
with the present water supply it woald not be possible to get a 
stream over them, and in fighting the flames of the barn the 
firemen were heavily handicapped by the scaotiDess of the sup- 
ply. The trustees have hesitated heretofore to urge this mat- 
ter upon the Legislature as there has never beeo a time whea 
other needs have not seemed more pressing ; but with the recent 
warning before them they are securing figures as to the cost of 
improved protection against fire, and will present them, with 
their recommendation, to the Legislature. 
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$5,600 ; for tuition f^es to towns, $500. The expenditure in 
behalf of the institution from Oct. 1, 1899, to Sept. 30, 1900, 
was $73,834.94. The expenditure in behalf of probationers 
was $10,921.37. The per capita cost of the institution was 
$4.73, and $458.08 was turned into the State treasury, making 
a net per capita of $4.70. The per capita cost of Berlin is 
estimated at $2.95. Page 71 gives an itemized per capita table 
of the daily expenses of the institution. The per capita cost 
of visitation was 19 cents per week. The whole sum spent in 
behalf of the boys connected with the school, either as inmates, 
probationers or boarders, was $84,756.31, or a per capita 
approximately of $1.78 per week. 
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from yielding to the impulse to run home or back to her dan» 
gerous companions. She will find that she cannot leave her 
room at night without startling the household by an electric 
bell ; that she must account for herself to the matron, teacher 
or housekeeper under whose direction she is at work, whether 
in the sewing room, halls or kitchen department, or out on the 
farm, or on the play-ground, or in the superintendent's house » 
where a half-dozen girls assist in the work. She will find that 
within the rules which are made in order to fix a standard of 
conduct there is much room for exercise of individual taste in 
making up simple materials for her own wear or for some 
younger girl ; for nature study and for singing while at work 
in the sewing room or in chorus in the chapel, where the 
teachers lead and train the whole school in singing anthems 
and other good music. 

In the part of the year when farm work is plenty, ** our lady 
farmer," as she is sometimes called, takes out all who can be 
spared from each household in turn ; and much benefit comes 
to the girl who has perhaps never before discovered that toma- 
toes and potatoes have different ways of growing, nor that corn 
roasted out of doors on the hot embers can be so good at the 
harvest' festival. 

In the winter months the gymnastic practice helps to make 
the scholars active and erect, as well as more prompt to hear 
and to obey orders. 

The superintendent, Mrs. Brackett, maintains her high stan- 
dard as to the qualifications requisite for this work. Her 
co-workers must be women of judgment, trained by practical 
experience of life for such work as is entrusted to them ; and 
then she consults with them and inspires them with her own 
zeal and enthusiasm of humanity, gives them responsibility in 
full measure, and satisfaction and credit when good results 
appear. 

The friendly relations between the house officers and the 
girls sometimes tax the patience of the former when corre- 
spondence is expected by those who are placed out, but this 
and very many other kindnesses are unselfishly given by 
them. 

Classification, according to comparative innocence on the 
one hand or experience of evil-doing on the other, serves to 
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In a neaty one-story house, with barn and hen-coop, and a 
small bit of garden, one of the trustees lately visited a young 
woman with her husband and her boy, a healthy little New 
Englander. Always attractive, though formerly wayward and 
restless, the youug wife and mother had gained an expression 
of responsibility and absorption in her home cares and duties. 
Her father-in-law pronounced the young people to be ** getting 
on splendidly." 

In another there is a girl who had worked hard on a farm 
and saved $60, which enabled her to pay for a course in type- 
writing and stenography, while still earning her board by light 
housework. 

Od the cars, a young mother with two fine, robust, intelli- 
gent children claimed recognition of one of the trustees. She 
deserves and has won the respect of her good neighbors. 

Several others bring their children to the school, where ap- 
preciative friends are sure to be found to give them a hearty 
welcome. 

Another, mentioned in last year's report, as wishing to bring 
up her boys as she was brought up at the school, when lately 
making a call there, was introduced to the girls. Suddenly 
one of them, who had been quite troublesome, burst into tears^ 
asking, **Do you think I could ever be like Annie?" 

These encouraging instances might be offset by mention of 
others where dishonest and vicious conduct has brought dis- 
grace upon the school and upon all connected with it. Un- 
fortunately it is these cases which cause notoriety, while the 
unobtrusive but useful lives such as we have described are not 
known to fame. 

The tabulated statements on pages 104-107 will give, as accu- 
rately as figures can be made to state them, the relative propor- 
tion of failures and successes. The following extracts from a 
recent letter, received by the superintendent from one of her 
more ambitious girls, are worthy of a place in this report : — 

Oct. 27, 1900. 

Mt Dear Mrs. Bra.ckett : — I guess you will be surprised to hear 
from me . . . I wrote you about five years ago when I attended 
— school, since which I have finished a course in — college, and am 
now pursuing a course in medicine. What do you think about that? 
When I stop to think it is really a surprise to myself, for six years 
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ago I never thought that I'd make a doctor. Yes, I've started out 
to become a medical missionary. It has always been my desire to 
be of some use in the world and to be a blessing to my people . . . 
Dear Mrs. Brackett, how much I think of you and how much I think 
of all the teachers. The lessons I learned while there [at Lancaster] 
I can never forget. Forget them ! I guess not, when they are con- 
tinually coming before me in many instances. For instance, one 
young lady says, '^ Dear me, I wish I could make a good button- 
hole." Then I can say, ^' Well, I learned to make button-holes years 
ago, when I attended school in Massachusetts, and to sew and darn 
stockings." All these things I am truly thankful for now. I shall 
always be grateful for ever having been an inmate of the Lancaster 
Industrial School. 

My whole desire now is to become a blessing to others during the 
remainder of my life. Long may the school at Lancaster last that 
others may be benefited as I have been. 

With much love to all I send this letter to you. 

In the light of experience with regard to girls who come into 
the care of the State as dependent or as neglected children 
with some of the younger juvenile offenders, the State Board 
of Charity has demonstrated the fact that by payment of board, 
whenever necessary, private families can be found to bring up 
the more innocent girls, however wayward ; to employ them, 
and give them educational and social privileges like other girls. 
In fact, it has been proved that a fair proportion of the younger 
girls committed to the Lancaster School can soon be thus pro- 
vided for in return for payment of $1.50 to $2 per week. 

The school at Lancaster is then needed for girls who are 
likely to do haim or get harm if placed directly in private 
families. From such broken homes as we have often described,* 
either mined by intemperance or unfaithfulness of parents, or 
through the hardships that are liable to follow upon the loss of 

* Fifty per cent, of the girls committed this year were orphans or half orphans. 
Among the homes from which girls have been taken we find some which are described 
as follows : — 



Father dead; home not good. 
Step- father; mother goes out to work. 
Father invalid ; mother a dreMmaker. 
*• Neglected child." 
Own mother dead. 

Father coarse and rough; mother hard work- 
ing. 
Parents bad ; father a miserable man. 
Father unknown ; mother dead. 



Father intemperate; quarrelling at home. 

Home bad; parents dead. 

Parents bad. 

Father drinks. 

No home ; ftither neglected her. 

Mother dead; father drinks. 

Mother a bad woman. 

Father intemperate; mother works out. 

Father at the State Farm ; mother dead. 
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both or of either parent, there come girls who, under tempo- 
rary excitement or with more deeply rooted tendencies toward 
unchaste conduct, need to be protected from themselves and 
from those who lie in wait for them. Others there are who 
have been led astray, but who still have the capacity for t 
better life ; who are not injured to the core ; who, if arrested 
early in their career, can become respectable, industrious, self- 
supporting and useful. The tables on page 105 of this report 
bring to light two points which the superintendent has often 
brought to the attention of the trustees, and which the trustees 
have repeatedly urged in their reports, viz. : (1) that among 
the commitments are found a large number of girls who are so 
much below the average in intelligence as to be incapable of 
controlling or protecting themselves, as has been carefully ex- 
plained on page 19 ; (2) that girls who are arrested and com- 
mitted to the school while as yet only in danger are more open 
to its good influences than those who have been left to drift 
without a change in their surroundings till they have become 
accustomed to vice. The trustees would respectfully call the 
attention of the magistrates, and of all others interested in pre- 
ventive work and in the best economy for the State care of 
young offenders, to these facts. 

Doubtless there are, in our cities and towns, girls who, if re- 
moved this week, this day, from the dangers that are known to 
beset them, would be suitable subjects for this school. To let 
a girl go at large after she has been found, as one of the pro- 
bation officers expressed it, to be ** fascinated" with bad com- 
pany *^ so that she cared for nothing else," is as dangerous as to 
expose a patient in a depressed condition of health to some con- 
tagious disease. 

So good are the opportunities at the school that one cannot 
help wishing that all its pupils were as good as the best and 
all capable of profiting to the utmost. That this cannot be is 
quite evident, for this school was founded not for the righteous 
but to bring sinners to repentance. 

The question of providing in the wisest way for the increas- 
ing numbers has been recognized by the trustees, for several 
years, as a serious problem, it having been feared that, as one 
family house after another was added, something of the rare 
and valuable relations of mutual acquaintance and understand- 
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t ing between the superintendent and the individual girls might 
& be lost. The last built family house which was opened last 
f February was agreed to be the limit, and now that the addi- 
: tional accommodations which this cottage provided are insuffi- 
cient, the recommendation is renewed that a branch institution 
be established more or less closely connected with the school 
at Lancaster. There should be ready transfer between these 
two schools for girls, such as would allow the present system 
of classification to be yet more satisfactorily developed. 

The school opened the year with 163 inmates and closed with 
187, the average being 171. 

The appropriation for the past year for running the school 
was $36,575 (of which $15,500 was for salaries and $21,075 for 
i^urrent expenses) and the appropriation for boarding out and 
other expenses in behalf of probationers was $2,500 and $125 
for tuition paid to towns. The expenditure for salaries and 
current expenses from Sept. 30, 1899, to Sept. 30, 1900, was 
$32,202.31, which makes a per capita cost of $3.62. 
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TEUST FUNDS OF LYMAN AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS. 



TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

State Reform School, Ltman Fund. 

Henry C. Greeley, Treasurer, in account unth Income of Ltman Funi>. 

ISM. DR- 

Oct. 1. Balance of former account, 

Dividend Citizens' National Bank, . 

27. Interest Worcester Street Railway bonds, 
Dec. 27. Rebate bank tax, .... 

28. People's Savings Bank, . 
80. Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 

lfN»0. 

Jan. 15. Dividend Fitchburg Railroad, . 
Feb. 17. Interest Worcester Street Railway bonds, 
Mar. 81. Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Apr. 2. Dividend Citizens' National Bank, . 
10. Repaid by Thomas Keating, . 

Worcester Street Railway bonds paid, 

Dividend Fitchburg Railroad, . 

Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 

Westborough Savings Bank, 

Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 



June SO. 

Aug. 28. 
Sept. 29. 



t8»9. 

Oct. 18. 



Cr. 



Sunday services, Berlin, . 
Callahan Supply Company, 
Harrington & Newton, 
AUiston Greene, 
W.J.Wilcox, . 
27. W.J.Wilcox, . 

Baker, Rickelson & Co., . 
Chas. Baker Company, 
Alfred Smalley, 
Callahan Supply Company, 
Nov. 2. Callahan Supply Company, 
W.J.Wilcox, . 



(408 28 


120 00 


200 00 


91 87 


500 00 


286 00 


184 00 


100 00 


286 00 


120 00 


5 30 


4,016 67 


184 OO 


286 00 


300 OO 


286 00 


•7,869 07 


f 26 00 


410 21 


112 97 


16 66 


16 66 


8 34 


33 30 


12 50 


73 50 


16 02 


10 87 


16 66 



Amoujii carried forward. 



$753 69 
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Amount brought forward, 1758 69 

ISM. 

Nov. 3. Alliston Greene, 16 67 

8. Dr. Quackenboss SG 44 

Callahan Supply Company 13 4S 

Mr. Morrell, Brigham Academy, .... 10 00 

Dec. 29. 76 00 

Waldo Bro's, 25 40 

Hon. A. S. Roe 40 00 

Prof, J. 0. Lyford 30 OO 

F. E. Corey 6 00 

Alliston Greene, 16 67 

W. J. Wilcxii 26 00 

A. F. Howe, for boys, 16 00 

E. C. Putnam, for boy, 8 76 

Jan. 2. W. J. Wilcox 26 00 

Alliston Greene 16 67 

8. C. B. Frost Co 360 00 

Chas. E. Laoriat & Co., S 64 

17. Berlin 28 OO 

34. Academy, .... 30 00 

& Co 12 90 

Feb. 9. W. J. Wilcox, 16 66 

Alliston Greene, 16 66 

6 67 

'AWfM and Co., 8 fiO 

2 10 

16. Company 291 06 

Mar. 6. 16 66 

16 66 

7-  16 60 

Education of boy 20 00 

Apr. 8. 70 Oft 

Berlin 24 00 

W. . 16 67 

Alliston Greene, 16 67 

21. Prof. J. C. Lyford 10 00 

Hon. A. 8. Roe 40 00 

May 1. Alliston Greene, 16 67 

W. 16 67 

11. 41*^4^ & Co., . . . . -. . 2S08 

& Co., 10 95 

14. '■'H 3,979 11 

26. S. G. Co 18 68 

31. W. J. Wilcox 16 67 

Alliston Greene 16 67 

Ivor Johnson S. G. Co., 19 40 

Amount earried forward 16,241 86 
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AmatirU brought forward, $6,241 86 

i»oo. 

June 7. Little, Brown & Co., . 
July 6. W.J.Wilcox, . 
Alliston Greene, 

10. Fourth of July celebration, 
Sunday services, Berlin, 

11. C. B. Frost & Co., . 
Brown, Durrell & Co., 

Aug. 7. Alliston Greene, 

W.J.Wilcox, . 

Hon. A. S. Roe, . 

P. A. Nordell, . 

16. Brown, Durrell & Co., 

28. Hot-house bill, . 
Sept. 5. Alliston Greene, 

W.J.Wilcox, . 
24. Two lectures, . 

Iver Johnson S. G. Co., 

29. Alliston Greene, 
W.J.Wilcox, . 
Iver Johnson S. G. Co., 
Balance forward, 



30 00 


16 66 


16 66 


76 00 


26 00 


24 39 


20 19 


16 66 


16 66 


20 00 


10 00 


19 60 


537 68 


16 66 


16 66 


8 28 


28 54 


16 67 


16 67 


9 80 


184 53 



Sbpt. 29, 1900. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walkbb. 

£. C. Sanfobd. 



f 7,369 07 



State Reform School, Mary Lamb Fund. 

Henrt C. Greelet, Treasurer, in account with Income of Mart Lamb 

Fund. 



1800. 

Oct. 1. 
Dec. .30. 

1000. 

Mar. 31. 
June 30. 
Sept. 29. 



1000. 

Jan. 24. 



Dr. 

Balance of former account, 
Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 

Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 
Dividend Boston & Albany Railroad, 



Cr. 



Paid for stereopticon. 
Balance forward. 



Sbpt. 29, 1900. 
Examined and approved : M. H. Walkbb. 

£. C. Sanfobd. 



t83 93 
12 00 


12 00 
12 00 
12 00 


tl31 93 


140 00 
91 93 



tl31 93 
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Industrial School, Mart Lamb Fund. 

Henrt C. Greeley, Treasurer^ in account with Income of Mary Lamb 

Fund. 

18M. Dr. 

Oct. 1 . Balance of former account, t^^ ^^ 

1900. 

Sept. 29. People's Savings Bank, Worcester, .... 20 00 

t64 64 
1800. Cr. 

Dec. 16. Christmas, f 40 00 

1000. 

June 25. Fourth of July celebration, 20 00 

Balance forward, 4 64 

(64 64 
Sept. 29, 1900. 

Bxamined and approyed : M. H. Walker. 

£. C. Samfobd. 

Industrial School, Fay Fund. 
Henry C. Greeley, TreoLsurer^ in account with Income op Fay Fund. 



1800. 



Dr. 



Nov. 27. Interest Chelsea Sayings Bank, .... f 40 38^ 



1800. 



Cr. 



Nov. 27. Mrs. L. L. Brackett, for best girls, .... f 40 88^ 

Sept. 29, 1900. 
Examined and approYed : M. H. Walkeb. 

£. C. Sanford. 

Inventory op Lyman School Investments. 

Lyman Fund, 
4 bonds Chic. June. & Union Stock Yards, 



143 shares Boston & Albany R.R. stock, 

92 shares Fitch burg Railroad stock, . 

40 shares Citizens^ National Bank stock, . 
Deposit M on son Savings Bank, . 
Deposit Ware Savings Bank, 
Deposit Palmer Savings Bank, 
Deposit Hampden Savings Bank, . 
Deposit Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Deposit Springfield Institution for Savings, 
Deposit People^s Savings Bank, Worcester, 
Deposit Worcester County Institution for Savings, 1,458 58 1,458 58 
Deposit Westborough Savings Bank, . . . 1,171 20 1,171 20 



Par Valae. Market Value. 

14,000 00 14,000 00 



14,300 00 28,600 00 
9,200 00 6,900 00 



4,000 00 4,800 oa 

1,500 62 1,500 62 

1,533 70 1,533 70 

1,507 70 1,507 70 

1,482 14 1,482 14 

1,482 14 1,482 14 

1,342 48 1,342 48 

941 64 941 64 



Deport Clinton Savlnga Bank, . 
Deposit People's Savings Bank, Worcester, 



Sbft. 29, igOO. 
Examined and approved: M. H. Waj/ebb. 
E. C. SANroBS. 



»1,«8 08 11.453 08 



Fay Fund. 
Deposit In Chelsea Savings Bank, . . ♦1,080 00 1 1,020 00 



B. C. SakTOED. 

BogvTiFund. 
One State of Maine 6 per cent, bond in custody 
of State Treasurer, »1.000 00 11,000 00 

Sept. 30, 1900. 
Examlaed and approved ; M. H. Walebb. 
E. C. SAnrOED. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Indtistrial Schools. 

The sab joined tables present these facts : there have been 527 
pupils cared for during the year, of whom 173 were new commit- 
ments, an increase of 5 over those of the preceding year, and the 
largest number committed in any year save one for ten years. The 
daily average number has been about 300 (299.65). The average 
age of those committed was 13.8 years, the youngest average for ten 
years. The causes alleged for commitment in 90 per cent, of the 
cases were stealing or stubbornness, the second being usually a euphe- 
mism for the first. It needs to be borne in mind that the charge 
upon which a boy under fifteen years of age is committed to the 
guardianship of the State does not necessarily signify criminality or 
criminal bent. It may be simply the misdirected energy of imma- 
turity, and it remains to be disclosed whether by skilful teaching and 
watchful care this energy can be given a useful direction. Table 
No. 8 shows certain facts determinative of the anti-social tendencies 
of a portion of the past year's commitments : 65 per cent, had used 
tobacco, mostly cigarettes ; 8 per cent, had tippled ; 67 per cent, had 
been arrested before ; 50 per cent, had had a term in truant school or 
other institution ; 45 per cent, were orphans or half orphans, mainly 
half orphans ; in nearly 50 per cent, of the cases one or both parents 
had been addicted to drink ; 60 per cent, were of foreign parentage. 
While it is impossible to assign a definite degree of causation to such 
facts, they undoubtedly have a bearing upon the waywardness shown, 
although probably a subordinate one. 

The average time spent in the institution by boys placed on proba- 
tion for the first time, exclusive of boarding boys, is 20.85 months, a 
slight increase in the time spent in the institution over the preceding 
year. The number allowed to go to parents was 130 ; to homes in 
the farming community, 85. Both numbers are in excess of the pre- 
vious year, but the ratio of those given their first probation with 
parents over those going to others has increased by 13 per cent. 
The opinion of the probation committee has for several years leaned 
more and more toward giving the parental home of the probationer a 
trial in every case where there seemed any prospect that the boy 
could do well in it. The ties of childhood are strong, and with a 
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boy fifteen or Bizteen years old the pall of early associations and 
memories are generally too strong to be resisted ; so, unless the 
home conditions are positively prohibitive, the practice has come to 
be to try the probationer in them, and, if he cannot succeed, then to 
find him a home elsewhere. With the discriminating oversight of 
the visitors this practice seems to be working well. The tables ex- 
hibiting the conduct of probationers all show a gratifying condition, 
the percentage of well-doers showing in only one retrogression and in 
almost every table an advance, — this is notable in case of those 
reaching their twenty-first birthday during this year, the increase 
being from 61 to 69 per cent, over 1898-99. 

The need of the new cottage, which is being constructed out of the 
old chapel, is very urgent. Its completion will only modify the over- 
crowding, as there will still be more than a cottage complement to be 
quai*tered upon different cottages. The increase in commitments, the 
steady maintenance of the average 300 with longer periods when the 
numbers reach considerably higher, indicate the need of the cottage, 
which has been heretofore asked but not granted. 

An even more serious need, however, is some change in the dis- 
posal of sewage. The present plan, from the first unsatisfactory, 
has become not only a nuisance, but a positive menace to the health 
of the school and of the town. Some steps should be taken without 
delay to remedy this evil, even if it should be necessary to struggle 
on with overcrowded cottages. 

The burning of the hay barn emphasizes the fact that no effective 
provision has ever been made to fight fire. While the supply of 
water is abundant, the pond from which it comes is only a trifle 
higher in level than the hill upon which the major part of the institu- 
tion buildings are situated, and the supply pipe coming from the main 
is too small. To give adequate water pressure a large stand-pipe and 
wind pump with six-inch main leading to it is needed. 

The work of remodelling the chapel for a cottage is going satis- 
factorily forward in the hands of Mr. Wilcox and his boys. Before 
setting about this work they built the greenhouse, a structure 100 feet 
long and 28 feet wide, with three divisions for different degrees of 
heat. The house has been piped for hot water, and is now in 
operation. 

The great event of the year with us has been the completion and 
occupation of the school-house. It was a huge undertaking to attempt, 
with untrained boys of an average age of fifteen years as carpenters 
and masons, considering that very few of those who helped at the 
beginning could remain to contribute the skill acquired by their earlier 
experience to the completion of the building. Twenty-one and one- 
half months after beginning the work the building was formally 
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opened, March 1, 1900. The structare covers one-fifth of an acre of 
ground, has three-qnarters of an acre of floor space and took three- 
fourths of a million of bricks to build. It is excellently fitted to the 
work of a graded school, in arrangement, lighting and ventilation. 
Thus far it has satisfied the expectations of those who planned it. 

The laundry went into operation about the middle of September, 
and with the end of the month all the cottage laundries closed. The 
new laundry is well equipped and convenient in every way. 

The fitting np of the first floor of this building for manual training 
is nearly complete, but the work has seriously interfered with the 
fctrmation of classes in forging and wood-turning. 

The central kitchen is rapidly approaching completion. All these 
changes have not contributed to a quiet life on the part of either boys 
or officers, but it is hoped that the augmented efficiency in organiza- 
tion will compensate for present vexatious inconveniences. It seems 
quite doubtful if the one boiler at the laundry building will do all the 
work which will be asked of it, and it may be necessary to supple- 
ment it with a second of equal size during the coming winter. 

The contract for the new hay bam was awarded to Scoville & 
Wheeler of Worcester, who were the lowest bidders. The silo was 
built by day labor, as the silage corn would not await the time neces- 
sary to prepare plans and get bids. A capacious silo has been erected, 
24 feet in diameter and 48 feet between floor and plate, and it will 
hold nine or ten months' supply for all the cows the barn will accom- 
modate. The contract calls for the bam to be completed December 
9. The bam is urgently needed, as there is no storage for hay, and 
the supply of fodder which can be had from the fields will be ex- 
hausted early in November, or sooner. 

The brass band has done another year of efficient work, under their 
skilful leader, Mr. Wilcox. About fifty boys have had the training. 
Thirty new pieces of high-grade music have been mastered. The 
band has given many out-of-door concerts for the pleasure of the 
school, and furnished the music for Memorial Day to the Southborough 
G. A. R. Post. Many engagements elsewhere might have been made 
had it been deemed wise. 

The reports of officers and teachers appended give glimpses of the 
work attempted in the various departments, and contain much of in- 
terest to workers. Only a few random hints at the more obvious 
things in this work can at best be given. The persistent, every-day 
endeavor, the search after the secret springs which shall set each 
young life going in the right direction; the deep, often agonizing, 
yearning to find some avenue to the wayward mind, — such things as 
these, which signify most perhaps in determining results, can have no 
place in a report. Yet it is because I have men and women who are 
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willing to pat the best of a trained mind and a disciplined heart into 
the development of these boys that the work is meeting with whatever 
degree of snccess it has. Eqnipment, funds, plans, even, are only 
the dry bones ; the live teacher in school room, in shop, in field, can 
alone incite the currents of moral and intellectual life into action. 
The school stands or falls, lives or dies, in the quality and personnel of 
its teachers ; and an employee who is not a teacher in the best sense 
has no place in a school of this kind. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. F. CHAPIN, 

Superintendent, 
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Table No. 1. 

Showing the Number received and released^ and the Oeneral Condition 
of the School for the Tear ending Sept. 30^ 1900. 

Boys in school Sept. 30, 1899, 289 

Received. — Since committed, . * . * 173 

Returned from places, 78 

Returned "boarded-out" boys, . . . .10 
Returned Berlin boys, not boarded out, ... 6 

Recommitted, 1 

Runaways recaptured, 19 

Returned runaway from George Junior Republic, . 1 

288 

Whole number in school during the year, ..... ^677 

Released. — On probation to parents, . . • . . . • 130 

On probation to others, 85 

Transferred to Massachusetts Reformatory, . . 7 

Runaways, 19 

Boarded out, 27 

Returned to. court, . . .3 

State Almshouse, 1 

George Junior Republic, 1 

Discharged, 2 

Enlisted in navy, 3 

278 

Remaining.in school Sept. 30, 1900, 299 

Table No. 2. 

Showing the Admissions^ Number discharged and Average Number for 

Each Month. 



MONTHS. 



Admitted. 



Discharged. 



Average No. 



October, . 

November, 

December, 

January, .' 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . 

September, 

Totals, 



28 
25 
27 
U 
22 
24 
26 
16 
33 
29 
21 
23 



288 



25 
15 
31 
20 
8 
20 
30 
29 
23 
29 
28 
20 



278 



294.67 

297.63 

305.42 

294.61 

299.17 

307.06 

304.43 

298.8 

298.66 

300.5 

297.97 

296.96 



299.65 



This represents 527 individaals. 



RniuiwBjs from tbe aohool, S2 

In iDsane hospital, 1 



IMflcharged from the care of the school : — 

Returned to the court as over age limit, . . . .11 

Discharged as unfit subjects, 12 

Transferred to tbe Massachusetts Reformatory,* . . .88 
la institutioDS other than the Massachusetts Reformatory, . 5 
In Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded, ... 8 
Discharged to go out of the State with parents, ... 4 
Dead 12 



Total 1,139 

* Id formsr reporta, bo7S IratufeTreil to tbe MflBeachaaects Berormatory have bean 
dsiMd In Ibe aecllon above si '> (till legally tn castody, bnt beyond practical control," 
bat under a recent opinion of the Attorney- Qeneral it la held that, alnce when trant- 
ferred the mltUmnt goei with them, they, ibotild be duHd aa dltcbatgcd from tbe care 
of the aehooi. 
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Table No. 8 — Oontinued, 

B. Shomng Condition by Ages of AU Boys Outside the School^ but 

Subject to its Custody. 

Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation up to Oct. 1, 1900 : — 

Doing well, 687 or 74 per cent. 

Not doing well, 16 or 2 per cent. 

Have been in some other penal institution, . . 93 or 12 per cent. 

Out of the State, 15 or 2 per cent. 

Whereabouts and conditions unknown, . . . 77 or 10 per cent. 

Total, . .788 

Condition of boys under twenty-one on probation one year or more : — 

Doing well, 441 or 72 per cent. 

Not doing well, 16 or 3 per cent. 

Have been in other penal institutions, . . • 86 or 14 per cent. 

Out of the State, 14 or 2 per cent. 

Whereabouts and conditions unknown, . . . 68 or 9 per cent. 



Total, 



613 



Condition of boys under twenty-one on probation two years or more : — 
Doing well, . . . . , . . . 340 or 71 per cent. 

Not doing well, 9 or 2 per cent. 

Have been in other penal institutions, . . . 68 or 14 per cent. 

Out of the State, 12 or 3 per cent. 

Whereabouts and conditions unknown, . • . 47 or 10 per cent. 



Total, 



476 



Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 
nineteenth year before Oct. 1, 1900 : — 

Doing well, 170 or 66 per cent. 

Not doing well, 4 or 2 per cent. 

Have been in other penal institutions, . . . 49 or 19 per cent. 

Out of the State, 10 or 3 per cent. 

Whereabouts and conditions unknown, . . . 24 or 10 per cent. 



Total, 



267 



Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 



twentieth year before Oct. 1, 1900 : — 

Doing well, 

Not doing well, .... 
Have been in other penal institutions, 
Out of the State, .... 
Whereabouts and condition unknown. 

Total, . . . • • 



78 or 61 per cent. 

2 or 2 per cent. 
26 or 21 per cent. 

7 or 6 per cent. 
16 or 11 per cent. 

128 
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Table No. 8 — Concluded. 

Condition of all boys who complete their twenty-first year before Oct. 1, 

1900 : — 

Doing well, 74 or 69 per cent 

Not doing well, 2 or 2 per cent 

Have been in other penal institutions,* . . . 24 or 22 per cent 

Out of the State, 1 or 1 per cent 

Lost track of : — 

Doing well at last accounts, . . . 6 or 6 per cent. 

Total, 107 

0. Visitation of Probationers, 

Visits made by agents of the school, 1,733 

Visits made by trustees, 3 

1,736 

« 

Of the 1,786 visits, 743 wore made to 437 boys over eighteen, and 993 to 

436 boys under eighteen. 
Whole number of names on the visiting list for the year, . . . 873 

Investigation of homes by agents, 199 

Investigation of places by agents, 19 

f 1,247.17 have been collected in behalf of 41 boys. 



Table No. 4. 

Showing the Commitments from the Several Counties for the Past Year 

and previously. 



COUNTIES. 



Past Year. 



FreTloasly. 



Totals. 



Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, . 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

Franklin, . 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, . 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, . 

Worcester, 

Totals, 



4 

3 

19 

27 
4 
9 
1 

87 

3 

1 

45 

20 



173 



58 

257 

698 

17 

1,172 

57 

476 

93 

1,424 

17 

493 

150 

1,584 

863 



7,359 



62 

260 

717 

17 

1,199 

61 

485 

94 

1,461 

17 

496 

151 

1,629 

883 



7,532 



* Among these are a namber of boys who have gone to Concord several years since 
and are now out on ticket of leave, of wbom some, at least, if judged by present con- 
duct, should be classed as doing well. 
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Tablb No, 6. 

Showing Nativity of Parents of Boys committed during the Past Ten 

Years. 



^ Si a 
It a EH 



■■IS m M 

3 M M 

Showing NativUy of Boys committed during the Past Ten Tears. 



Sluiwing by lahal Authority the CommitmeTOs have been made the Past 
Tear. 



By dietrict conit, 
municipal oonrt, . 
police court, 
superior court, i i 
trial juBticed, 
State Board of Charity, 
Total, . 
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Table No. 7. 
Showing Age of Boys when committed. 



AOE. 



Committed 

during 
Past Tear. 



Gommltted 
previoiuly. 



Totali. 



Six, . 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, . 

Eleven, , 

Twelve, 

Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, , 



Seventeen, 
Eighteen and over. 
Unknown, 
Totals, . 



1 

1 

5 

10 

26 

68 

70 

5 

1 



173 



5 

26 

121 

241 

482 

717 

1,022 

1,886 

1,619 

968 

682 

181 

17 

44 



7,869 



6 

26 

122 

242 

487 

727 

1,048 

1,438 

1,689 

973 

583 

182 

17 

44 



7,682 



Table No. 8. 

Showing the Domestic Condition of the 173 Boys who have been com- 
mitted to the School during the Year. 

Had parents, 98 

no parents, 12 

father, 29 

mother, 87 

step-father, 16 

step-mother, 14 

intemperate father, 66 

intemperate mother, 4 

both parents intemperate, 12 

parents separated, 9 

attended church, 172 

never attended church, 1 

not attended school within one year, 16 
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Table No. 8 — Concluded. 

Had not attended school within two years, 8 

not attended school within three years, 8 

been arrested before, 116 

been inmates of other institutions, 60 

used intoxicating liquor, 13 

used tobacco (mostly cigarettes), 118 

Were employed in the mill or otherwise when arrested, ... 28 

Were idle, 87 

Were attending school, 60 

Could not read or write, 8 

Parents owning residence, 16 

Members of the family had been arrested, 50 



Table No. 9. 

Showing the Length of Time the 278 Boys who have left the Past Year 

have sfpent in the School since committed. 



8 months or less,"* 

4 months, . 

5 months, . 

6 months, . 

7 months, . 

8 months, . 

9 months, . 

10 months, . 

11 months, . 
1 year, 
1 year 1 month, 
1 year 2 months, 
1 year 3 months, 
1 year 4 months, 
1 year 5 months, 
1 year 6 months, 
1 year 7 months, 
1 year 8 months, 
1 year 9 months, 
1 year 10 months, 

1 year 11 months, 

2 years, . 



18 
10 
7 
8 
8 
7 
4 
8 
1 
2 
2 

12 
11 
22 
16 
9 

20 
14 
18 
10 
10 
10 



2 years 1 month, 
2 years 2 months, 
2 years 8 months, 
2 years 4 months, 
2 years 5 months, 
2 years 6 months, 
2 years 7 months, 
2 years 8 months, 
2 years 9 months, 
2 years 10 months, 
8 years, 

8 years 1 month, 
8 years 2 months, 
8 years 5 months, 
8 years 6 months, 
8 years 7 months, 
8 years 8 months, 
8 years 9 months, 
8 years 10 months, 
4 years. 



3 
4 
11 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
4 



Total, 259 



Ayerage time spent in the 
Average time spent in the 



institution, 19.27 months. 

institution of boarded boys, . 5.64 
Average time spent in the institution of probationers not 

boarded, released for the first time, 20.81 



II 



«« 



^ Most of those who haye left the school within less than a year are Berlin boys. 
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Table No. 10. 

Comparative ZViMe, ahowing Average 2fumbera of Inmate* and Nim- 
beirt of New Commitmenta for a Period of Ten Years. 



* . 


Areract 
Nmnber. 


NtwCom- 

mltmflnU. 


Batorned 

for 
AajGanM. 


FlAoedon 


DlMlMllll 

OthirwiM. 


lo9v~91« • 1 • • 


183.96 


109 


21 


99 


16 


1891-92, 








208.88 


125 


80 


120 


16 


1892-98, 








226.05 


146 


49 


188 


81 


1898-94, 




« 




228.00 


142 


53 


124 


75 


1894-95, 








246.78 


167 


79 


188 


88 


1895-96, 








264.61 


144 


88 


218 


16 


1896-97, 








261.87 


124 


73 


170 


38 


1897-98, 








279.42 


184 


102 


201 


46 


1898-99, 








295.52 


168 


107 


227 


55 


1899-1900, . 








299.65 


173 


115 


242 


36 


Average 


for t< 


an ye 


ars, . 


248.98 


148.2 


71.7 


170.5 


35.7 



Table No. 11. 
Showing Commitments by Months for Ten Tears. 





18S1. 


1S9S. 


18SS. 


1894. 


1895. 


1890. 


1897. 


1898. 


1S99. 


1999. 


October, . 


8 


13 


17 


18 


18 


10 


10 


18 


21 


15 


November, 


5 


5 


12 


11 


9 


6 


10 


12 


15 


18 


December, 


8 


4 


13 


9 


7 


11 


9 


10 


9 


14 


January, . 


4 


18 


6 


16 


5 


9 


8 


11 


13 


8 


February, 


6 


7 


5 


8 


10 


7 


9 


12 


8 


18 


March, 


6 


10 


13 


16 


14 


15 


11 


12 


12 


19 


April, . . 


17 


5 


6 


9 


18 


10 


11 


15 


14 


14 


May, 


10 


12 


14 


15 


12 


9 


7 


21 


14 


12 


June, 


12 


15 


6 


13 


22 


13 


6 


13 


10 


20 


July, 


15 


17 


10 


4 


20 


23 


9 


22 


22 


18 


August, . 


14 


16 


17 


12 


16 


23 


13 


17 


15 


14 


September, 


10 


8 


27 


11 
142 


16 


8 
144 


21 


21 


15 


14 


Totals, . 


109 


125 


146 


167 


124 


184 


168 


173 
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Table No. 12. 

Offences with which Boys committed the Past Year have been charged. 

Assault, • • . 2 

Accomplice in stealing, . * • . • .2 

Breaking and entering, . . . . . . .... .81 

Burning buildings, 3 

Habitual absentee, . 2 

Larceny, . . , .72 

Stubbornness, , .52 

Throwing stones, 2 

Truancy, 1 

Vagrancy, 4 

Violating regulations of truant school, 2 



Total, 



173 



Table No. 13. — Some Comparative Statistics. 

A. Showing the Average Age of Boys released on Probation for the 

Past Ten Tears. 



1891, . 


. 15.48 


1896, . . . 


. 15.17 


1892, . 


. 15.63 


1897, . . . 


. 15.15 


1893, . 


. 14.81 


1898, . 


. 15.60 


1894, . 


. 14.94 


1899, . 


. 15.17 


1895, . 


. 15.49 


1900, . 


. 15.31 



B. Showing the Average Time spent in the Institution for the Past 

Ten Tears. 



1891, . 


22.60 months. 

• • 


1896, . 


18.03 months. 


1892, . 


22.10 months. 


1897, . 


21.00 months. 


1898, . 


19.40 months. 

• 


1898, . 


19.90 months. 

m % i 


1894, . 


16.95 months. 


1899, . 


20.40 months. 


1895, . 


21.17 months. 


1900, . 


19.27 months. 
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Table No. 13 — Concluded* 
C. SJiovnng the Average Age of Commitment for the Past Ten Tears, 



1891, . ... . 13.89 

1892, 13.73 

1893, 13.39 

1894 13.87 

1895, 13.44 



1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 



18.68 
18.S1 
18.17 



18.48 



18.08 



D. Showing the Number of Boys returned to the School for Any 

Cause for Ten Tears. 



1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 



21 
30 
35 
33 

60 



1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 



87 

78 

102 

107 

116 



E, Showing Weekly per Capita Cost of the Institution for Ten Tears, 





Gross. 


Net. 




Gross. 


Net 


1891, . 


4.44 


4.31 


1896, . 


4.61 


4.55 


1892, . 


4.76 


4.60 


1897, . 


4.72 


4.66 


1893, . 


4.31 


4.15 


1898, . 


4.62 


4.49 


1894, . 


4.76 


4.67 


1899, . 


4.39 


4.36 


1896, . 


4.46 


4.36 


1900, . 


4.73 


4.70 
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Table No. 14. 
Report of Sewing Boom for Tear ending Sept. 30, 1900. 



Articles made. 


Articles repaired. 


Aprons, 136 


Aprons, . 


24 


Bags, 








6 


Blankets, 


2 


Coats, 








36 


Caps, 


48 


Coffee bags, 








2 


Coats, 


. 106 


Coverings, 








2 


Curtains, 


6 


Dish cloths, . 








. 50 


Drawers, 


. 225 


Dish towels, . 








. 229 


Handkerchiefs, 


10 


Holders, . 








9 


Horse blankets. 


1 


Label strips, . 








151 


Labels, . 


12 


Mattresses, 








2 


Mats, 


1 

1 


Napkins, 








. 834 


Mittens, . 


10 


Night shirts, 








. 281 


Napkins, 


54 


Pillow ticks, . 








17 


Night shirts, . 


. 196 


Pants, 








188 


Pants, 


. 662 


Pillowslips, , 








614 


Pillowslips, . 


75 


Sheets, . 








362 


Pillows, . 


28 


Shirts, . 








, 855 


Robes, . 


1 


Table cloths, . 








5 


Sheets, . 


74 


Towels, . 








. 564 


Shirts, . 


. 465 


White jackets. 






2 


Spreads, . 


4 




Suspenders, . 


15 




Table cloths, . 


23 




Towels, . 


. 140 




Tights, . 


24 


Total, .... 




Vests, 
Total, 


3 


. 3,845 


. 2,209 


Average number of boys employed in 


sewing room, . 


. 6.14 


Number of dif 


feren 


bboy 


s em] 


ployed, 


• • • • • 


10 



Table No. 15. 

Laundry Work for the Tear ending Sept. 30 ^ 1900. 

Number of pieces washed, 335,856 

Number of pieces ironed, • 229,503 

Number of pieces starched, 15,458 

Average number of boys employed in laundry work, . • 35.47 

Number of different boys employed, 139 
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ten and the frequent references of the boys to the maple, I believe 
they will never forget their study of that tree made during their stay 
in Lyman School. 

Last March the boys of the school were given a pleasant and very 
profitable treat. They were allowed to make a study of hens' eggs, 
to observe the changes that took place from day to day as the eggs 
were in the incubator, to see the little chick break its prison wall and 
come forth into the light, and soon after to hear its tones of content 
as it nestled under the brooder, which seemed to please the nestling 
quite as well as the mother hen herself could do. These observations 
were taken at Chauncy Hall, through the courtesy of Mr. I. T. Swift, 
who has been remarkably successful in raising chickens. He showed 
himself a real teacher, also, as he led the boys by questions to ob- 
serve closely, very patiently answered their numerous queries and 
gave them all needed information. He also taught them many things 
concerning the construction of the incubator and the care of the fowls. 
Most of the boys, in giving a report of their observations a few days 
later, made drawings of the egg in the different stages of incubation, 
and a number expressed a wish to ''go into the business " of raising 
chickens. 

'* Dewey," " Sampson" and others of the *' turtle family," which 
were hatched in the school room a year ago, have been tenderly 
watched and cared for during the year ; and on the first anniversary 
of their birth, Aug. 29, 1900, they were weighed, and the avoirdupois 
of each (1 ounce 99 grains the greatest, and 1 ounce 14 grains the 
least) noted by the boys with great interest. The boys were pleased 
also to loan two of their pets to a teacher in a neighboring city, for 
purposes of observation and study by a class. 

Boys, especially of the lower grades, have searched for butterflies 
and moths in the caterpillar stage, brought them into the school 
room, and there noticed every phase of the wonderful metamorphoses 
of these beautiful creatures. Even the peculiar acquaintance of the 
parasites with the larvae has been closely studied. In doing this the 
boys have learned to see, to think, to talk and to write on real things, 
-while a sympathy with nature and an appreciation of her beauties 
have been cultivated ; for, as Prof. Louis Agassiz once said, '^ The 
study of nature is an intercourse with the highest mind." In this 
study the ofiQce of the teacher is to teach the pupil how and where to 
look, in order that the latter obtain his knowledge first hand. Thus 
his powers of observation and his judgment are trained. In other 
subjects he takes the information furnished by others and depends 
upon what has been observed by some one else. The success at- 
tained in nature study often fails to meet our expectations, and I 
find that the boys who can read but little, if at all, are usually the 
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REPORT OF THE TEACHERS OF SLOYD. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

Eight classes, four of twenty pupils each and four of fifteen each, 
have had instruction in wood sloyd during the past year. If for any 
reason a bench has been vacated, one of the number has gladly occu- 
pied it double time, and more than one has been on the lookout for 
such an opportunity. Last spring we moved into the rooms prepared 
for us in the new school building. The moving caused the loss of 
only two lessons, as each boy helped to move the materials which he 
was privileged to use. The care of all materials and being allowed 
to help arrange such material, under direction, of course, proves to be 
a preventative of breakage and adds interest to the department. 

^^ A merry heart doeth good like a medicine." This has been in 
our minds more forcibly this year than ever. We have tried to get 
each pupil to come to class in a cheerful mood ; if not in one, to put 
him into such a mood immediately, for the best, the real work comes 
from the hand of him whose heart is happy. If one's pupils are in 
this condition, they need less of watchful care. Temptations seem 
to disappear under the brightness of a happy mood ; but if they come, 
a glance now and then about the room is a sufficient telegram to the 
teacher, who must come to the rescue with such a firm, earnest, cheery 
manner that the discouraged one will see a new way out of his diffi- 
culty or the faltering one be given new hope, and thus a victory is 
won which leaves him stronger and wiser, we hope, for every phase of 
Ufe. 

After a lesson in which the different lines used in mechanical draw- 
ing had been discussed, boys were called upon to name some of the 
different kinds. Some made little or no effort ; others gave whole and 
cracked for solid and broken ; upward toward the sky for vertical ; 
again zigzag for oblique. These efforts showed that the planted seeds 
had sprouted, and we hope to keep them growing until they become 
lifters in their little world, helping to inspire those who made so little 
effort. 
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Visitors have averaged one a day. They look in for a few moments, 
and apparently enjoy the busy scene. 

We have left the seen side of the work mostly out of this report, 
and spoken of the unseen part, which only workers here, day in and 
day out, are privileged to see. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANNA L. WILCOX. 
MARY F. WILCOX. 
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REPORT OF INSTRUCTOR OF ADVANCED 

MANUAL TRAINING. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

Oar class work for this past year has been partly omitted, in con- 
sequence first of moving the coils and boiler from our old building to 
our new one, for the purpose of providing temporary heat while the 
contractor was completing the building. This was to be used until 
the new boiler was set. After proceeding so far, it was deemed best 
to continue until the entire heating plant was in order. This meant 
not simply to run pipe for heating the building under low pressure, 
but running pipe for reducing pressure valve in order to reduce from 
eighty to ten pounds of pressure, setting hot-water boiler to supply 
hot water for the general laundry, bakery and superintendent's house. 
Not only do we supply these buildings f romjbhis plant with hot water, 
but also supply the general kitchen with steam for heating and cook- 
ing. We have installed a fifty horse-power electric generator in this 
building for power purposes. With all this piping and taking down 
our machinery in the old building and putting it up again in the new 
one we have been kept very busy indeed from morning until night, 
and, although not so many boys have been benefited by the work dur- 
ing the past year, a greater number may reap the advantages the com- 
ing year. These boys who have been working with me in doing all of 
this work of piping, putting in different machines, pump, boiler, en- 
gine, etc., have had a far better opportunity of deriving good prac- 
tical knowledge than they would have had if serving their time at a 
machinist's trade for two years. 

We are very glad indeed to say the building is now completed and 
equipped ready to resume work in classes once more. We have far 
better facilities now, and can accommodate a class of eighteen boys 
in wood-turning and also in blacksmithing. 

Added to our two new forges we now have a much larger one, 
which is BO much needed because of the great amount of jobbing and 
repairing which is so constantly coming in. 

Also, we have another very helpful addition in two new wood-turn- 
ing lathes for our class work and an engine lathe. The engine lathe 
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has already proved its worth to us in this short time, as we have done 
so much repair work which otherwise would have had to be sent out 
from the school, thus causing considerable delay in work. There is 
much on hand always in the line of repairs, but we hope soon to have 
it in condition to warrant our starting our classes, and hope for a year 
of good work from our boys with all which has been done for them 
toward this end. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES D. LITTLEFIELD. 
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EEPOHT OF INSTKUCTOR IN DRAWING 

AND WOOD CARVING. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

Daring this past year, the second one in drawing and wood carving, 
we have followed substantially the same lines as the previous year, 
workiug under the three divisions, — line relations, dark and light, 
and color. 

The use of pencil, brush, or of crayon, in the hands of the boy is 
but a means to his development. The Japanese brush is the most 
expressive tool which can be used, and drawing is the means by which 
ideas are given expression. 

Art comes from within us and the faculty develops slowly, but, 
having once advanced, we never go backward. What once we learn 
to appreciate helps us onward. In all lessons we aim to develop the 
originality of the boy and to encourage his own expression. Some 
papers may be blurred and blotted, on some the drawing crude, ^^ but 
the artist may be seen by the spirit guiding the blundering hand ; *' 
and if the boys have been brought a little closer to nature, if they 
have come to see and love a little more of the world of color in which 
they live, then the results are worth the effort. '^ Is not the life more 
than meat?" 

Nothing can be more antagonistic to the spirit of art than to give 
dictation regarding the placing of a drawing upon the paper, yet it is 
only a few years since art teachers thought it necessary to do so in 
order to secure uniform results from a class. Is it not better to 
develop in the boy the power to see and feel the proper placing for 
himself? In that as in other respects we feel there is a decided im- 
provement in this year's work over that of last year, and an examina- 
tion of the work would satisfy any one as to the abiding interest of 
the boys. 

We had eleven boys in our class in wood carving, and all but one 
remained until the close in June. Beside the elementary exercises, 
each boy finished from six to eight useful models, and then together 
they carved an octagon-shaped, eight-sided Indian tabaret, and two 
pieces of bed-room furniture. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FANNY HORTON WHEELOCK. 
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and are oeuig ueipea dj it. 

The fouDdatioii ia laid for progressive physical work. The g;m- 
Dasinm, 47 by 63 feet and 27 feet high, well ventilated and lighted 
by day and by night, the adjoining hall which can be need aa a dress- 
ing room, and an alcove room at the end of the hall splendidly situated 
for bathing parposes, give us just what is needed. All that now 
B is the furnishing. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALLISTON GREENE. 



"1 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman School for Boys, 

The record of this department for the year just closed is largely 
made up of little things ; there were 1,460 applications for treatment 
from outside, of which 252 were for minor accidents, such as cuts, 
bruises, burns, etc. This includes everything, however trivial, and 
many to which no treatment was given. 

Cases confined in the hospital more than one day numbered 120 ; 
accidents, 22; bronchitis, 17; pneumonia, 5; tonsilitis, 13. The 
remainder were less important, excepting one case of empyema, 
which required a surgical operation. This was done by Dr. James S. 
Stone of Boston. The boy remained in a critical condition for a long 
time, but recovered sufficiently to be removed to his home. 

Early in the summer I made an inspection of every boy in the 
school, to determine if any were suffering from chronic diseases of 
the eyes, ears or air passages, which might be benefited by surgical 
treatment; many were found with more or less nasal catarrh, en- 
larged tonsils and deformed noses, but the degree of difficulty did 
not seem to warrant operative treatment in any case. 

The sewerage of the institution is still in a deplorable condition ; 
the season has been favorable, but the defects remain a menace to 
health and offensive to sight and smell. 

The sewage from three families on the hill no longer pretends to cir- 
calate in the beds provided for it, but runs directly into the meadow 
below. This land is drained by a pipe through a natural embank- 
ment into a channel which can conduct water into Chauncy Pond. It 
is possible in flood time for sewage to find its way into the pond near 
where ice is taken to supply the town. The other sewer beds are 
dangerous only to those living near them. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the improved water supply 
and bathing facilities recently provided for the hospital. 

During the past six months the school has been exceptionally free 
from sickness, and is so at this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIS E. COREY, 

Physician, 



school ; 25 were within a short time of their arrival returned to Weat- 
borougb 08 nnsuited to tbia department ; this leaves 159 that have 
been dealt with at the school. Of these, when placed out, but a frac- 
tion over 6 per cent, at once returned to evil practices, though some 
of them are now making good records at Westborough. Abont 7 per 
cent, were returned to the school for no serious misdemeanor. Less 
than 20 per cent., after doing well for some time, fell in with bad 
companions, returned to their evU waj's, and were placed iu West- 
borough for a longer term of discipline. This leaves 67 per cent 
remaining either at home or in respectable families, whom it has not 
been necessary to return to the school. Of tbese some have been out 
only a few weeks, while others have proved faithful for nearly five 
years. 

Now, if, after an average period of less than six months' detention, 
snob a showing can be made, why not be hopeful over the work, and 
why not trust that the future record will be even better than that of 
the past? 

Many of the boys coming here seem to have gone wrong simply 
because their enei^ies were not directed aright. Example and pre- 
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cept have both tended to lead astray rather than in the better way. 
We fully agree with another who has said : ^* The wonder is not that 
the children of the slams are as bad as they are, but that they are as 
good as they are. In many a child of the avenues there is not the 
force to resist temptation and to be loyal to a worthy ideal that is 
often seen in the children of the alleys.'' 

One might naturally think that the little fellow who built himself a 
house, filled it with empty honey boxes, labelled it '* bee hive," put a 
vase of .flowers before it, and then sat down to await the incoming 
bees, would have been discouraged when they did not come. But 
no ; he learned that the bees would not come without a queen, and 
also that it was the wrong season of the year for starting a bee col- 
ony ; and, content with the knowledge gained, he turned his atten- 
tion to ridding the farm of woodchucks, of which he actually trapped 
four. 

Of course there is now and then a lazy boy, and for him there is 
less hope than for the energetic one, even though his record be less 
criminal. Heredity and neglect are answerable for much in the lives 
of these boys, and time alone will reveal how successful our efforts 
may be in counteracting these agencies. 

This very uncertainty gives zest to the work, and with renewed 
faith and courage we cheerfully begin another year's work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMILY L. WARNER. 



November, 4,704 29 

December 6,047 14 

1900. — January, 5,962 78 

February, 7,198 09 

March, 6,689 08 

April. 7,911 88 

May 7,097 09 

June, 4,913 71 

July 5,184 63 

August, 5,733 86 

September, 6,254 71 



173,834 94 
Amount drawn fbok the State Trkasdrt. 
Special Appropriation (Acts of 1899, Chapter 55) for Boarding. 

1899. — October, 11,011 22 

1900. — January, 1,268 34 
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Special AppropricUion (Acts of 1900^ chapter 104) for Boarding, 

1900. — April, 1907 08 

July, . . ., 816 98 

11.724 06 

Special AppropricUion (Acts of 1899 j Chapter 47) for Laundry and Indus- 
trial Building, 



1899. — December, 

1900. — February,. 

March, . 
May, 
June, 
September, 



16,091 13 

2,246 41 

4,384 30 

333 10 

496 67 

700 47 



114,262 08 

Special Appropriation (Acts of 1900^ Chapter 60) for remodelling Chapel, 

1900. — July, J862 62 

September, . . . « .... 806 14 

11,668 66 

Special Appropriation (Acts of 1900^ Chapter 60) for Changes in the Laun- 
dry and Cooking Departments, 

1900. — July. •. . . . 13,066 87 

September, . . . . . . . . . 6,384 92 

♦9,461 79 
Expenditures. 

Bills paid as per Vouchers at the State Treasury for Special Appropriation 

(Acts of 1900, Chapter 65) for Boarding, 

1899. — October, f 1,011 22 

1900. — January, . . ... . . . . 1,263 34 

12,264 66 

Special Appropriation (Acts of 1900 y Chapter 104) for Boarding. 

1900. — April, . . J907 08 

July, . ... . 816 98 

•1,724 06 

Special Appropriation (Acts of 1899 1 Chapter 47) jor Laundry and Indus- 
trial Building, 

1899. — December, . . |6,091 13 

1900. — February, . . 2,246 41 

March, 4,384 80 

May, 333 10 

June, 496 67 

September, 700 47 



$14,262 08 



Cracked wheat, 9 60 

Cheese S4S 63 

Crackers 99 66 

Cereal coffee 34 99 

Celery 1 87 

10 50 

aoda and baking powder, . . 47 23 

61 6S 

Corn starch, 1 60 

Candy, ........ 8 S8 

Coffee 69 75 

Condition powder, ...... 4 60 

Clothes pins 3 45 

Extracts 47 60 

Fionr, . 2,146 76 

Fowl 114 48 

Fish 667 39 

Fruit and canned goods, 1,006 67 

Fatal food 10 80 

Rax 3 75 

AmoutUa avried forward, .... 17.696 17 (28,492 I 
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Amounts brought forward, .... f 7,696 17 t28,492 58 

Provisions and grocery supplies, including : — 

Fly paper, 21 15 

Farina, 3 36 

Gelatine, 16 55 

Granose and health foods, .... 41 30 

Ice, .••...•... 483 13 

Ice cream, 5 88 

Lamb and mutton, 125 95 

Urd 171 08 

Molasses and syrup, 273 42 

Making cider, 1 76 

Macaroni, 4 75 

Matches, . • " 2 00 

NuU, 4 29 

Oat meal, 46 50 

Oysters 92 99 

Olives and olive oil, 2 00 

Pork and ham, 279 53 

Peppers and cauliflowers, .... 1 33 

Potatoes, 150 17 

Pepper, 11 85 

Pearl barley, 2 50 

Peanuts, 5 09 

Paper and paper bags, 29 19 

Rye flour and meal, 84 26 

Haisins 166 76 

Rice, 124 16 

Sausage, 29 61 

Spice 29 01 

Sugar, 412 19 

Soap and soap powder, . . . . . 186 57 

Starch and blueing, 21 14 

Salsoda, 6 40 

Shredded wheat, . . . . . . 19 25 

Split peas, 71 35 

Shredded cocoanut, 2 72 

Spinach and radishes, 1 80 

Salt, 43 64 

Stove polish, 8 63 

Tripe 15 60 

Tea, 46 62 

Vitos 41 64 

Vinegar 17 38 

Wheaten flour, 140 50 

Teast, 161 48 

11,102 65 

Amount carried forward, 139,595 23 
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Furnitore, beds and bedding : — 


* 


> 


i . * T*'*'1 


Aluminnm ware, $3 00 


Agateware, .... 






6S 76 


Baskets, 






8 14 


Brooms and brushes, 






197 60 


Blankets, 






116 25 


Ghairs, . ... 


1. 




819 92 


Cutlery, 


1 • 




6 60 


Crockery, 






227 16 


Cheesecloth, 






6 19 


Cane, ....... 






84 74 


Curtain fixtares, 






. 69 68 


Carpets and rugs, 






. ' . 66 14 


Call bell, ..... 






80 


Electric lamps. 


1 . 1 




.186 76 


Glassware, 




( * . 


18 12 


Hardware and furnitore, • 




1 • 


8 97 


HandcufiEb, 






28 48 


Ironware, 


• * 




49 12 


Ice cream freezers, . 






8 26 


Laundry boards. 






9 00 


Lamp chimneys and lantern globes, 


1  • 




14 46 


Lounge and chiffonier, 






. 62 60 


Mattress repairs, .... 






186 90 


Meatchopper, . ... 




I . 


1 60 


Oilcloth, 






8 20 


Oil stove, 






9 60 


Pins, 






2 46 


Rubber blankets, .... 






11 40 


Rubber matting, .... 






16 28 


Stove furniture, .... 






9 85 


Shears, combs and brushes, 






96 85 


Sheeting, 


. 




183 06 


Safety pins, 






86 


Step ladders, 






7 80 


Tables, 






18 20 


Tin and copper ware» 






88 75 


Tape, 






3 60 


Towels and napkins, 






82 80 


Table spread, 






46 


Ticking, 






26 38 


Wooden ware, 






15 61 


Clothing, etc. : — 


^» 


Bathing trunks, f 1 80 


Buttons. ......*- 


9 43 


^L^ VA 1* W^^ ** ■«* ,  . • . •  







Amounts carried forward^ 



%n 23 $41, 
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AnmmU hnughtfimard, .... »ll 23 941,784 66 
llothing. etc. : — 

Cotton IS I OS 

CollMB, 88 07 

DaniiDg cottoo, 6 31 

DeDim, S4 06 

Daok for baking Boita 8 M 

Extension cases, 40 80 

Elastic, ] 90 

Flannel 435 60 

Gjmnasiani aaita, 16S 7ft 

Handkerchiefs,. . - , . . 6 40 

Rats and cape 410 31 

Indelible ink, 18 90 

Laundry, 8 74 

Hittens, 7ft 00 

Making shirts, 68 68 

Neckties 44 16 

Overcoats, 294 00 

Oreralla 327 69 

Painters' suits, 6 20 

Rabber IxKite, 236 08 

Snits, 963 7fi 

Siiirts 63 10 

Stockings, 96 83 

Shoes and repairs to same, .... 3,03ft 87 

Stamp, 20 

Shoe laces, 19 08 

Snspenders S7 40 

Thread, 43 23 

Underclothing, ...... 487 67 

Uniforms, 796 00 

7,174 38 

uel and lights: — 

Goal $6,056 19 

Electric lights 1,831 67 

Kerosene 69 48 

Kindling 17 

Matches, 10 00 

7,957 51 

chool suppi ies : — 

(68 05 

26 03 

7ft 

Blotting paper, 3 00 

Binding books, 92 41 

Composition paper 50 60 

Amounts carried forviard, .... (339 74 156,666 5fi 
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Amounts brought forward, .... f 239 74 (66,866 

School supplies : — 

Composition books, 11 25 

Carving supplies, 152 88 

Crayon, 1 60 

Call bell, 1 76 

Circular erasers, 6 12 

Drawing material, 89 18 

Drawing tables, 93 76 

Histories, 23 76 

Ink, 6 20 

Letter paper, * . . 9 20 

Library paste, 3 40 

Liquid slating, 9 60 

Lantern and slides, 69 25 

Miscellaneous books, 47 65 

Manual training supplies, .... 638 98 

Music, 26 28 

Mucilage, 8 20 

Pencils, 4 50 

Pens, 11 60 

Paper fasteners, 2 55 

Readers, 10 62 

Rulers, 2 09 

Rubber erasers, 4 75 

Scrap books, 7 25 

Sloyd supplies, 145 79 

School paper, 17 26 

School seats and desks, 263 80 

Spelling blanks, 7 50 

Thumbtacks, 1 09 

Writing books, 28 42 

1,879 

Institution property : — 

Clock dials, $9 00 

Christmas trees, 1 00 

Horse blanket, 3 50 

Saws, saw bucks and axes, .... 44 00 

67 

Seeds, plants and fertilizers : — 

Cabbage plants, f 6 00 

Celery plants, 7 60 

Flower seeds and bulbs, 26 26 

Flowers, 3 64 

Fertilizer, 478 80 

Garden seed, 72 06 

Grass seed, 106 10 

Amounts carried forward, .... |700 26 $58,803 I 
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AnumnU braughijarward. 

Seeds, plants and fertilizers : — 
Nursery stock, . . . . 
Plants and shmbs, . 

Rye 

Seed com, ... 
Seed potatoes, . . . . 
Tobacco, . . . . . 

irain and meal, etc., for stock : — 
Bran, .... 
Bones, . . . . . 
Bone meal, . . . . 
Cracked corn, . . . . 
Cotton-seed meal, . 
Com meal, . . . . 
Com, . . . . . 

Charcoal, 

Death to lice, . . . . 
Fine feed, . . . . . 
Gluten, . . . . . 

Grit, 

Hungarian, . . . , 

Hay, 

Linseed meal, . . . . 
Mixed feed, . . . . 
Middlings, . . . . 
Oat feed, . . . . . 
Oyster shells, . . . . 

Oats 

Peat moss, . . . . 
Rent of pasture. 

Rock salt, 

Sand, 

Scraps, 

Wheat, .... 



rdinary repairs : - 
Brass, tin and copper, 
Boiler and furnace repairs, 
Blacksmi thing. 
Brick, 
Belt lacing, 
Building paper. 
Brackets, . 
Belts, 
Charcoal, . 



1700 76 168308 95 



Amounts carried forward^ 



46 94 


6 60 


6 40 


6 60 


183 26 


46 


196 20 


6 68 


60 


266 40 


186 10 


177 40 


26 75 


1 20 


1 00 


6 65 


629 06 


2 75 


1 87 


877 01 


126 81 


424 15 


41 40 


17 18 


5 00 


313 87 


318 68 


45 00 


20 67 


1 20 


23 85 


239 00 


$2 75 


195 80 


78 95 


17 36 


8 10 


20 35 


8 40 


50 71 


75 



897 80 



8,256 43 



f377 67 f62,957 68 
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Amounti brought forward, .... |377 67 |68,957 * 

Ordinary repairs ; — 

Curtain repairs, ISO 70 

Circular window, 10 CO 

Chain 9 81 

Cotton waste, 7 48 

1 46 

Conductors repaired, 130 34 

Drinliing fountain 30 00 

1« 60 

(f and telephone repairs, . . 616 33 

paper, SO 56 

P 8 60 

paint, 43 93 

Galvanized Iron and zinc, .... 18 61 

Glue 11 26 

Gasolene IS 86 

lion 24 06 

Iron grating, 99 90 

•Lime, cement and plaster, .... 93 50 

Locks, butts and hooks, 164 64 

Lalxir, 1,043 09 

Linseed oil 181 20 

Lubricating oil, 63 60 

Lumber, 997 37 

Lag screws and bolts, 28 9S 

Ladders 18 76 

2 76 

■Fiftii^ 4 63 

46 

?7K screws 77 84 

160 76 

Pipe and Gttings 601 64 

Parafflne and beeswax, ..... 26 86 

Pianos tuned, 4 60 

Painters' falls, 26 66 

Papering at Berlin 21 10 

7 69 

Radiator 43 00 

Repairs to buggies and sleighs, ... 66 40 

Repairs to harness, 47 40 

Repairs to household utensils, .... 116 24 

Rubber matting, 6 01 

Rubber tubing, 1 64 

Rep^rs to dried beef cutter 1 80 

Repairs to hose, 1 60 

Rope 1 68 

AmounU carried forward (6,224 13 162,967 68 
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Amounts brought forward, .... |5,224 13 f 62,957 68 

repairs : — 

Sink, 5 52 

Setting stone step, 22 05 

Sewer grates, 19 51 

Small tools, 229 07 

Sash weights, 47 06 

Slate blackboards, 130 69 

Shellac, 17 13 

Sash cord, 13 49 

Salsoda, 6 80 

Turpentine, 259 01 

Twine, 1 50 

Tarred paper, 2 51 

Wall paper and hanging, .... 52 37 

Wooden faucet, 20 

Wire netting for fence, 65 84 

Wood alcohol, 1 50 

Weather strips, 1 93 

Windows and doors, 13 84 

Window screen, 18 08 

6,132 23 

mnsportation and travelling expenses : — 

Express and freight charges, . . . . 1918 90 
Travelling expenses, 508 49 

1,427 39 

*-«tTe stock purchases, 179 80 

^urm tools and repairs to same, 923 21 

horseshoeing, 109 42 

M^ews, Sunday-school and waste papers, 198 06 

Postage, telephone, telegraph and phonograph, . . . 553 22 

Drags and medical supplies, 390 98 

Printing material, 212 92 

Stationery, 157 03 

Water, 430 00 

Rent, 163 00 



•73,834 94 
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Superintendent's Report of Oaah TranscustioTia — Seceipta. 
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Superintendent's Account of Cash Transactions — Disbursen 
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HBPOBT OF THE POULTRY DBPABTM[BKT. 



7b the St^^nUndefU of the L^man Btkoelfor Beye* 

In sabmitting the following rep(Mrt for the jeer ending B%f^ 80^ 
1900, 1 am glad to be able to show a oonddenible increase over j^evl* 
oos years in the amount of poultry raised. 

There have been ndsed this season 1,525 ehiiAai, two Am^rleail 
tareeds, — Wyandottes and Piymoatii Boeks. They seem better 
snited to our wants, making good winter layers and more profltafato 
than the Mediterranean breeds. There have been prodneed 88,9M 
dozen eggs, at a cost of three quarters of a cent apiece, makli^ s 
total of $270.69 ; also 8,511 pounds of poultry, at a cost of ftmr aoH 
one-half cents per pound, making a total of $157.79 \ leaTing s bi^ 
ance for labor, $674.92. 

There were ten chicken houses built in the spring for the accommo- 
dation of the chicks, which have proved a very successful investment. 
There were 45 pullets laying September 30. Everything looks favor- 
able for a full basket of eggs the coming winter. I do not know of 
any work connected with the farm that the boys are more interested 
in, and which forms so good a basis for practice and profit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ISAIAH T. SWIFT. 
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REPORT OF THE FARMER AT BERLIN 

FARM-HOUSE. 



To the Superintendent of the Lyman School for Boys, 

Crops have been good as a whole, with only a slight shrinkage in 
the hay and potato crops. A special test of potatoes was made, to 
discover those best suited to this soil. Of the eleven varieties 
planted, it was found that the Carmen was the best yielder, being a 
medium late potato; the Early Rose was the best early; the Sir 
Walter Raleigh the best late. 

The fruit trees, planted when the school first started, are just be- 
ginning to bear, the peach trees bearing about ten bushels. A new 
peach orchard has been 3et out this spring. 

The usual amount of stock has been kept. 

The apiary started two years ago has increased considerably; 
started in the spring with ten strong and one weak colony. The ten 
colonies produced on an average forty pounds of honey each. No 
ewarms were cast, but by dividing and giving queens we now have 
nineteen apparently good swarms for the winter. Last winter ten 
new dove-tailed eight-framed hives were bought on the flat and made 
up by the boys. All during the season much interest has been mani- 
fested by the boys in the care of the bees, and the Sunday night 
sapper, which included honey, made up for the numerous stings re- 
ceived in their work among them. 

The general work of the farm has been sufficient to keep the boys 
busy, and only the mowing and ploughing have required outside help. 
The farm and its environments prove a constant source of wonder 
to each new boy sent from the city. 

Respectfully submitted, 

IRA G. DUDLEY. 
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HUMMARY OF FARM ACCX)UNT 



FOK TWKLVK MORTIII KHMNd HKPT, 80, 1900. 



I 




 'in 



, ! 



I)K. 

lAvti nUuikt fl^rfciiltural implAmonU and farm 
prodijoo on hand, a« appraUod Hopt. HO, 1899, 110,468 62 

Hoard 166 00 

Kami tooU and nipaim, . . * . , 848 71 

Fot'tllixorM 478 80 

(iniln and meal for Mtock, .... 8,087 78 

llorM<fMho()ln|(, 81 82 

Labor of Uoyn 780 00 

lJv(t Ntook purohnNOfi 69 60 

Ordinary rnpairft, 10 20 

HcxmIh and plantH, 871 46 

Whk<'»» 1.000 02 

Wat«r 20 (K) 

Not ^uin for twolvo niontltN, 



Cu. 



ApplcM, 
ANpiini;(iiN, 
niiU'kbnrrlcN, 
H(Mit f^roniiM, 

HiMUiN, hIkOI, 
hnniiM, Htrlii^, 
honf, . 
('iirrnlM, 

(!||(MIII|IhM'N, 

(!nrniiilM, , 

< 'Hill MpjilnM, 

('aiillllowor, 






117,807 85 


• . 


261 07 




•17,019 62 


•aO 6H 




2)H 01 




M 12 




4 »1 




47 02 




12 Ifi 




19 78 




«ll 70 




27 00 




67 20 




24 8H 




7 22 




60 




2 16 





Amount rnrrini Joritnmi^ , 



1046 89 
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: ,1 



.1 




SUMMARY OF FARM ACCOUNT 



For Twelve Months ending Sept. 30, 1900. 



Dr. 

Live stock, agricultural implements and farm 

produce on hand, as appraised Sept. 30, 1899, $10,463 52 

Board, 156 00 

Farm tools and repairs, 848 71 

Fertilizers, 478 80 

Grain and meal for stock, .... 3,087 73 

Horseshoeing, 81 82 

Labor of boys 780 00 

Live stock purchases, 69 60 

Ordinary repairs, 10 20 

Seeds and plants, 371 45 

Wages, 1,000 02 

Water, 20 00 

$17,367 8£ 

Net gain for twelve months, 251 67 



Cr. 



Apples, 
Asparagus, 
Blackberries, 
Beet greens, 
Beets, 

Beans, shell, 
Beans, string, 
Beef, . 
Carrots, 
Cabbage, . 
Cucumbers, 
Currants, . 
Crab apples. 
Cauliflower, 



Amount carried forward^ 



117,619 52 


$36 68 


38 01 


58 12 


4 31 


47 62 


12 16 


19 78 


311 76 


27 00 


57 20 


24 38 


7 22 


50 


2 15 



$646 89 
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AmoufU brought forward, .... |646 89 

Celery, 80 50 

Cash for apples, 8 82 

Cash for pigs, 24 00 

Cash for calves, 51 90 

Cash for milk, 52 87 

Cash for hide, 31 45 

Cash for use of tools, 88 

Cash for eggs, 6 56 

Cash for onions, 17 50 

Cash for cow, 14 50 

Oash for chickens, 70 51 

Kggs, 655 49 

:Fi8h. 1 20 

'O'Ooseberries, 3 18 

C^rapes, 20 00 

lE^orseradish, 13 00 

[oney, 9 25 

»or for institntion, 1,100 90 

X^tterer, 28 70 

Sk4askmelon, 6 94 

Iftdilk, 3,590 40 

Onions 69 28 

X^lums, 11 00 

Peas, 46 64 

Poultry 554 89 

Pork 91 10 

Parsnips, 4 80 

Pampkins, 1 50 

Potatoes, 163 90 

Radishes, 32 48 

Rhubarb, 14 06 

Raspberries, 16 30 

Quinces, 2 00 

Squash, 13 00 

Strawberries, 78 95 

Sweet corn, 54 60 

, Turnips, 34 86 

Tomatoes, 21 43 

Watermelon, 4 10 

17,600 33 

Live stock, agricultural implements and farm 
produce on hand Sept. 30, 1900, 10,019 19 

$17,619 52 



. f^ 



^ 
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Producb or THB Fabm 


OK Hahd Oct. 


1, 1900. 




Apples, .... 9892 50 


Millet, . 


•6 00 


Beans, 






4 00 


Oats, 






60 70 


Beets, 






78 00 


Onions, . 






66 OO 


Corn, 






75 00 


Potatoes,. 






412 95 


Cablmge, . 






100 00 


Pftrsnips,. 






16 50 


Carrots, . 






86 40 


Pampkina, 






20 00' 


Celery, • 






8450 


Sqoa^, • 






40 00 


Ensilage,. 






1,000 00 


Turnips, • 






840 00 


WnAAar 






188 85 
624 00 


. 


English hay. 






18,540 40 


Honey, • 






5000 


t 


. Farm 8ok$. 


Apples, • . • • f8 82 


M&k, .... 85287 


Calves, . 


 


51 90 


Ottiont, • • • • 17 50 


Cow, 


• 


14 50 


Pigs, ; . • . 84 00 


Chioken and fowl, . 


t < 


70 51 


Use of tools, ... 88 


Eggs* 


• 


6 56 








mdes, . 


 


81 45 


9278 90 


Livei 


i 


Westboioagh farm:— 


Berlin fjsnn:-^ 


Bulls (2), . flOOOO 


Cows (8), . . 8120 00 


Cows (87), . 




. 1,850 00 


Horse (1), ... 25 00 


Calves (8), . 




18 00 


Hens, pullets and roosters 


Heifers (U), . 




220 00 


(100), .... 40 00 


Hogs (2), . . 




48 00 


Sows (2), . . . 20 00 


Shoats (9), . 




108 00 


ShoaU (9), ... 86 00 


Pigs (17), 




17 00 


Calf (1), .... 10 00 


Horses (6), . . 




600 00 


Swarms of bees (19), . 100 00 


Horse (Allen's), 
Horse (Bess), . 




100 00 






1 ±\f\r W 

116 00 


1861 00 


Horse (Charley), . 




10 Ck) 


8,749 60 


Hens (140), . 




70 00 








Pullets (610), . 




806 00 


t4,l00 60 


Roosters (376) 


« 




187 60 











93,749 60 



Summary. 



Produce on hand, 
Produce sold, . 
Produce consumed. 
Live stock, 



93,540 40 

278 99 

7,821 84 

4,100 60 

Agricultural implements, 2,878 29 



917,619 52 
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Poultry Account. 

Dr. 
Vo fowl and feed, as appraised Sept. 30, 1899, 



feed, . 
net gain, 



Cr. 

Gggs used and sold, 

poaltry ased and sold, .... 
fowl and feed, as appraised Sept. 30, 1900, . 



1703 65 
428 24 
903 79 


f 655 49 

54 89 

825 30 



12,085:68 



$2,035 68 



80 



SUMMABY LYMAN SCHOOL. 



[Od 



SUMMABY OF PBOPBRTY OF THE LYMAI 

SCHOOL. 



' 



II 
ii 



ill 



Real Estate. 

Forty-eight acres tillage land, 
ThlrtyHBlx acres pasturage, . 
Seventy-two acres Wilson land, . 
Three-fourths of an acre Brady land, 
Willow Park land, three acres, 
Berlin land, aboat one hundred acres. 



tii,eoo 00 

1,900 00 
4,100 00 
1,800 00 
1«600 00 
2,000 00 



$22,400 



BuiLDnros. 

Cow bam, |7,000 00 

Horse bam, 2,600 00 

Wayside Cottage, 6,900 00 

Bowlder Cottage, 17,000 00 

Oak Cottage, 16,000 00 

Hillside Cottage, 15,000 00 

Theodore Lyman Hall, 38,000 00 

Maple Cottage, . 8,500 00 

Willow Park 5,000 00 

Superintendent's house, 9,500 00 

Chapel, 4,000 00 

Bakeiy building, 8,600 00 

Armory 500 00 

Berlin house 2,500 00 

Berlin barn and sheds, 1,000 00 

Piggery building, 600 00 

Scale house, 600 00 

Hen houses, 1,125 00 

Ice house, 20 00 

Tool house (Bowlder), 25 00 

School-house, 40,000 00 

Greenhouse, 1,500 00 

Laundry building, 16,000 00 

— 195,970 

Amount carried forward^ f 218,370 



f 
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AmaufU trough forward, ... . 1218,370 00 

Fbbsokal Estate. 

Beds and bedding, (4,791 86 

Other furniture, 20,326 75 

Carriages, . . 783 00 

Agricaltoral implements, 2,378 29 

Dry goods, 861 09 

Drags and surgical implements, .... 658 90 

Fuel and oil, 2,272 80 

Library, 3,840 93 

lAve stock, 4,100 50 

Mechanical tools and appliances, .... 22,918 23 

Provisions and groceries, 1,533 34 

Produce on hand, ....... 3,540 40 

Beady-made clothing, 6,502 78 

Baw material, 3,564 34 

78,073 21 



1296,443 21 



PRESCOTT G. BROWN. 
M. EVERETT HOWARD, 

Appraisers. 
A tme copy. Attest : T. F. CHAPIN, SuperintmderU. 
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LIST OF SALARIED OFFICERS NOW 

EMPLOYED. 



Theodore F. Chapin, superintendent, t2,800 00 

Mrs. Maria B. Chapin, matron, 400 00 

Walter M. Day, assistant superintendent,* .... 900 00 

Mabel B. Teasdale, amanuensis,* 330 00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Merrill, charge of family, .... 800 00 

Geo. C. Flint, master of family and instructor in printing, . 437 60 

Mrs. Geo. G. Flint, matron of family, 262 50 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Hallier, charge of family, . . ... 800 00 

Wm. J. Wilcox, master of family and instructor in joinery, . 700 00 

Mrs. Wm. J. Wilcox, matron of family, 300 00 

Mr. and Mrs W. L. Pettengill, charge of family, . . . 800 00 

Mr. and Mrs. I. T. Swift, charge of family, .... 800 00 

Henry J. Gouper, master of family, 400 00 

Mabel G. Moore, matron of family, 300 00 

Henry £. Kimball, master of family and teacher of manual 

training, 562 50 

Jennie Kimball, matron of family, 300 00 

Emily L. Warner, charge of Berlin Farm, .... 600 00 

Mr. and Mrs. I. G. Dudley, assistants at Berlin Farm, . . 800 00 

Mary L. Pettit, principal, . 700 00 

Anna L. Wilcox, teacher of sloyd, 800 00 

Maiy F. Wilcox, teacher of sloyd, 500 00 

Fannie H. Wheelock, teacher of drawing and carving, . . 500 00 

Elizabeth R. Kimball, teacher of music, 300 00 

James D. Littlefield, supervisor of manual training,* . . 1,000 00 

Alliston Greene, teacher of physical drill, .... 800 00 

Florence A. Russell, teacher, 350 00 

Emma F. Newton, teacher, ....... 400 00 

Stella M. Osgood, teacher, 375 00 

Mary L. Brown, teacher, ........ 400 00 

Jennie M. Wood, teacher,. 400 00 

Lillian T. Peaslee, teacher, 350 00 

Flora J. Dyer, teacher, 400 00 

Bertha J. Surry, nurse, 250 00 

Fannie S. Mitchell, seamstress, 250 00 

Margaret J. Ord, laundry matron, 350 00 

* Board themselres . 
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Emma L. Burgess, housekeeper superintendeDf s house, 

Lilla y. Burhoe, assistant matron, . 

Hannah B. Rushton, charge of central kitchen, 

Prescott G. Brown, charge of storeroom, 

Mary E. Brown, charge of bakery, 

James W. Clark, engineer, 

A. Russell King, carpenter, 

Charles S. Graham, farmer,* 

Frank.W. Watts, teamster, 

John T. Perkins, driver, 

Thomas T. Carey, watchman, 

John W. Mason, charge of family, 

Francis E. Corey, M.D., physician, 



f 300 00 
850 00 
500 00 
500 00 
300 00 
900 00 
500 00 
700 00 
300 00 
400 00 
400 00 
500 00 
300 00 



Advisory Physicians, unpaid. 
Orville F. Rogers, M.D. Richard C. Cabot, M.D. James S. Stone, M.D. 



* Board themselyes. 
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[Oct. 



TRUSTEES. 



Names^ Residences^ Commissions and Retirement of the Trustees of 
the State Reform School, from the Commencement to the Present 
Time. 



Date of 
CommiMion. 



NAMES. 



RetideoM. 



Date of 
Retirement. 



1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1847, 
1849, 
1849, 
1851, 
1851, 
1851, 
1851, 
1853, 
1853, 
1854, 
1854, 
1855, 
1855, 
1855, 
1856, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1860, 
1861, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1863, 



Nahum Fisher,* . 
John W. Graves, . 
Samuel Wil listen, 
Thomas A. Green,* 
Otis Adams,* 
George Denney,* . 
William P. Andrews,* 
William Livingston,* 
Russell A. Gibbs,* 
George H. Kuhn, . 
J. B. French,* 
Daniel H. Forbes, 
Edward B. Bigelow,* 
J. W. H. Page,* . 
Harvey Dodge, . 
G. Howl and Shaw,* 
Henry W. Cushman,* 
Albert H. Nelson,* 
Joseph A Fitch, . 
Parley Hammond, 
Simon Brown, 
John A. P^ayerweather 
Josiah H. Temple, 
Judson S. Brown, 
Theodore Lyman, 
George C. Davis,* 
Carver Hotchkiss, 
Julius A. Palmer, 
Henry Chickering, 
George W. Bentley, 
Alden Leland, 
Pliny Nickerson, . 
Samuel G Howe,* 
Benjamin Boynton,* 
J. it Stephenson, 
John Ay res, . 



Westborough, 

Lowell, 

Easthampton, 

New Bedford, 

Grafton, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

Lanesborough, 

Boston, 

Lowell, 

Westborough, 

Grafton, 

New Bedford, 

Sutton, 

Boston, 

Bernardston, 

Woburn, 

Hopkinton, . 

Worcester, . 

Concord, 

Westborough, 

Framingham, 

Fitchburg, . 

Brook line, . 

Northborough, 

Shelburne, . 

Boston, 

Pittsfield, . 

Worce.ster, . 

HoIIiston, . 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Charlestown, 



1849 
1849 
1853 
1860 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1853 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1867 
1856 
1860 
1856 
1858 
1860 
1860 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1873 
1863 
1862 
1869 
1861 
1864 
1868 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1867 



* Deceased. 
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Names ^ Residences^ etc.^ of Trustees — Concluded. 



Date of 
Commlftslon. 



l^AMESt 



Besidenoe. 



Date of 
Betlrement. 



1864, 

1864, 

1665, 

X866, 

X867, 

:i668, 

1-669, 
■-871, 
■-^71, 

■^^78, 
S7S, 
874, 
876, 
876, 

i®78. 



^879, 

^879 

^879 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1879, 

1880, 

1881, 

1884, 

1884, 

1886, 

1887, 

1888, 

1889, 

1891, 

1891, 

1697, 



A. E. Goodnow, . 
Isaac Ames, . 
Jones S. Davis, . 
Joseph A. Pond,* 
Stephen 6. Deblois, 
John Ayres, . 
Harmon Hall, 
L. L. Goodspeed, . 
£. A. Hubbard, . 
Lucius W. Pond, . 
John W. Olmstead, 
Moses H. Sargent, 
A. S. Wood worth, 
Edwin B. Harvey, 
W. H. Baldwin, . 
John L. Cummings, 
Jackson B Swett, 
Samuel R. Heywood, 
Milo Hildreth, . 
Lyman Belknap,* 
Franklin Williams,* 
Robert Couch, 
John T Clark, . 
M. J. Flatley, 
Adelaide A. Calkins, 
Lyman Belknap, . 
Anne B. Richardson,* 
Milo Hildreth,* . 
George W. Johnson, 
Samuel R. Heywood, 
Elizabeth C. Putnam, 
Thomas Dwight, . 
M. H. Walker, . 
J. J. O'Connor,* . 
Elizabeth G. Evans, 
Chas. L. Gardner, 
H. C. Greeley, 
M. J. Sullivan, . 
Samuel W. McDaniel, 
C. P.Worcester,*. 
E. C. Sanford, . 



Worcester, . 

Haverhill, . 

Holyoke, 

Brighton, . 

Boston, 

Medford, 

Saugus, 

Bridgewater, 

Springfield, . 

Worcester, . 

Boston, 

Newton, 

Boston, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Ashburnham, 

Haverhill, . 

Worcester, . 

Northborough, 

Westborough, 

Boston, 

Newburyport, 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Springfield, . 

Westborough, 

Lowell, 

Northborough, 

Brookfield, . 

Worcester, . 

Boston, 

Boston, 

Westborough, 

Holyoke, 

Boston, 

Palmer, 

Clinton, 

Chicopee, . 

Cambridge, . 

Boston, 

Worcester, . 



1874 

1865 

1868 

1867 

1878 

1874 

1871 

1872 

1877 

1876 

1873 

1877 

1876 

1878 

1876 

1879 

1878 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1881 

1880 

1884 

1886 

1891 

1887 

1888 
Still in office. 

1884 
Still in office. 

1889 
Still in office. 

1891 
Still in office. 



tt 



«c 



tt 



tl 



1897 
Still in office. 



* Deceased. 
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EEPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 

VISITATION. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

The total number of individuals on the visiting list of the department 
of visitation during the year ending Sept. 30, 1900, was . 

Becoming of age during the year, 97 

Died, 1 

Returned to school and not relocated, 46 

For serious fault, 28 

Not serious, 18 

Discharged, 1 

Total number passing out of our care during the year, . . 

Leaving on the visiting list Oct. 1, 1900 (which is 153 more than 
this same list contained Oct. 1, 1899), 



87a 



14& 



72a 



This visiting list must not be confounded or compared with the total 
number of boys who have left the school and are not yet twenty-one years 
of age^ given in Table 3 on page 39^ which table includes those wha 
have been discharged for one reason or another and are beyond our 
jurisdiction^ or who have been transferred from the school to the Mas-- 
sachusetts Reformatory at Concord, 

Classification of Visiting List. 

Of the above-named 728 boys, 6, not mentioning those in the for- 
eign service of the United States government, reside in foreign coun- 
tries ; 43 are on the unknown list ; 12 have disappeared within a few 
weeks or days, and are not considered as permanently lost sight of ; 
and of only 4 was the employment not known Sept. 30, 1900. The 
occupations of the remaining 656 boys, with the number engaged in 
each employment, is shown in the following table : — 



Army, 

Assisting parenti 
At board, . 


1 1 

3, . 






. 42 
. 43 
. 40 


Baker, 








4 


Barber, 








4 


Bell boy, . 
Bicycle factory, , 
Book bindery, , 
Bootblack, . 








- 4 
1 

1 

. 3 



Bottling factory. 
Box factory. 
Blacksmith, 






1 
2 

1 


Brass works. 






1 


Brush factory, . 
Building mover. 
Carpenter, . 
Candy shop, 
Cartridge belt shop. 






1 
2 

e 

2 

1 
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Cemetery, . 
Celluloid factory, 
Cigar factory, 
Carpet factory, 
CoDcreter, . 
Clerk, . 
Chair shop. 

Coachman, . 

Cooper, 

Cornice works. 

Comb shop. 

Concord Reformatory 

Decorator, . 

Electric road. 

Electrician, 

Elevator boy. 

Engineer, . 

Errand boy, 

Express, . 

Farmer, 

Fisherman, . 

Florist, 

Gymnast, . 
Hat factory. 
Hostler, 
Hotel, 
Insane, 
Inyalid, 
Iron works. 
Janitor, 

Jeweller^s shop, 
Laborer, 
Laundry, . 
Loom works. 
Machinist, . 
Mill (textile). 
Milk wagon. 



1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

16 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

32 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

13 
5 
133 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

17 
3 
1 

15 

52 
2 



Market, .... 


4 


News stand, 


1 


Navy, United States, . 


. 22 


Office boy, 


2 


Other public institutions, . 


. 23 


Painter, 


6 


Paper mill, 


3 


Peddler, .... 


5 


Pocket-book shop. 


1 


Printer, .... 


. 11 


Planing mill, 


1 


Plumber, .... 


9 


Packing house, . 


1 


Quarryman, . . . , 


2 


Rattan factory, . . . . 


1 


Railroad, 


1 


Restaurant, . . . . 


5 


Rope works, . . . , 


1 


Rubber works, . . . . 


2 


Sailor, .... 


6 


Silk mill, .... 


1 


Silver plater. 


1 


Shoe shop, .... 


. 27 


Saw mill, .... 


1 


Stevedore, .... 


1 


Stone worker, . 


1 


Stove maker. 


1 


Student, .... 


2 


Tanner, .... 


3 


Teamster, .... 


9 


Telephone messenger. 




Tin shop, .... 




Upholsterer, 




U. S. mail carrier. 




Umbrella factory. 




Water carrier, , 





Reduced to approximate percentages this table will show : — 

Per Cent. 

In United States army and navy, about 10 

Assisting parents, about 6 

At board, about . 7 

Employed on farms, 20 

In mills (textile), about 8 

Machinists, about 2i 

Classed as laborers, about 2i 

Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, 5 

In other public institutions, about 3 

In 81 different occupations, about 36 
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The report cards of the above-mentioned 656 boys show that at the 
time of the last report 587, or 89.4 per cent., were doing well ; 16, or 
1.8 per cent., doubtfully; and 53, or 8.18 per cent., including those 
while in our care sent to the Concord Reformatory or other public 
correctional institutions by the court, badly. 

The following figures give the placings, returns, visits and collec- 
tions for two years : — 



1900. 



Placings. 

Number of boys placed in their homes when 
leaving the school, 

Number of boys placed with others when leav- 
ing the school, 

Number of boys boarded out when leaving the 
school, 

Enlisted in navy, 

Total number placed out within the year 
and becoming subjects of visitation, 

Returns. 
Number of boys within the year returned to 
the school : — 

For serious fault, 

For relocation and other purposes. 

Total returned, 

Visits. 
Number of visits to probationers, 
Number of visits to boys over eighteen years 
of age, ........ 

Number of boys over eighteen years of age 

Average visits to boys over eighteen years of 

Number of visits to boys under eighteen years 
of age, ........ 

Number of boys under eighteen years of age 
visited, 

Average visits to boys under eighteen years of 

age, 

Number of homes investigated and reported 

upon in writing, 

Number of places investigated and reported 

upon, 

Collections. 

Amount of money collected and paid over to 
the Lyman School as wages of boys, and 
placed to their credit, 

Number of boj's in behalf of whom money was 
collected, 



130 

85 

27 
3 



245 



,247 17 
41 



1800. 



100 
79 
48 



227 



28 
67 


26 
55 


95 


81 


1,736 


1,575 


743 


650 


437 


434 


1.7 


1.5 


993 


925 


486 


387 


2.3 


2.5 


199 


198 


69 


65 



,057 00 
43 



jf. 
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Boys over eighteen years of age usually make their own bargains 
and collect their wages themselves, and the earnings of boys on pro- 
bation with their parents or relatives are never handled by the visit- 
ing department. 

In addition to this work, which can be so easily tabulated, we have 
met weekly at the Lyman School to compare notes, lay out the work 
for the week or to meet those boys who are soon to be released, and 
once a month we have met a committee of your Board in consultation. 
No week of the year passes that we are not called by parents anxious 
for their sons, who have been placed on probation with them, and 
over whom they feel they are again losing control, for assistance and 
advice. Many of these cases require much thought and delicate 
handling. We often find it necessary to strongly advise parents them- 
selves relative to the management of their own children. But few 
know how much is written between the lines of such a report as this. 

An illustration of the care of the younger boys may be seen in the 
following example. At the age of fourteen, having committed many 
offences, a colored boy was committed by the court to the Lyman 
School. His home was of that kind that cannot well be described in 
print. He spent about two years at the school, and his home being 
nnfit for him to go to, he was placed with a near relative in the city. 
Here his behavior was so intolerable, and his tendencies to offences 
against the law so strongly marked, that he was returned to the school. 
After a short stay he was placed out in a small family as a chore boy. 
This was much against his will, for he longed for his old associates 
and the excitement of a large city. By frequent visiting and constant 
watchfulness on the part of the visitor, he was kept in this place until 
his duties became agreeable and his new home attractive to him. He 
did so well that at the age of eighteen he received the usual amount, 
$50, and a suit of clothes, and was allowed to visit his relatives in the 
dty. In less than two weeks he wrote to the visitor saying he was 
sick of city life, that it possessed nothing attractive to him, and that 
he wished to go back to a country home. Arrangements were made, 
and he is to-day a contented, honest, fairly capable boy, earning $10 
per month. This boy, without the ministrations and authority of the 
visitor in charge, would have drifted to the Reformatory and State's 
Prison by as fixed a law as the law of gravitation. To-day he is on 
the upward road. 

Occupations of the 97 Boys before mentioned who have become Twenty- 

one Years of Age during the Year, 



krmy^ 14 

' Acconntant, .... 1 

Baker, 1 

Bellboy, 2 



Blacksmith, .... 2 

Brass works, .... 1 

Carpenter, 1 

Cannage shop, .... 1 
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Clerk, 

Coachman, 


2 
1 


Paper box shop, 
Plumber, . 








1 
1 


Farmer, .... 


. 11 


Porter, 








1 


Fire Protective Association, 


1 


Printer, 








1 


Glass works, 


1 


Restaurant, 








2 


Iron works. 


2 


Sailor, 








1 


Laborer, .... 


9 


Saw mill, . 








1 


Laundry, .... 
Mattress maker, 


2 
1 


Shoe shop, . 
Stone mason. 








3 
1 


Massachusetts Reformatory, 
Mill (textile), . 
Navy, United States, . 


10 
5 
2 


Teamster, . 

Unemployed, 

Undertaker, 








2 
1 

1 


Oiler, 

Other penal institutions, . 


1 
3 


Vegetable peddler. 
Occupations unknown 


U 




1 
6 



The above table, expressed in percentages, shows : — 

Per Cent. 

United States army and navy, about . . . . . . .16 

Employed on farms, about 11 

Chissed as laborers, 9 

In other penal institutions (including Massachusetts Reformatory), . 13 

Employed in textile mills, 5 

The remaining 52 per cent, is divided among 29 different occupations. 



By our usual classification of boys becoming twenty-one years of 
age, 56, or 58 per cent., are doing well without question; 17, or 18 
per cent., not so well, but honestly self-supporting; 18, or 19 per 
cent., badly, — all but 5 in penal institutions ; 6, or 6 per cent., whose 
whereabouts are unknown. 

In other words, a certain group of 97 youthful offenders, most of 
whom, having been arrested several times, were committed to the 
Lyman School, received its instruction and discipline, and were sub- 
ject from four to five years to the watch and care of the department 
of visitation. Only 6 of this number were lost sight of ; 73 arrived 
at twenty-one years of age honestly self-supporting, and of 58 of the 
73 much more can be said ; 18 resisted all attempts for their reforma- 
tion, and 13 of the 18 are now in penal institutions. 

The following is the history of one boy who may be considered a 
representative of those becoming of age during the year, and who is 
classed as "doing well without question " : — 

X was committed to the Lyman School for larceny while he was in 
his fifteenth year. He came of respectable parents. After remain- 
ing in the school one and one-half years, he was released to go home 
on probation. He had been at home but a few months when his 
parents notified the visitor that their son was getting back into his 
old ways, and had become so incorrigible that they wished him to be 
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taken back to the school. He was accordingly taken back, well 
dothed, and was at once placed out upon a farm. His stubbornness 
and ill-temper made him so undesirable that his employer would only 
agree to keep him upon condition that half the usual sum should be 
paid for his services. As he was at this time about seventeen years 
of age, and considered a very undesirable boy, such arrangements 
were agreed to by the visitor. In his eighteenth year, however, he 
improved rapidly, became attached to his new home, and did so well 
that, on becoming eighteen years of age, he voluntarily made arrange- 
ments with his employer to remain with him another year, and upon 
the expiration of that year he hired for another season with the same 
employer. During this time he sent a part of his earnings to his 
mother each month, kept himself well clothed, far above the average, 
and out of his earnings there was collected, saved and paid over on 
his twenty-first birthday the sum of $85. He is now engaged in a 
mechanical pursuit, earning fair wages, and is a steady, industrious 
and respectable young man. 

Financial Statement, 1900, 

Eaipenses. 

Salary of visitors, |8,500 09 

Telephone service, 105 69 

Travelling and stationery, 2,977 17 

f 6,582 95 

We renew our obligations to all who aided in the work of this de- 
partment, the superintendent and officers of the Lyman School, and 
to your Honorable Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WALTER A. WHEELER, 

SuperintendetU of Visitation. 



EEPORT OF THE OFFICERS 



or THB 



State Industrial School for Girls 



AT 



LANCASTER. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the TrusUes of the 8taU Industrial School for Oirls. 

During the past year the work of the school has been carried on 
yeiy mnch according to the methods stated in former reports. 

The last new cottage was opened and occapied Febraary 22. In 
its arrangements it is a model house, but I am still of the opinion, 
expressed before the house was built, that seven family houses are 
too many for a school of this character. 

On account of the love and honor that one and all bear Miss Put- 
nam, and in consideration of her many years of unselfish work for 
the girls, the new cottage was named Elizabeth C. Putnam Cottage. | 

Not only at this cottage are there faithful workers, but throughout 
the whole school we have those who are always ready and willing to 
*' lend a hand." The uplifting of wayward girls does not come by 
chance nor is it the work of a day ; it comes only by long, patient 
training and personal influence of those who put self last. This work, 
at the best, necessitates the giving up of many social pleasures, and 
for this reason every effort should be made to encourage social life 
among the teachers, and to make their home here attractive. One 

cannot do one's best work without recreation, and to have some social 

' ji 

life to alternate with hard work and care helps to lighten the labor 
and indirectly benefit the girls. 

It is to be regretted that we have to report several changes among 
our ofiQcers ; but we have been fortunate in finding valuable people 
to fill the vacancies which have occurred. j 

The farm and garden work of the girls has been so successfully |, 

managed that it has been helpful to the school and given the girls i 

many pleasant hours of recreation, which they otherwise would not 
have enjoyed. " 

After harvesting the corn for the silo, the " corn roast," which !: 

had long been anticipated, was made a happy occasion. This an- j\ 

nual celebration has been our custom for several years. It is one of 
the red-letter days which they look forward to throughout the whole 
year. 

As a means of discipline we have a system of marking, and in 
connection with this we have rewards for well doing given by the 

i 

:fii 



'I  
i'.i' 

1 ' 
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teacher. When a new girl enters the school we make her welcome. 
She has an opportunity to take a fresh start with no marks, and can 
reach the ^^roll of honor" in three months if her record is good. 
When she becomes a '^ roll of honor" girl she is given a badge and a 
napkin ring, and is entitled to attend the roll of honor festivities, 
consisting of music and games, in which the teachers take part and 
which usually occur in the first part of each month. This does not 
entitle her to be placed out in a family unless she has finished the 
course of industrial training which every girl must complete before 
leaving the school, if she has sufficient intellect to become self-sup- 
porting. 

The following tables will show the changes in th^ school and give 
some idea of the work accomplished. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. L. BRACKETT. 
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STATISTICS. 



Table I. 



Showing Total Number in Custody of State Industrial School^ both 

Inside Institution and Outside. 

In the school Sept. 30; 1899, . . . 163 

Outside the school, and either on probation, in other institutions or 
whereabouts unknown, . . 315 

Total in custody Sept. 30, 1899, 478 

Since committed, 101 

579 
Attained majority, . . . 69 

Died, 1 

Discharged as unfit subjects, 4 

Discharged for good conduct, .6 

Total who passed out of custody, 80 

Total in custody Sept, 30, 1900, 499 

Net increase within the year, ' • . . 21 

Table II. 

Showing Status^ Sept. 30, 1900, of All Girls in Custody of the State 
Industrial School, being all those committed to the School who are 
under Twenty-one. 

On probation with relatives, 53 

On probation in families, earning wages, 149 

At academy, or other schoal, self-supporting, .... 5 

At board, 16 

Married but subject to recall for cause, 36 

Left home or place, whereabouts unknown, . . . .26 

285 

In the school Sept. 30, 1900, 187 

In other institutions : — 

Hospital, 7 

Insane asylum, .......... 2 

School for Feeble-minded, 6 

Reformatory Prison, sent this year, 4 

Reformatory Prison, sent prior years, -7 

Penal institution in another State, 1 

27 

Total in custody Sept. 30, 1900, 499 
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Table III. 

Showing the Number coming into and going from the School^ and its 

General Condition Sept. 30^ 1900. 

In the school Sept. 30, 1899, 163 

Since committed, 101 

264 

IndiTidoal 

Recalled from — Oiris. 

Probation for change of place, . . • • , 7 11 

Probation for a visit, 11 13 

Probation on account of illness, .... 4 11 

Treatment in hospital, 6 8 

Probation for running away from place, . ' . .11 12 

Probation for larceny, 1 2 

Probation, unsatisfactory, 15 20 

Probation because in danger, 11 11 

Probation for bad conduct, 22 23 

111 

88 

376 
Released on probation to parents or relatives, .... 30 
Released on probation to other families, for wages, . . . 128 
Released on probation to other families, at board, ... 3 
Released on probation to other families, earning board and going 

to school, 3 

Married, 3 

Attained majority, 1 

Transferred to a hospital, 16 

Transferred to School for Feeble-minded, . . . . .2 

Ran away, 1 

Transferred to Reformatory Prison, 1 

188 

Remaining in the school Sept. 30, 1900, ...... 187 

Recalled girls : — 
68 were recalled one time within the year. 
17 were recalled two times within the year. 
3 were recalled three times within the year. 
Released girls : — 
136 went out one time within the year. 
23 went out two times within the year. 
2 went out three times within the year. 
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Table IV. 

JShovnng Length of Training in the School before Oirls were placed otU 

on Probation for the First Time. 





Yean. 


MonthB. 


1* had been in the school ...... 




5 


If had been in the school 


— 


6 


1* had been in the school 


... 


9 


5 had been in the school 




. 


4 had been in the school 




2 


5 had been in the school 




8 


5 had been in the school 




4 


4 had been in the school 




5 


10 had been in the school 




6 


4 had been in the school 




7 


4 had been in the school 




8 


6 had been in the school 




9 


4 had been in the school 




10 


8 had been in the school ...... 




11 


6 had been in the school 


2 


.. 


1 had been in the school 


2 


3 


3 had been in the school 


2 


7 


1 had been in the school 


8 


— 



* Placed out in family to go to school. 

t Allowed to go home on account of mother's illness. 



Table V. 

Showing the Conduct of the Eighty Oirla who passed out of Custody 

within the Year.* 

Living respectably, 51 or 64 per cent. 

Haying behaved badly, 15 or 19 per cent. 

Conduct unknown, 10 or IS per cent. 

Conduct not classified, 4 or 5 per cent. 

* For farther details see tables YI. and YII. 
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Table IX. 

Showing Cash Account of Girls on Probation, 

Cash received to credit of sundry girls from Sept. 30, 1899, to 

Sept. 30, 1900 . ^f2,500 56 

By deposits in savings bank on account of sundry girls, . . 2,500 56 

Cash drawn from savings bank on account of sundry girls from 

Sept. 30, 1899, to Sept. 30, 1900, 2,384 03 

By paid amounts from savings bank, ...... 2,384 03 



Tablb X. 
Showing Technical Causes of Commitment. 



67 for stubbornness.* 
19 for larceny. 

4 for night-walking. 

3 for lewd, wanton and lascivious 
conduct. 

2 idle and disorderly. 

1 for vagrancy. 



1 habitual absentee. 

1 for habitual truancy. 

1 for disturbing peace. 

1 for breaking and entering and 

larceny. 
1 for drunkenness. 



Table XI. 

Showing Literacy of Oirls committed within the Tear, 

I 4 could not read or write. 



97 could read and write. 



Table XII. 

Showing Ages of Girls committed within the Year. 



1 was 10 years of age. 

3 were 11 years of age. 

9 were 12 years of age. 

16 were 13 years of age. 



16 were 14 years of age. 
37 were 15 years of age. 
19 were 16 years of age. 



Table XIII. 



Showing Nativity of 

49 born in Massachusetts. 

4 bom in Maine. 

5 born in New Hampshire. 
2 born in Vermont. 

2 born in Rhode Island. 

2 bom in Connecticut. 

3 born in New York. 

4 born in VirHnia. 

1 born in^South^Carolina. 



Girls committed within the Year, 

1 born in Georgia. 
12 born in Canada. 

8 bom in England. 
3 born in Ireland. 

2 born in Italy. 
1 born in Russia. 
1 birthplace unknown. 
1 born at sea. 



* The charge of stubbornness simply means that the complaint is brought by the 
parent or guardian, and it may cover almost any offence from the least serious to the 
most serious. 
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Table XIV. 
Showing Nativity of Parents of Girls committed within the Tear. 



S5 Americans, both parents. 

9 English, both parents. 

8 French, both parents. 
18 Irish, both parents. 

2 Italian, both parents. 

2 Scotch, both parents. 

3 Jewish, both parents. 



3 German, both parents. 
1 Swede, both parents. 
9 American, one parent. 
5 Irish, one parent. 
3 other foreign comitries. 
13 unknown. 



Table XV. 

Shewing Parents Living or Dead of Girls committed within the Tear, 

1 parents unknown. 



9 were orphans. 
19 mother dead. 
22 father dead. 



50 both parents living. 



Table XVI. 
Showing Comparative Numbers and Cost. 



Appropriation 
allowed 

ftom Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 1. 



Average 

Number in 

School. 



Number of 

Com- 
mitments. 



Number 

at Work in 

Famillea. 



Weekly 

Per Capita 

Cost. 



Total Actoal 

Cost 

from Sept. 80 

to Sept. 80. 



1866, 
1876, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 



f20,000 
28,300 
20,000 
21,000 
20,000 
21,600 
25,385 
27,760 
27,776 
27,776 
32,626 
34,376 
36,676« 



144 


69 


121 


63 


94 


66 


89 


46 


89. 


. » 


95- 


77 


117 


78' 


116 


. 72 


120 


' 86' 


138' 


100 


169 


102 


164 


76 


171 


101 



63 

40 

90 

98 
118 
109 
HI 
120 

* 

120 
166 
163 
166 
170t 



f 3 30 
4 06 
408 
438 
446 
4 02 

3 49 
.4 62 

4 17 
3 93 
8 79 
3 81 
8 62 



f24,753 
26,683 
20,000 
21,000 
21,329 
19,866 
21,617 
28,801 
26,049 
28,266 
31,807 
32,630 
32,202 



* Also $2,500 for boarding and other expenses in behalf of probationers. 
t Inclades 16 girls for whom board is paid; does not inclnde 52 with relatives and at work 
nor 86 married. 
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FDfANOIAL STATEMENT. 



GuBBENT Expenses and Salaries 
1899. — October, received from State Treasurer, 



1900.— 



November, 


(( 


CC 


iC 


CC 


December, 


ct 


CC 


CC 


CC 


January, 


M 


c« 


CC 


CC 


February, 


U 


CC 


CC 


CC 


March, 


(( 


CC 


CC 


CC 


April, 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


May, 


c« 


CC 


CC 


u 


June, 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


July, 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


August, 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


September, 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 



f2,292 34 
8,127 00 
8,999 45 
2,145 31 
2,965 39 
2,396 36 
2,225 68 
3,025 45 
2,387 53 
2,144 78 
2,179 92 
8,313 20 



Bills paid as per Vouchers at State Treasury. 



1899. — October, 

November, 
December, 

1900. — January, 

February, 
March, . 
April, . 
May, . 
June, . 
July, . 
August, 
September, 



f 32,202 41 


tT. 

f2,292 34 


3,127 00 


3,999 45 


2,145 31 


2,965 39 


2,396 36 


2,225 68 


3,025 45 


2,387 53 


2,144 78 


2,179 92 


3,313 20 



*32,202 41 



Amount drawn from State Treasury. 



Begular Appropriation (Acts of 189 9^ Chapter 97) for Boarding. 

1899. — October, $35 22 

November, 160 07 

December, 445 75 



$641 04 
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II 



Bills paid as per Vouchers at the Staie Treasury for Special Appropriation 
(^Acts of 1899, Chapter 46) for New Family Cottage, 

1899. — October, . . f 2,262 40 

November, 
Decenjber, , 

1900. — January, 

February, . 
March, . 
April, . 
May, . 
September, 

$6,781 97 



-• 

• • t* • «• •• «•«• < 

• -•.•♦•• •«•* 

..•■••■ 

« 



1,869 11 


448 33 


688 38 


896 20 


250 74 


50 10 


261 31 


55 40 
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INVENTORY OF PROPERTY. 



State Indiutrial SiAool for Oirls, Lancaster, Oct. 1, 1900. 
Real Estate. 

Chapel, (6,500 00 

Hoepitsl 1,600 00 

Patnam Cott&ge, 18,000 00 

Fisher Hall 16,000 00 

RichardsoQ Hall, 15,000 00 

11,760 00 

^ 12,000 00 

13,600 00 

4,900 00 

house, 8,800 00 

Store-room, 300 00 

Fitnn-house and bam 2,000 00 

Large barn 7,275 00 

Silo, 400 00 

Holdeo shop 200 00 

Ice house 1,000 00 

Wood-house 600 00 

Uen-house 200 00 

Piggery 1,100 00 

EUserroir house No. 1, 100 00 

Reservoir house, land, etc., Ko. 2, . . 300 00 

150 00 

etc., 7,600 00 

Hose house, hose, etc., 9,000 00 

Store bam 126 00 

Farm, 176 acres, ...... 11,160 00 

Broderick lot, 12 acres 1,000 00 

Wood lot, 10 acres 200 00 

Storm windows, 40 00 

Total valuation of real estate,  . . 9185,000 00 



Personal Pbofebtt, 



Produce of farm on hand, 
Valuation of live stock, . 

Amount carried forward, . 



14,807 56 
8,760 00 
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Amount brought Jorward^ . 



Squash, 2 tons, .... 
Turnips, ruta-bagas, 98 bushels, 
Turnips, English, 25 bushels, . 
Vinegar, 685 gallons. 
Wheat, India, 7 bushels, . 
Watermelons, 500, . 



94,568 45 



Live Stock. 



Horses, 7, 

Cows, 31, ..... 

Bull, 1, 

Hogs, fat, 25 (7,500 pounds), . 
Breeding sows, 15, . 

Boar, 1, 

Pigs, 95, . . . 

Fowls, 120, . ' . 



Tools and carriages. 



Miscellaneous, 



Bags and sacks. 

Iron pipe, old, . 

Iron pipe, galvanized, 

Shingles, li M., 

Lumber, 552 feet. 

Engine, 1 gasoline, 

Flour, barrels, 75, 

Hay caps, . 

Hay scales, 

Ice tools, . 

Kettle set, . 

Extinguishers, fire, 

Escapes, fire. 

Lamps, street, . 

Lawn mowers, . 

Stoves, 

Oil tank, . 

Hay forks and rope. 

Kerosene oil, gallons, 150, 



Fisher Hall, furnishings, . 
Putnam Cottage, furnishings, 
Richardson Hall, furnishings. 
Property in Roger's Hall, . 

Amounts carried forward^ 



60 00 




49 00 




6 25 




93 60 




5 25 




25 00 






♦4,807 65 




f 1,000 00 




1,705 00 




40 00 




450 00 




225 00 




20 00 




250 00 




60 00 






3,760 00 




... 


2,276 00 


f 8 25 




16 00 




66 00 




4 60 




11 00 


<,. 


260 00 




18 76 




46 00 




46 00 




22 60 




24 00 




276 00 




16 00 




16 00 




18 00 




30 00 




18 00 




60 00 




' 16 00 






946 00 


12,600 00 


2.100 00 




2,246 00 




1,271 80 




18,116 30 


111,778 66 
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Amounts brought forward. 

Property in Fay Cottage, . 

Property in Mary Lamb Cottage, 

Property in Elm Cottage, 

Superintendent's house, 

Chapel and library, . 

Provisions and groceries, 

Dry goods, 

Hardware and crockery. 

Books and stationery, 

Lard, .... 

Pork, .... 

Medicine, . 

Paints, oil and turpentine, 

Coal, .... 

Wood, 76 cords, cut, . 



Total valuation of personal estate, 



18,116 dO 


111,778 66 


1,311 96 




1,696 97 




1,066 60 




996 00 




660 00 




811 47 




1,442 66 




861 00 




66 00 




16 00 




26 40 




26 00 




62 60 




1,043 00 




337 60 






17,904 86 


m 



129,682 90 



Summary of Farm Account. 






Dr. 




To live stock as per in- 




To fruit trees, . 


(26 00 


ventory 1899, 


$3,338 50 


farming implements, 


46 11 


tools and carriages 




grain, 


1,712 32 


as per inventory 




labor, 


2,106 43 


lo./«/, . • . 


2,160 00 


live stock, . 


404 00 


miscellaneous as per 




plants and seeds, 


176 61 


inventory 1899, 


504 25. 


repair of farming tools 


30 24 


produce on hand as 




veterinary and medi- 




per inventory 1899, 


2,999 45 


cine, 


26 00 


blacksmithing, . 


158 47 






fertilizers, . 


403 97 




$14,082 35 



Cr. 



/ 



apples. 


$31 25 


By eggs, . 






$113 36 


asparagus, . 


34 90 


grapes. 






18 00 


beans, shell, 


50 00 


ice. 






330 00 


beans, string, 


75 00 


lettuce, 






10 00 


beets, . 


18 75 


milk, . 






. 3,368 16 


blackberries, 


32 00 


melons. 






52 96 


cabbages, . 


50 00 


onions. 






7 60 


cherries, 


7 50 


peas, . 






60 00 


crab apples, 


3 00 


pears. 






18 00 


cucumbers. 


39 00 


plums, 






2 00 


currants, . 


38 40 


pork, . 






670 89 
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By rhubarb, 


• • 


#15 00 


By tools and carriages as 


} 


summer squash, 


6 00 


per inventory 1900 


, #2,275 00 


strawberries. 


28 10 


miscellaneous as pei 


« 


tomatoes, . 


69 00 


inventory 1900, 


473 50 


turnips, • 


10 00 


produce sold anc 


I 


produce of farm oe 




amount sent State 




hand as per inven- 




Treasurer, 


711 29 


tory 1900, 


. 4,807 56 







live stock as per in- 






#17,165 60 


ventory 1900, . 


. 3,750 00 


Balance for farm, 


. #3,088 25 




Produce consumed. 




Apples, . 


f3I 25 


Lettuce, . 


#10 00 


Asparagus, 




34 90 


Milk, 


• 


. 3,868 16 


Beans, shell, 




60 00 


Melons, . 




52 95 


Beans, string. 




76 00 


Onions, . 




7 50 


Beets, 




18 75 


Peas, 


 


50 00 


Blackberries, 




32 00 


Pears, 


1 


18 00 


Cabbages, 




50 00 


Plums, . 




2 00 


Cherries, . 




7 50 


Pork, 


1 


670 39 


Crab apples. 




3 00 


Rhubarb, 




15 00 


Cucumbers, 




39 00 


Summer squash, 




6 00 


Currants, 




38 40 


Strawberries, . 




28 10 


Eggs, . 




113 36 


Tomatoes, 




69 00 


Grapes, . 




18 00 


Turnips, . 




10 00 


Green fodder, . 
Ice, . 




160 00 








330 00 






#5,308 26 



Produce sold and Receipts sent to State Treasurer. 



Hay, 

CaJves, 
Milk, 



#638 94 

164 00 

5 75 

9 60 



Ox yoke, . 

Old horse power. 



12 00 
1 00 



#711 29 



PAY ROLL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. [Oct. 



Pay Boll of the Persons employed at the State Industrial School for 
QirU during the Tear ending Sept. 30, 1900. 
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LIST OF SALAKIBD OFFICERS NOW 

EMPLOYED. 



L. L. Brackett, superintendent, 11,500 00 

N. C. Brackett, steward, . 660 00 

L. D. May hew, matron, 400 00 

A. M. T. Eno, matron, 400 00 

G. L. Smith, matron, 400 00 

E. V. Morse, matron, 376 00 

J. M. Mclntyre, matron, 376 00 

A. Hawley, matron, 376 00 

I. B. Drown, matron, 360 00 

A. R. Westman, supervisor of schools and general assistant, . 400 00 

E. B. Thompson, clerk, 400 00 

H. Allan, vacancy officer, 376 00 

E. A. Bartlett, teacher, 860 00 

E. C. M. Warren, teacher, 360 00 

M. C. Young, teacher, 300 00 

L. M. Smith, teacher, ., 800 00 

H. Robertson, teacher, 800 00 

H. R. Stubbs, teacher, 300 00 

E. A. Greenlaw, teacher, 800 00 

A. L. Brackett, teacher of gymnastics, *200 00 

M. Torry, housekeeper, ^ . 860 00 

M. W. Voter, housekeeper, 360 00 

M. Trapp, housekeeper, 360 00 

I. E. Brown, housekeeper, 860 00 

C. H. Cleaves, housekeeper, 360 00 

A. C. Sheldon, housekeeper, 800 00 

F. A. Eilbourne, housekeeper, 800 00 

G. E. Crandon, housekeeper, 800 00 

E. E. Eames, gardener, 240 00 

C. P. Fitzgerald, physician, 800 00 

E. P. Woodbury, foreman of farm, 690 00 

A. E. Brown, driver, 860 00 



112^40 00 



* Per six months. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF THE 

SCHOOLS. 



To the Superintendent of the State Industrial School. 

Since last year one more school has been added, Putnam Cottage, 
making seven school-rooms in all. The class started in under the 
best advantages of a well-equipped school-room and good manage- 
ment, and the work done is proving very satisfactory. 

At the yearly examinations held in January, results showed marked 
progress during the past year. The girls take a pride in the rank of 
their school and in their own standing. 

The nature work and drawing have been carried on with increasing 
interest during the year and some very interesting specimens have 
been given by the schools. The two visits paid us by Mr. H. T. 
Bailey, State Supemsor of Drawing, were very helpful, and stimu- 
lated the classes to further work along the lines followed. 

The girls have enjoyed and been benefited by the illustrated lect- 
ures given during the year, as well as by other entertainments given 
for their benefit. 

Many interesting devices have been made use of during the summer 
term of school, July and August, to vary the school work and keep 
up an interest during the warm summer days. 

The musical instruction keeps up to its high standard under the 
training by the several teachers and Miss Hawley, the director. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANNIE R. WESTMAN, 

Supervisor of the Schools, 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPOET. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools, 

With the rapidly increasing numbers each year our responsibilities 
increase, and no adequate idea of the actual number of unclassified 
minor cases can be given. Apart from the examination of each new 
girl and each returned one, many of those who have been placed out 
prefer to return to the school for rest and medical attention. Four 
girls were sent to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, with excellent results, 
and one whose record was lost is awaiting further treatment. Four 
girls were transferred to the School for Feeble-minded, and at least 
three more are unfit subjects for our school. Three new and three 
returned girls were found pregnant and sent to Tewksbury. One 
new and one returned girl with specific disease were sent for treat- 
ment to the same institution. One inmate who showed some ten- 
dency to tuberculosis was cared for at the Massachusetts Hospital 
for Consumptives, Rutland, and returned very much improved. 

Just as we were about to prepare our annual reports, and were again 
congratulating ourselves on our freedom from contagious diseases 
the past year, a case of diphtheria appeared. The patient had been 
at the school several months and the source of the contagion is un- 
known. Prompt measures were taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease. The girl was immediately inoculated, her companions im- 
munized and the house quarantined. Failing in our endeavor to 
have the case taken from our grounds and placed in the Worcester 
isolation hospital, we opened our own little hospital and secured a 
trained nurse. So far our efforts to stamp out the disease have been 
successful. No new cases have developed and the patient made a 
rapid recovery. 

The girls continue to enjoy the gymnastic exercises. In some cases 
where special corrective movements were given marked improvement 
followed. 

Much of our success is due to the pleasant co-operation of the oflS- 

cers, to whom we owe much gratitude. To the superintendent, whose 

ever cheerful and wise counsel is always helpful, we feel under special 

obligations. 

Respectfully submitted, 



WoKoiSTSB, Mam., Oct. 16, 1900. 



CLARA P. FITZGERALD, 

Physician, 
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TEUSTEES' REPORT. 



To His Excellency the Oovernor and the Honorable Council, 

The trustee? ot the Lyman and Industrial Schools respectfully 
present the following Treport for the year ending Nov. 30, 
1907, for the two reform schools under their control. 

M. H. WALKER. 
ELIZABETH G. EVANS. 
SUSAN C. LYMAN. 

JAMES w. Mcdonald. 

GEORGE H. CARLETON. 
MATTHEW B. LAMB. 
CARL DREYFUS. 



TRUSTEES' REPORT LYMAN SCHOOL. [Dec. 



LYMAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT WESTBOROUGH. 

The Lyman School is a State institution for the care and 
education of boys who, being under the age of fifteen, are 
committed by the courts for minor offences. Many of the 
boys are committed upon the request of their parents ; but the 
real offences of these so-called " stu])born children" are usually 
found, upon investigation, to be of much the same character 
as those convicted upon complaint of the police for serious 
breaches of the law. The same is true of boys committed 
under chapter 314 of the Acts of 1906 as delinquent children. 
In every case the term of commitment is for minority, — the 
duty being thus laid upon the school and its probation depart- 
ment, not merely to restrain or instruct a group of troublesome 
boys for a prescribed season, but also to follow them when 
they go back to the world, and to see that they are given a 
chance for a fresh start in life. 

The institution at Westborough with 160 acres of land has 
accommodations for some 300 boys, distributed in ten cottage 
groups; and there is a primary department at Berlin, seven 
miles distant, where a small number of the younger boys are 
cared for. At Westborough the term of detention depends 
upon a marking system, intended to hold a boy for from a 
year to eighteen months, and longer when they prove recal- 
citrant. The educational methods in use are well up to modern 
requirements, drawinjr, music, manual training both in sloyd 
ajul in more advanced courses in wood and in iron beinff 
emphasized in the curriculum. The report of the .superintendent 
upon page 39 describes the methods of the school in detail, 
the various ways in which the boys are employed out of school 
hours and the general mechanism of the institution. 

In the Berlin branch the methods are comparatively in- 
formal, as is possible when but a handful of children are 
grouped together, and the training is expected to be soon 
supplemented by boarding out in some countrj^ family, — the 
theory that a judicious home training in many cases is all that 
is needed for lads of from nine to thirteen being amply borne 
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out by experience. Boys who are not amenable to these mild 
methods of control, or who, having been returned to their own 
people, have reverted to lawlessness, are recalled to the main 
branch of the institution at Westborough for a longer term 
under its more systematic training. About half of the Berlin 
boys are successfully reinstated in the community, having had 
an average of but four or five months of institution life, and 
wholly escaping the undesirable acquaintance which is an in- 
evitable incident of membership in a large reform school. 

The term of detention at Berlin being so short, an old- 
fashioned farmhouse, aflfbrding accommodation for but 22 boys, 
has sufficed to care for 55 of the 207 boys committed within 
the past year. Had all these been retained in the institution 
as long as is customary at Westborough, or until there was 
a reasonable chance that they would behave themselves with 
their own people, the State would have been forced to sink 
many thousands of dollars in additional accommodations and 
to spend many other thousands of dollars in maintenance. 
The Berlin cottage, which was opened just twelve years ago, 
has up to date received 520 different children. Its primary 
cost was only $8,500, including the house, the furnishings and 
100 acres of land ; while a boarded boy costs only $2 a week 
(this covers his clothing), with a trifle in addition for visiting, 
against an average cost of $5.19 for maintenance in the 
institution. 

When a boy leaves the school, whether after a few weeks' 
detention at Berlin, as sometimes happens, or after the year 
or more at Westborough, he passes into the care of the pro- 
bation department. The Berlin boys, who are always under 
thirteen, take eagerly to life in the country, the animals and 
all the processes of the farm being full of interest to them ; 
but boys over fifteen — and few leave Westborough when they 
are younger — have reached a period of life when the social 
instincts are becoming imperative, and cases arise in which it 
is often necessary to strain a point in the effort to balance a 
boy's taste against his opportunities. The fact that farm work 
is the only occupation nowadays in which a home goes with the 
job often causes the trustees to be confronted with the per- 
plexing alternative of placing a boy under conditions against 
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which he is certain to rebel, or returning him to conditions in 
his own home which afford little encouragement to welldoing. 
Thus it happens that where practically every Berlin boy goes 
out first to a farmer, and invariably considers this a privi- 
lege and a delight, only 78 of the AVestborough boys have 
gone out to farm places this year, again.st 152 to their own 
homes. 

The tables on page (51 show, of the boys under the care of 
the visiting department^ 480 in their own homes, 97 placed 
with farmers or others, 58 at board, and 95 for themselves, 
as the phrase goes, meaning b}^ this term boys at work in the 
cities who are not living with relatives or who hire themselves 
out as farm hands. The amount of $2,(545.87 was collected 
within the year in behalf of (52 ])oys, mostly under eighteen 
years of age, at work for farmers, and was placed in the sav- 
ings bank for their l)enefit. 

The years of probation are the critical ones in the formation 
of character. Training in an institution is at best prei)aratory . 
It is life in the world with its temptations and struggles, which 
is the real thing, the arena in which success or failure is 
demonstrated. A comparative table, recording the conduct of 
all who have come of age during recent years, shows : — 



1 This Btateinent 1h exrluflive of 4.> boys in tlie United States ariiiy and navy, 48 who have 
left tlie State, IKJ in tlie Ma88aclui?>ettrt Reformatory or otlier penal institution, 32 who have 
been lost trM<'li of, 37 runaways from tlie school wiio are either known to be in some other 
institution or in tht; navy, or who lia ve never been located, included in Table No. 8 on pa^j^e (;i, 
giving? the !>tatus of all l>oy8 under twenty-one whose names are on the books of the 
Lyman School Dec. 1, I;>()7. 
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10 TRUSTEES' EEPOHT LYMAN SCI 

The year 1893 is chosen as a starting poi 
because this was the first year sach figures wca 
was the poor showing of 1893 which led to 
the visiting department, and to the immediate 
results above indicated. 

It is of interest to find that, of the 150 bo; 
age within the year, 118, or 78 per cent., 
returned to the school for any misconduct. "V 
interested in further details of this department 
able reading in Mr. Wheeler's report, on page 

It will be noted upon page 48 of Mr. Whee 
the boys on probation are visited on the averaj 
one-half times a year, whereas an examinatioD 
report for the Industiial School girls (page 92 
closer method of supervision for them, Tb 
method thus seen to obtain between the care < 
girls are due to no mere accident, but arise frc 
that there is a tundamenlal difference betwe 
boys can properly be allowed to run certain 
be allowed a lai^ measure of independence, 
society has agreed that young girls must b 
further difference between our boys wid girls 
fact that, whereas the latter are usually comm 
of the State to save them from sins against th< 
boys in nine cases out of ten are committed for offences against 
property, and as a result of the lawlessness which is a natural 
incident of young adolescence in the masculine ci-eature, — 
which, moreover, easily gives place to a law-abiding spirit as a 
boy getB old enough to come under the discipline of wage 
earning, during the years wherein ho grows from a heedless 
child into a man, with the responsibilities of self-support 
upon hira. Again, a still further difference between our boys 
and our girls arises from the fact tliat a far larger number 
among the former come of perfectly respectable parents who, 
had their means been ampler, would have sent their obstrep- 
erous boys to boarding school ; whereas among the girls we 
find a very much larger proportion of their people who are 
dissipated or criminal, the small number of girls who come 
of decent people being, more often, individually degenerate. 
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These differences between the boys and the girls make a com- 
parison of methods employed for their reformation unprofit- 
able, except as it may lead to a clearer understanding of the 
lines which each undertaking should pursue. 

Because a concrete illustration often describes a general 
method more graphically than any abstract statement can, 
extracts are. here presented from certain selected letters which 
suggest different ways of dealing, during the probationary 
term, with certain typical Lyman School cases. 

G. L., aged eleven, and belonging to respectable people, 
was sent to Berlin ten years ago, having been previously at a 
truant school, and after that involved in a number of breaks, 
stealing a horse, etc. After eight months in the school he was 
placed at board, and in another eight months he was allowed 
to go back to his own people, who had moved into a new 
locality, in the country. Three years ago his visitor reported 
him as a '* fine fellow, industrious and worthy, working as a 
brakeman on the Maine Central." He is now twenty years 
old, and not one bad report has he had since he left Berlin. 
Under date of Oct. 21, 1907, he writes to Mr. Wheeler : — 

Your kind letter of the 12th inst. at hand. I was, of course some- 
what surprised, — yet pleased to hear from you and to know you 
still thought of me, occasionally. I am married and we are keeping 
a first-class lodging house and would be pleased if you should ever 
visit our city, to call on us. We have a very nice home seventeen 
rooms, gas throughout, bath, and telephone connections. I have told 
my wife all about you and how kind you were to us all, and she joins 
me in extending you an invitation to visit us at your convenience. 

Another Berlin boy, J. O'D., after a few months at board, 
was allowed to go home, his parents having likewise moved, 
though only from the North End to South Boston. But J. soon 
got into trouble, was arrested and recommitted to the Lyman 
School. Here he received a training of fifteen months, and 
was then sent out to a farm. Hq did well here and was presently 
allowed another trial with his people. This was in 1 903 . Under 
date of Oct. 15, 1907, he writes : — 

I thank you very kindly for the letter you sent me, and the interest 
you take in writeing to me. I am working for the Co. and have 
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a good steady job, and I inteod to learo the trade. I am making 12 
dollars a week, and 1 am saving my money. 1 have a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars in the South Boston Savings Bank. I have some 
money in the school Bank that 1 made when I worked on the farm, 
and I was told that I could get it when I was 21 years old. One of 
the vistors from the school came to see me last Saturday. I think 
the School does a lot of good to some boys. I was a wild boy before 
I went to the Scliool, and the people who knew me before I went away 
think I am a find fellow now and I am trying to be. 

W. M. canKj of miserable people, — his parents frequently 
dinink, etc. W. served a term in truant school, was later 
arrested and taken in charge by a private charitable society, 
only to steal and run SLway from his place and thus come to the 
Lyman Scliool. A year ago last September he was received 
back by the same farmer whoso kindness had before been so ill 
rewarded ; and upon October 15 W. writes : — 

I am getting along tilright, I like my work. 1 am most interested in 
the live stock on the farm. When I came here I could liardly harness a 
horse now the man I am with lets me take a nice pair of horses and go on 
long roads with them, he owns a nice four year old colt he lets me 
drive sometimes. lie owns a motor boat, and he owns part of a cot- 
tage at the foot of the lake where they have corn roasts and lobster 
suppers. He and another man own a gasolene engine with wiiich 
they thrash, saw wood, and cut ensilage. 1 think after iny time is out 
with this man 1 will be a farm hand. 

C. Ct, was a member of a hard <xiu\<x and l()n2: a tovnuMit to the 
police. Soon after coming to the Lyman School he ran away, 
but was returned the next day. After sixteen months in the 

« 

school he was sent home on trial ; but a year and a half later he 
was returned to the school, having been idle and dissi})ated, and 
he was seriously considered for transfer to Concord. However, 
he was earnest in his promises of reformation, and after six 
months in the school he was placed with a farmer, who re- 
ported him the best boy he had ever had. Presently he was 
allowed to make another trial at home, and so far, happily, all 
goes well. Upon Oct. 14, 1907, he wrote: — 

Dear Friend : I just recieved your letter asking me how I was 
getting along. I am just fine, I am in the best of health and am 
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working at shoe cutting which I like very much and which I hope to 
continue. I have worked at it now for about eight months. It is very 
easy work and the best of the shoe business. It is a good paying job 
when there is work but the work around here is very dull just now as 
it always is in the fall of the year. I have been trying to visit Lyman 
School but have been putting off. I mean to soon though. I hope 
all the boys are well at the school. I never was better in my life. 
And in closing Mr. Wheeler I can honestly say that I am glad I went 
to Lyman School because it learnt me a lesson. If I had never went 
there I might have been as bad as before I was there. Thanking 
you in advance and the teachers that took an interest in me for my 
own welfare I close hoping to see you all soon. 

The last case which we can find space to quote here is that 
of L. B., a thieving, unruly boy and called '*a terror." 
Trained both at Berlin and at Westborough, with an unsuc- 
cessful trial in between with his own people, who are respect- 
able, a runaway from Westborough and kept there for an 
unusually long term, he was probated to his parents for the 
second time in June, 1904. Upon Oct. 14, 1907, he writes : — 

Yes, I am twenty-one years of age. It would be very hard for me 
to believe any one, if I did not know my age, and he were to say you 
are twenty-one. As I stop to think, and look back at all I have 
gone through it seems as though I was thirty. You want to know 
if I have the same position I had a year ago. Yes, I work in the 
same place but at a different employment. Went to work there 19 
months ago as timekeeper, after working a year at this work I was 
advanced and as I am always anxious to learn something new I 
secured a position as bookbinder in the same place, I am getting 
along fine, and if I succeed there I think that will be my future work 
as it is very profitable. If I h.ave not thanked you or other trustees 
of the Lyman School, I think that Mr. Chapin and masters whom I 
was under in my time can say a few words of my endless praise of the 
good that the school has done for me and without a doubt I think that if 
I was not stopped at that place I might today be a convict. I was not 
A-1 in the school at any time until the last six months of my career 
there. But that gradual patience which every one had with me won 
out, and at last I got in the right path thank God I am in the right 
path. I will not forget the people of the school even if I am twenty- 
one and I hope I will hear from you again. 
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I 

So much for a few of the acknowledgments from the boys, 
which could be many times multiplied, — remembering always, 
however, that were the whole story told the careers of many 
others would have to be related whom the school has not suc- 
ceeded in rechiiniing. But an extract from just one other letter, 
this tini(» from a parent, must be given, as follows : — 

to the Superintendent trustees teachers Masters and all those who 
have liiid any part in tlic training of my son. dear sirs 1 want to 
extend to you one and all my heartfelt thanks for the gentlemanly 
manner in wliieh he was used by you all whilst he was at the lyman 
school he came back home to me a well trained little gentleman and 
everything i can do for him will be done to keep him as such. 

The ])resent superintendent, Mr. Elmer L. CoflFeen, who 
took oflSce last January, seems to have gotten his new duties 
well in hand, and the trustees arc expecting excellent things 
from his administration. 

The new cottage, built from an appropriation of $22,000 
granted in 1906, was completed over a year ago, but has stood 
vaca,nt, last year s Legislature having failed to appropriate 
money for the furnishings. The special appropriations last 
year were $4,125 to further extend the subway and vacuum- 
heating system, and $2,500 for a steam pump, a water tank 
and pipes, to provide protection from fire. These improve- 
ments are in process of construction, and arc of value to the 
school over and above their obvious uses by the work which 
they furnish to the boys. Upon ])aji:es 41 and 42 of the super- 
intendent's report will be found full information upon these 
matters. ; 

The new appropriations which Avill be asked for are : — 

Horse and carriage barn, to replace the one destroyed by fire, as a I 

revsult of a stroke of lightning on September 28, . . . . $7,000 

To pur(^hase or build a house for the occupancy of the superin- 

tend<*nl, 4,500 

For the purchase from Mr. Hero of between 10 and 11 acres, im- 
mediately adjoining the school premises, 2,760 

Constructing additional subway, and extending the vacuum-heating i 

systejn to Maple cottage, greenhouse and hospital, . . . 2,700 

For furnishing and equipping Elm cottage, 2,400 i 

I 

i 
( 
I 
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The Lyman School opened the year with 345 inmates, and 
closed with 342. The whole number of individuals in the 
school during the year was 627, and the average number was 
329. 

The appropriations for the past year were : for salaries, 
$35,466; for current expenses, $55,000; a total of $90,466 ^ 
for running the institution ; to be expended in behalf of pro- 
bationers : for tuition fees to towns, $850 ; for visitation, 
$9,300; for boarding, $5,500. The per capita cost of the 
institution was $5.29, and $1,663.42 was turned into the 
State treasury, making a net per capita of $5.19.^ The per 
capita cost of Berlin was $2.99 ; the per capita cost of visita- 
tion was 18.9 cents per week, and of the whole body of boys 
in the school, approximately $1.40 per week. 

1 lu addition to expending the appropriation there was a deficit of $2,041.44. 

s The per capita of $5.19 is the highest incurred, and is due largely to the prevailing high 
prices. The per capita of 18.1 cents covers cost of salaries, traveling of officers and boys 
and office expenses of visiting department, but is exclusive of the $5,500 spent on board 
and the $850 spent on tuition of placedout boys. 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT 

LANCASTER. 

The State Industrial School for Girls comprises two essential 
parts, the institution at Lancaster and the probation depart- 
ment, the head(]uarters of which are in Boston. These two 
departments are entirely separate in their direct management, 
although one in their aim to give the girls the best possible 
care. The institution has the advantage of taking the girl 
first and giving her a start, and in having the direction of the 
girl and everj^thing pertaining to her in its complete control ; 
the probation department has the advantage in point of time. 
Of the 114 girls who came of age this year the average time 
spent in the institution was two 3'ears, and the average time in 
the care of the i)robation deimrtnient was four years lacking 
seven days. The officers of the school, living with the girls 
day after day, are thrown into intimate relations with them, 
but under the restricted conditions of the institution ; the 
visitors of the probation department have an opportunity to 
see them as they res{)ond to the varied conditions of life. Our 
aim is to make these two departments as efficient as i)ossible 
in their helpfulness to the girls. To this end the inside and 
outside departments must come into close relations with each 
other in their great common bond, the imperative need of the 
girls. 

Given this brief statement, what does the State actually do 
with those intrusted to it? The irirls are committed to the 
Industrial School by the court either as delinquent children 
or for some offence against the law. The State has absolute 
control over them until they are twenty-one years of age, ' 

when all official authority ceases, and nothing but friendship 
remains. 

The girls come to us having had little or no opportunity in j 

life, and by opportunity we mean an early start in a home  

where they are loved and taught the diff(>rence between right ! 

and wrong. Having gone without the love and guidance which | 
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are every child's birthright, it is for the State to make up to 
them what they have lost. They come with natures hardened 
and dulled by neglect, which for want of normal outlet have 
drifted into the allurements of false and evil pleasures which 
require nothing of them but acquiescence and irresponsibility. 
Theirs is a long story of wilfulness, misdirected affections and 
deception. The State must not only awaken new possibilities 
in their lives, but must deal positively with the habits formed 
by unconscious drifting and wrong living. With homes that 
have failed to do their part, and with misdirected natures which 
have sought congenial company, a complete change of place 
and surroundings is necessary. This is the first step toward 
giving them an opportunity for better things. In exchange 
for the ever new and diverting life in the present, where these 
neglected girls neither look forward nor backward, our school 
at Lancaster offers a life where the oflScers meet each girl with 
kindly individual interest ; here variety comes from well-earned 
promotion and work well done, and happiness from self-control 
and kindness toward the other girls. 

The day is divided into reasonable hours of work, play, eat- 
ing and sleeping. In carrying out this life the State has chosen 
a natural park of rolling upland in one of our New England 
towns. The country stretches out over fields and pine-covered 
hills to Wachusett ; thus the girls have all the inspiration that 
the peace and beauty of nature can give. Second to the situa- 
tion in wise selection is the arrangement of the seven cottages, 
containing 30 girls each, which are scattered about on the 
grounds. The girls in the cottages are classified according to 
their experience of evil, thus in a measure preventing those who 
are more innocent from making the acquaintance of those who 
have only known the darker side of life. One cottage is set apart 
for the backward and feeble-minded girls. Of the 17 girls sent 
this year to the School for the Feeble-minded, 9 were sent 
directly from the school and 9 were sent after having been first 
tried outside. In 1903 there were 4 of our girls in the School 
for the Feeble-minded ; in 1904, 3 ; in 1905, 11 ; in 1906, 12 ; 
and in 1907, 28. This increase in number of girls transferred 
has gone far to reduce the accumulation of feeble-minded girls 
in our school. These girls are much better off in the School 
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for the Feeble-minded, which devotes itself exclusively to girls 
of this class. AVe must always have a cotta«:e where we can 
observe the girls long enough to decide where they really 
belong ; 5 of the girls sent out this year had been four or five 
years in our institution, which is a long time. 

The industrial training is homely and simple. In each cot- 
tage the girls are taught the household ai"ts of cleaning, cook- 
ing, sewing, washing and ironing. School is carried on in the 
cottages, in ungraded groups, for two and one-half hours every 
afternoon. Here the girls are taught singing and drawing as 
well as the other elementary subjects. In these classes there 
are girls who when they first came to us could neither read, 
write nor tell time, as well as those who have been in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Educationallj^ this is a very un- 
satisfactory^ condition of things. During the past year we i 
have had a teacher who has taken 20 of the most advanced girls 
from the difterent cottages and given them special work, which 
has proved a good thing as far as it goes. Work in sloyd, 
bread making and the laundry jire taught b}*^ special teachers 
outside the cottages. These outside lessons in their standard 
of y)erfection have been found to be an inspiriting influence 
on the girls' daily lives. Expert l)read making and laundry I 
work come at the end of the industrial training, and are looked | 
forward to as being the final ])reparation for going out. 

Althou<rh while in the institution each daA^ nuist be made an 
end in itself to the girl, and each one must put lior whole mind 
on her work, the oflicers must realize that the high standard of 
the institution is for the benetit of the girl at all times. The 
institution is an incident of essential importance in the girl's 
life. Here she has an opportunity to form good habits, for 
reasons that she herself has learned to understand. If in addi- 
tion to this, through the personal inHuence of the superintend- 
ent and the officers, the vital life of the girl can be reached, 
so that she goes out from the institution with new possibilities 
in herself which she actually feels, the institution has done 
great things for her, and returns her to her i)lace as a member 
of the comnmnity, an apt creature for the next stage in her 
life. AlTection, work, rest and regularity have developed new 
possibilities. Daily work well done and kindliness have given 
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her a new conception of life. The peaceful social life which 
she learns to know can be only reached by each one taking her 
part. The backbone of the institution is a life so arranged that 
cause and effect can be easily seen by the girls. It is an ex- 
ceedingly limited life, but herein lies its virtue. The greater 
lessons and opportunities of life must be left until later, when 
they leave the school and return to their rightful heritage in 
the world. With this start they must again contend with the 
trying conditions of life, its irregularities, imperfections and 
exactions. 

It has proved to be of great benefit to the girls to go every 
Sunday to the churches in the town of Lancaster, thus for a 
short time letting them feel themselves a part of the outside 
world. In their recreation hours they get a little coasting 
and skating in winter, and in summer play tennis and base- 
ball, and take walks. In their baseball a training is reached 
which is got in no other way, for hero one sees a girl, whose 
desires and emotions have been wrongly directed, gratifying 
the same*emotional nature and desires in the heat and intensity 
of the game. The whole girl is alive in a legitimate and whole- 
some way. In this game, through the team play, she is a 
necessary part of the whole, succeeding only through great 
skill, and subject to the rules of the game. 

If for a part of each day something could be offered that 
took the whole girl, the rush and uncontroUableness of the 
unused feelings and powers would not come to the surface 
in such an unmanageable way when she goes out into the 
world. We believe the State could wisely provide a gym- 
nasium, which would offer basket ball and other games in win- 
ter. Full outlet of the feelings of the body and the mind 
would not only greatly lessen typical institution trials, such 
as irritation and bad temper, but, even for the roughest girls, 
would give wholesome activity to the misdirected feelings that 
must be dealt with in a positive way to bring about a balanced, 
self-controlled character. 

The returned girls who have seriously failed are sent to our 
cottage in Bolton, a mile and a half away from the school, so 
that they may not bring back to the other girls their evil report 
of the world. The diflSculty here is that the life is about the 
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same a.s on the <rroiiiids at Ijancastor only it is much mote 
liniitc*(I and isolated. No out.sidc lessons arc given. They 
do not <ro to the churches in the town. The only new 
way of arousing the girls' int(TC8t is an opportunity, given to 
those witii special aptitude ibr it, in a more advanced course 
in dressmaking. The trustees are always on the lookout for 
an entirely new and more complicated plan of life for these 
girls, wlio have already had the institution training, and who 
have b<»en tried in the world and failed. Their attention, 
minds and hearts should he roused through new avenues. A 
new angle of sight is the end to be aimed at. One more 
attemi)t to vitiilize the normal creature might he made. 

When the industrial course is finished, and each girl has 
made a reasonable improvement, according to her capacity, — 
a period which with the avenige girl covei-s a j'^ear and a half 
to two years, — the superintendent sends her name to the pro- 
bation de])artment as a candidate for placing out. Before 
leaving the school w(» want to bear testimony to the devoted 
care of the house* officers, whose patience has ever bolrne with 
the shortcomings of the girls, and who send them out into the 
world with loving and fearful anticipation as to their welfare. 

And now what is the work of the probation dei)artment, and 
what does the State trv to do for the <j:irls Avhen thev come 
back into the world, with all its })0ssil)ilities, temptations and 
imperfect variable conditions? The State provides a proba- 
tion department, with a superintendent, seven paid visitors 
and one clerk. The oilice of the i)ro])ation dei)artment is in 
Boston (at \\)H Dartmouth Strec^t), our largest city and rail- 
road center, and conseciuently the most accessible, on the 
whole, as a starting place and meeting place for the visitors, the 
girls, their relations and the employers. The conception of the 
duty of the visitors toward their girls is that each one shall be 
wholly responsible for her wards, wherever they may be. 

One of the first recjuisites for the visitor who receives the  
girl out of seclusion into her care is that she should knoAV the 
Avorld ; that she should actually be part of it in the happiest, 
fullest way possible. She must have made her own way in it, J 
courageously ; she must have a sense of what constitutes the 
real oi)i)ortunities and happiness of life. She must have 
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imagination enough to grasp the uncontrolled desires of her 
ward and deal with them understandingly. Our oflSce force 
has been made up of young women ; some of them college 
graduates; all of them with the larger opportunities of life 
before them. Given their rich life in the world, it is the 
spirit of our best young women to want to lead a life of ser- 
vice, which requires of them devotion, mind and untiring 
bodies. It is to this class of young women, who stand ready 
with everything in them to be drawn upon, that the State has 
wisely intrusted its wards when they have left the school. At 
present we must select our visitors from the candidates given 
us by the Civil Service Commission,' and the burden rests with 
them to supply us with the same high standard of visitor whom 
we have had heretofore. These visitors receive the girls from 
the officers of the school. In order to gauge wisely the possi- 
bilities of the new place and environment for her ward, the 
visitor must fully acquaint herself with the girl's former life. 

There should be free intercourse between the officers of the 
school and the visitors, so that each may profit by the other's 
knowledge and carry the girl's life as a unit in her mind. It is 
only a small part of the girls who come from the institution 
who 0:0 directlv to their homes. Of the 72 o-irls sent out this 
year 18 went directly home. The home has previously failed 
to control the girl, and former surroundings and associates 
are too compelling toward the old life, even if the new life has 
been awakened. It is often unfair to the girl to throw her at 
once into the old environment. First she must be given an op- 
portunity to struggle with life's temptations under more favor- 
able conditions. We usually find these conditions in housework 
in a new locality. Here the girl is responsible to strangers, 
who demand faithful work. This in itself is a great incentive 
to the girl and is a sort of continuation of the school training. 
We tr}^ to put the girls in homes where they are made one of 
the family, and have an opportunity to share family pleasures 
and go to church with the family. This makes a natural 
relationship and helps the girl on to her feet. Once in the 
world, after a short time everything in her surges to the 
surface, and it is upon the delicate, strong understanding of 
her visitor that the girl's welfare largely depends. 
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AVheii the girls tirst come out from the school they frequenttj 
need a change of ))lace, not through any fkult of the home 
found for them, nor through any shortcoming of the school, 
or in their visitor; hut what is enough for the normal girlis 
not enough for our girls. If they could get from the same 
conditions what the normal girl eould get all would be weU, 
but they cannot. Their unstable, slim characters have not 
gained the necessary experience to steady them under the dis- 
tractions of the world. Too much must not be expected of 
them. If they arc gradually climbing up in some one direfr 
tion this is enough, but let the visitor be sure that improTe- 
ment is going on in one or more directions. There is more fa 
the visitor to do than form a right understanding of the girl, 
for the girl can never be considered by herself; her family or 
the household of which she is a member is always a part of 
her. The visitor nmst gain the co-operation of the family in 
order to do the best for the girl. Occasionally a wise, sympa- 
thetic mistress of the house is the best help a visitor can get 
as to the needs of her w^ard. It is seldom a diifieiilt thino' to 
establish a close relationship bet\ve(jn the girl and her visitor, 
for in the beginning the girl' is thrown upon her visitor as her 
only friend. Leaving the school atmosphere, where the girls 
are the chief object of interest, she goes where her interests 
are subordinate to eveiy other person's. Returning to the 
world is a lonely process : luimtin nature is very de})eudent 
and seldom disregards triendship and interest. 

In addition to the paid visitors, Miss IVwson, tin* J^uperin- 
tendent of i^'obatioii, has organized a force of thirty-thnM^ local 
volunteer visitors, whose travelling (expenses are rel'muhHl ]>y 
the State. These volunteers from all over the State come to 
know what our school stands for. They can be a means of 
making sacred to the comnumity the lives of our girls. They 
investigate the homes of the newly committed girls who coine 
from their localities, and visit them when they are placed out 
in th(4r vicinity. They know the resources of their own town. 
By freciucnt correspondence with Miss Dewson, who gathers 
them together twice a year in conference, they learn to under- 
stand her high standard of work, and can bring their isolated 
experiences within the sphere of larger principles. 
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E. came to school in 1902, when she was fourteen years old. 
Her mother had been a Lancaster girl ; her stepfather had a 
criminal record ; except for the primitive love of her mother, 
who looked like a hunted creature, R. had seen and known 
only brutality, hardship and starvation in her home. When 
R. had been tried out, and was returned to the school after 
giving birth to her baby in Tewksbury (having worked out for 
a few months with her baby), she was a hard, cold creature, 
whose selfish nature had not been touched by her child. My 
first acquaintance with R. was on being called by the matron of 
the cottage to see a girl who the matron thought was endanger- 
ing her child's life by her cruel neglect. I saw a pretty girl, 
literally with no outlook in her face, the embodiment of bitter 
discontent, rough with her child and complaining of it. She 
seemed hopeless. There was one ray of light only, — her 
feelinji: for her mother, who was being brutally treated by R.'s 
stepfather, who could not be roused, even by his starving chil- 
dren. An unforeseen thing happened ; R., through a mistake, 
thought that her baby was going to be taken away from her. 
This brought her to her senses, and she clung to her child. Thus 
love for her child was born. It is two or three years now and 
R.'s story is a long one. She has another fatherless baby; 
temptations have been many and constant to this shallow, 
pleasure-loving nature. R. has been devoted to her first baby. 
Many have been the efforts which at times she has made for 
the support of this child. Sad and painful was the look in her 
face when her second trouble began, and R., who was natur- 
ally truthful, told a series of lies, a shut, unresponsive look 
in her face telling the truth to her visitor which she refused 
to tell. She is now living off in the country, among hard- 
working people of her own kind, pluckily supporting herself 
and her second child, working hard to do her best, grateful to 
her visitor ; writing that her elder child has an ideal home with 
her aunt near by. In addition to the housework R. is giv- 
ing her employer lessons on the piano, and is giving the school 
teacher, who is boarding with them, one lesson a week in sing- 
ing, for which she is paid fifty cents. She has been invited to 
sing in the choir at church. Her visitor is privately paying 
the board of the first child, which she says she will continue to 
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holp to do an long as R. does her best. R. owes her present 
woll-hcint): to the intelli(>:ent understanding and the untiring 
devotion of her volunteer visitor. We do not class R. as doing 
well. She may not c'ontinue to do so ; but if souls are worth 
saving, what has been born in this girl? Has the story of tim 
girl been wortli her visiting? 

This story is given as one of the desinatite cases. Real fail- 
ures we do have, but the number is small when those classed as 
failurt»s are only 20 per cent, of the whole number. Of the 69 
girls who are doing well of those who eame of age this year, 54 
had never been returned to the sehool for unehastitv ; the other 
15, who are now doing well, had been returned for unchastitj 
at some period of their |)rol)ation. 

In a f(»w eases, after a girl has been out two or three years, 
through right and patient management she has often gained so 
nuich in adjustment to the world that she can be trusted to go 
hemic, or go to work under mueh more independent conditions, 
and thereafter the visitor aets lar<2:elv as an adviser and friend. 

The following is the story of a gentle, relined girl, whose 
shortcomings arc chic^tly negative. After two or three years 
of encouragement and effort S. has been independent for three 
years, working in a factory and living in a family, the mother 
beinsr one of those women who does everv one ^j^ood w^io comes 
in contact with her. S. is engaged to an excellent young man. 
They are devoted to each other, and some day in the near 
future she Avill make him a good wife. But, like all of us, she 
has her weaknesses, and one of them is the desire to look like 
a lady and wear fine clothes. Her young man belongs to 
various societies, and likes to have S. go with him on ladies' 
niffht. One dav she wrote her visitor that she had l)r()ken her 
enfiraffcment, <riven back her wateh, bracelet, etc., as she had 
nothing to wear to the entertainment to which her iVwud wanted 
to take her. It was not diiHcult to get a pretty silk waist for 
S. and in this wav reunite the lovers. 

For those who have not had actual experience in our j)r()l)a. 
tion department it is hard to imagine how, starting a i)essimist, 
one becomes an optimist, through watching the effort for self- 
control and better things made by girls who, b}^ inheritaneo 
and environment, have so little chance in life, but who become 
useful and good women when they are first given the initial 
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training of the school, and then are befriended by a wise, sym- 
pathetic visitor, who puts them in the way of the best condi- 
tions, and then keeps an ever-watchful eye on these changing 
conditions. It makes one feel that no effort is too great in 
behalf of young people through the uncertain years of ado- 
lescence. 

The special appropriations asked for last year were $30,000 
for a new cottage, to meet increased commitments, and $2,400 
for small heaters in the several cottages, to afford a better sup- 
ply of hot water for bathing purposes. 

The special appropriations which will be asked for this year 
are : — 

For enlarging the chapel, $7,500. 

For fire protection, according to recommendation of Inspector 
Dyson, $3,000. 

For furnishing the new cottage, which will be ready for 
occupancy in the spring, $2,500. 

For equipping an oflSce behind the superintendent's house, 
$2,000. 

To pay bills rendered by J. J. von Valkenberg, for plans 
and services from 1902 to date, in connection with sewer bed 
recommended by the State Board of Health, $341.88. 

The school opened the year with 221 girls and closed with 
243, the average being 228. There were 107 new commit- 
ments, which were 7 less than the year previous. Nevertheless, 
the school closed the year with 22 more girls than the year be- 
fore. The appropriations for the institution were : for salaries, 
$22,818.37, and for other current expenses, $28,725, — a total 
of $51,543.37. In addition, a deficit of $2,356.10 was in- 
curred (chiefly due to increase in prices), bringing the cost of 
the institution to $53,899.47. The appropriation for boarding 
out and probation was $12,800, of which $2,604.88 was expended 
directly upon the girls for travelling expenses, board of special 
cases, medical care, etc., and $10,169.98 for salaries and travel- 
ling expenses of visitors, and office expenses of the department. 
The per capita cost of the institution was $4.49 a week, and of 
the girls outside the school approximately 51 cents a week. 
This gives an approximate weekly per capita of $2.50 for the 
whole number of girls in the care of the trustees. 
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TRUST FUNDS 



OF 



LYMAN AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 



1906-1907. 



TEUST FUNDS OF LYMAN AND INDUS- 

TKIAL SCHOOLS. 



[Held by the Treasurer and Receiver-General, under chapter 407 of the Acts of 1906.] 

Ltman School, Lyman Fund. 





Cash. 


Securities. 


Total. 


Balance Nov. 30, 1906, 


1602 70 


$36,182 98 


$36,786 68 


Receipts in 1906-1907. 








Income of investments, 


1,611 63 




1,611 63 


Boston Juvenile Court, 


18 00 




18 00 


Securities matured and trans- 








ferred, 


4,100 00 






Securities purchased, . 




1,000 00 






(6,332 33 


(36,182 98 


(37,416.31 


Payments in 1906-1907. 








Lyman School for 








Boys, . . .f 4,1 93 40 






4.193 40 


Securities purchased, . 1,000 00 


6,193 40 










Securities matured and trans- 








ferred, . . *. 




4,100 00 




Balance Nov. 30, 1907, 


f 1,138 93 


(32,082 98 


(33,221 91 


Present Investments, 








Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 








pany certificate of stock, . 


t300 00 


• 




Citizens Nat'l Bank of Worcester 








certificate of stock, . 


4,000 00 






Northern Pacific & Great North- 








ern Railroad Company coupon 








bond, ..... 


6,000 00 






Worcester Trust Company cer- 








tificate of stock. 


400 00 






Athol coupon bond. 


2,000 00 






Everett registered bond, 


3,000 00 






Eastharapton note. 


. 6,000 00 






Norfolk County note, . 


1,382 98 






Norwood notes, .... 


10,000 00 








t32,082 98 




Cash on hand Nov. 30, 1907, 


1,138 93 




$33,221 91 







i. 
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Incohb Lthan School, Lahb Fund. 





Cash. 


Secaritles. 


Total. 


Balance Nov. 80. 1906, 

Receipts in 1906-1907. 
Income of investments, 


12,083 83 
102 22 


♦100 00 


|f2,183 88 
102 22 


No payments in 1906-1907. 
Balance Nov. 80, 1907, 

Present Investment 
Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany certificate of stock, . 
Cash on hand Nov. 30, 1907, 


t2,186 05 
12,186 05 

flOO 00 
2,186 05 


f 100 00 
IIOO 00 


f 2,286 05 
$2,386 05 

f 2,286 05 







Industrial School, Lamb Fund. 



Balance Nov. 30, 1906, 

No transactions in 1906-1907. 

Balance Nov. 30, 1907, 



Present Investment. 
American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company coupon bond. 



11,000 00 
11,000 00 



11,000 00 
$1,000 00 



$1,000 00 



Income Industriae School, Lamb Fund. 



Balance Nov. 30, 1906, 

Receipts in 1906-1907. 
Income of investments. 


$112 19 
43 29 


... 


$112 19 
43 29 


Payments in 1906-1907. 
State Industrial School, 


$155 48 
19 00 


$155 48 
19 00 


Balance Nov. 30, 1907, 

Present Investment. 
Cash on hand Nov. 80, 1907, 


$136 48 
• > • 


$136 48 
$136 48 
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TRUST FUNDS. 



[Dec. 



Industhial School, Fat Fcnd. 





CMh. 


RecoritlM. 


ToUL 


Balance Nov. SO, 1906, 

Beceipts in 1906-1907. 
Securities purchased, . 


$1,000 00 


#1,000 00 


•1,000 00 


Payments in 1906 1907. 
Securities purchased, . 


11,000 00 
1,000 00 


11,000 00 


#1,000 00 


Balance Nov. 30, 1907, 

Present Investment. 
Peabody coupon bond. 


• • • 


tl,000 00 

• • • 


$1,000 00 
$1,000 00 



Income Industrial School, Fay Fund. 



Balance Nov. 30, 1906, 

Beceipts in 1906-1907. 
Income of investments. 


$17 74 
26 00 


• . • 


$17 74 
26 00 


Payments in 1906-1907. 
Accrued interest on securities, 
purchased for the fund, . 


#43 74 
22 


#43 74 
22 


Present Investment. 
Cash on hand Nov. 30, 1907, 


#43 62 
1 . . 


$43 52 
$43 52 



Lyman Fund Expenditures for Year ending Nov. 30, 1907. 

1906. 

Nov. 10. Lumber for gymnasium gallery, . 

10. Prizes to cottages, 

10. Redemption of token money, 

10. Freight on brick for swimming pool, 

10. Band instruction, .... 

10. Entertainment, .... 

Dec. 14. Brick for swimming pool, . 

14. Redemption of token money, 

14. Prizes to cottages, 

Amou7it carriea forward, 



%  


• 
i 




6 00 


f i 


a 




100 00 


« t 


t 




101 06 


f 






25 00 








5 00 








968 49 








100 00 


f 


• 




9 00 




. #1,487 91 



TRUST FUNDS. 



Apr. 9. EDterlalDment, 

3. Redemption of token money, 

S. Lftbor on nrimmtng pool, . 

L Pipe for iwlmmins pool, . 

i. Bind azpenaes, 

S. Book!, 

S. Medal 

i. Band muiio 

3. Honor trip 

Ma; 9. Prizea to ootUgea 

8. Redemption of token money. 

S Labor on iwlmmlng^ pool. . 

S. Help to boy, 

2. Band ezpensea 

3. MualB 

31. RedempUon of token money, 

31. Priiea to cottages, .... 

SI. Entertainment, 

81. Honor trips 

31. BookB 

SI. Rand expenaea 

July 1. Book 

1. Prlzea to cottages, .... 

1. Honor trips 

1. Entertainment 

1. Fourth of July sports, .... 

I. Redemption of token money, 

1. Bricks 

1. Fourtli of July (Berlin), 

1, Ramea 

27. Fireworks 

27. Priaea to cottages, .... 

27. Entertain ment, 10 OQ 

27. Entertainment, 10 00 

27. Oars 4 80 

27, Medal 7J 

37. Pump for swimming poois, SSfi 00 

27. Honor trip, A SO 

27. Redemption of token money, 100 00 

Sept. 30. Redemption of token money, 100 00 

30. Prizes to cottages, S7 OO 

30. Work on swimming tank 34 90 

30. Charcoal for swimming pool, S8 U 

30. Rubber matting for swimming pool, .... 19 80 

SO. Medals 11 40 

Amounl carried forward, {1,488 14 
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Amount brought Jorward^ (4,438 14 

1007. 

Oct. 24. Prizes to cottages, 12 00 

24. Redemption of token money, 100 00 

24. Entertainments, 20 00 

24. Honor trips, 3 25 

24. Books, 24 93 

24. Baseball cup, ....... 3 25 

24. Honor grade expenses, . . . . 2 25 
Nov. 25. Entertainments, 21 30 

25. Redemption of token money, 100 00 

25. Prizes to cottages, 11 00 

25. Games, . 11 00 

25. Entertainment, 5 13 

f 4,752 25 

ELMER L. COFFEEN, 

Superintendent, Lyman School. 

Industrial School, Lamb Fund, Expenditures, Nov. 30, 1906, to 

Dec. 1, 1907. 

Celebration, Christmas, 1906, ^65 00 

Celebration, Fourth of July, 19D7, 20 00 

t85 00 

FANNIE F. MORSE, 
Superintendent, StcUe Industrial School. 
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The printing oflSce is ran by boys detailed from various cot- 
tages, under the direction of Mr. J. J. Farrell. 

The orchard and other light farm work are cared for by the 
boys of Wayside cottage, supervised by Mr. Hoy t. 

The engine, plumbing and electrical departments are under 
the direction of Mr. Xourse and his two assistants, Mr. Eom- 
ball and ilr. Temple. Boys are detailed to the work from 
various cottages. 

Except for special reasons, every boy before he leaves the 
institution receives the work in sloyd, and those showing pro- 
ficiency receive the advanced manual training. Sometimes 
work in the printing office is substituted for work in manual 
training. It should be said here, also, that boys are given 
domestic training, under the supervision of the matrons of the 
various cottages, in caring for the house and in looking after 
the dining service. 

One of the greatest problems to be met is just what occupa- 
tion to give to each boy as he comes into the school. Each 
boy takes part in the academic work of the school and in 
manual training. It is always difficult with boys of the age 
of those in the Lyman School to decide upon what special 
line of industrial work or trade the boy should enter. If 
possible we endeavor to learn of his home surroundings, and 
to give him the special work that will benefit him most when 
he leaves the institution upon his probationary release. 

Construction Work. 

Besides the above-mentioned industrial work, we have been 
carrying on construction work. A subway has been built for 
the extension of the heating plant, leading from the subway 
at the storeroom to Hillside, Gables, Lyman and Chauncy. 
This involved the excavating, during the school vacation, of 
60,000 cubic feet of earth, and the laying of steam mains and 
returns in the 730 feet of extension. The building of the 
walls and the covering of the subway were directed by Mr. 
V. E. Backus and Mr. C. A. Keeler. The laying of the steam 
pipe was done by boys, under the direction of Mr. Nourse 
and one assistant. 



k 
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Elms Cottage needed. 

The enrollment of the school has increased so rapidly within 
^ the last few months that we are very much more than ever in 
'^ need of an appropriation by the Legislature for the furnishing 
'^ of Elms cottage, in order that we may have additional facilities 
^ for the accommodation of the boys. It is to be hoped that it 
^^ may be forthcoming soon. 

I Per Capita Cost. 

^ The large net per capita cost for this year ($5.19) is due to 

the following reasons : — 
^ 1. The prices paid for the goods which we use have been 
: from 10 per cent, to 30 per cent, higher than was paid last 
3 year. High prices have been especially noticeable with refer- 
ence to meat and flour. 
5 2. Twenty-three head of cattle were condemned by the 
tuberculin test. To restpre a portion of this loss we have ex- 
pended $860. 

3. It has also been necessary to replenish the stock of horses 
by purchasing six horses, with which to do the trucking and 
farm work for the institution. 

These conditions have prevailed to such an extent that it is 
necessary for me to report a deficiency of $2,041.44. In this 
connection I would state that we start the year with a good 
supply of fuel and clothing. 

Returned Boys. 

The boys who since their release, because they were not 
doing well, have been returned to the school are still a serious 
problem for us to handle. In the matter of running away they 
are a source of great annoyance. Their influence upon the 
younger boys also is not good. More isolation should be pro- 
vided for those boys ; and a treatment should be given them 
that is different from that given to those who come for the first 
time. At present they occupy Oak and Inn cottages, and they 
are segregated as much as existing conditions will allow. 

Your superintendent is awaiting the results of the movement 
for the establishment of an intermediate school, between the 
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SL'IT.S REPORT LYMAN SCHOOL. 



LviiiHii S«-I)ool and the rcfonnatory, before makiiig fartbai 
orniuoiiilntioiii* a.-* to tho im-tliods of demliog with these ban 

Th<* »i-li<H>l «>ii(lcavoni to render the delinquent and atnUi 
tmvH sent to it cii[«l)lc of leading honormble lives ia tin a 
nmiiity iit l)ir;r('> Mtin; and more its efforts shonld be  
witli tlif inilividiml ratlier than with the claaseB. Euh bi 
(■aH<; sliDiild tx! .ttndiod by ihielf, Mh needs looked iftni 
trainiiiir irivcn in tlu> <lirc('(ion of hu deficiencies. Hit fa 
al>lc tniits shouUI Ix* stron};ly cncounged. 

Tlif liiimiony with wliicli the Lyman School probatioi 
undfT ihc su])crintt>ndency of Mr. W. A. Wheeler, hsnim 
with the sL^hool U a inatliT of gratification. The probatioi 
aro cndi'nvoriii;; t<i curry out cffci'tively the trork b^nnii 
school. \Vc arc ;;liid to noti> by their reports that nma] 
tli(- Lyman Si-hool iKiyn urc doing well and booominghoBOl 
ami Jiulf-n'spccting oitizcii!* of the Commonweslth. 

'I'lii- rcligiouH work of tho institution is oatrled on aa 
year. Kitih Siil>biith morning tho l)o;^a uuroh to the towi 
Wi'sllKn-imjrh, whoi-o thoy divide, cnch boy goin^ to the lib 
of Uia clioice, wlictlicr Catholic or l^rotestant. Sunday « 
riuon 1h(! I'rot&stiint hoya ure tiiught tho regular Intemati 
Sumliiy Si'liool losiion and the Catholic boys are t»ught 
cutO(-hi-sm in sc|)urate i-lit^doij. 

On Di'ecinbcr i a i-lass of 7-1 Catholic boj'fl were confii 
hy liishop Beiivin of Springfield. 

The seliool jnits forth every etlbrt to suiTound the boya 
the best kind of moral and relijrions atmosphere. 

HoiiiiifT thitt the Lyman School may retain the contidem 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and abundantly ju 
its maintenance, this report is respeetl'ully submitted. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
LYMAN SCHOOL PROBATIONERS. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools, 

I herewith beg leave to present the twelfth annual report of 
the department of visitation for the Lyman School for Boys. 
It should be noted, in so far as the statistical tables are com- 
parative, that last year's tables show records for fourteen 
months, while the tables this year are for the regular institu- 
tional year of twelve months. 



^ 



The total number of individaals on the visiting list for the year 

ending Nov. 30, 1907, was 1,116 

Becoming of age during the year, 160 ^ 

Died, .4 

Returned to the school and not relocated : — 

For serious fault, 18 

Not serious, 31 

— 49 

Total number passing out of our care during the year, . 203 

On the visiting list Dec. 1, 1907 913 

Adding to above number : — 

Transferred to the Massachusetts Reformatory : * — 

This year, 15 

Previously, 21 

Runaways from the school : — 

Having been returned from probation, 17 

Never having been on probation, 20 

— 73 

Total number under twenty-one outside the school, .... 986 

1 Twelve other boys came of age who had not been in the care of the visiting department 
within the year. 

s The mittimus is sent to the reformatory with boys so transferred, and technically they 
no longer belong to the Lyman School. They are now, however, upon release from the 
reformatory, retransferred to the custody of the Lyman School. All are included among 
the boys under twenty-one in the table on page 63. 
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Rubber factory, . 
Sailor, 








7 
1 


Tannery, .... 
Teamster and driver. 


. 5 
. 44 


Sawmill, . 
Shipper, 
Shoe shop, . 
Soap factory. 
Steam fitter. 








1 
8 
. 60 
1 
1 


Telegraph operator, . 

Tile factory, 

Tin shop, .... 

Toy shop, .... 

Watchman, 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 


Straw factory. 
Tack factory. 
Tailor, 








1 

. 2 

1 


Whip shop, . . . . 

Wire mill, 

Wood yard, . . . . 


1 
4 
1 



Reduced to approximate percentages, this table will show : — 

Per Cent. 

In United States army and navy, about .... 6 

At board, 6 

Employed on farms, 14 

In mills (textile), about 8 

Classed as laborers, 8 

Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord, .... 4 

In other penal institutions, 2 

In 82 different occupations, about 58 

The report cards of the above-mentioned 833 boys show 
that at the time of the last report 723, or 87 ^ per cent., were 
doing well; 44, or 6 per cent., doubtfully; and 65, or 8 per 
cent., badly. 

An analysis of the unknown list shows that — 

17 disappeared this year. 
15 disappeared previously. 

And, again, that of this number — 

18 left place with a farmer. 
8 left home or relatives. 

11 not located, family having moved. 

The number of boys retransferred from the Massachusetts 
Reformatory to the custody of your Board during the past year 
has been 15. In providing for these boys we have sent 12 to 
their own homes or to relatives, mechanical work was found 
for 1, and 2 were sent to farms. Two of these boys have 
since enlisted in the navy, one so conducted himself as to be 



1 Boys transferred to the Massachusetts Beformatory and runaways from the school 
whose names are not npon the visiting list are not counted in this figure; but they are 
counted in the tables given on page 63. 
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Aruiy, 


3 


Occupations, unknown, . 




6 


Baker, 


1 


Organ shop, 




1 


Bookbinder, . . . . 


1 


Other institutions, . 






3 


Box shop, . . . . 


1 


Out of State, . 






11 


Brakeman, . . . . 


3 


Painter, . 






3 


Carpenter, . . . . 


4 


Paper noill, 






2 


Cold-storage plant, . 


1 


Peddler, . 






1 


Electrician, 


2 


Porter, 






2 


Electric plating shop. 


1 


Printer, 






3 


Elevator boy, . 


1 


Rubber factory. 






1 


Farmer, .... 


8 


Sailor, 






1 


Freight handler, 


1 


Salesman, 






1 


Hostler, 


1 


Salvation Army, 






1 


Invalid, 


2 


Shipper, . 






1 


Laborer, .... 


1 


Shoe shop. 






. 15 


Laundry, .... 


. 2 


Skate shop, 






 , 1 


Lecturer, .... 


1 


Switchman, 






1 


Machinist, 


5 


Tannery, . 






1 


Market, .... 


2 


Teamster, . 






8 


Massachusetts Reformatory, 


8 


Theatre helper, 






2 


Messenger boy, 


1 


Unknown, 






. 13 


Mill 


. 7 


Wire mill. 






1 


Navy, .... 


. 16 











The above table, expressed in percentages, shows : — 

Per Cent. 

United States army and navy, about . . • .12 

Employed on farms, about 6 

In other penal institutions (including the Massachusetts 

Reformatory), 8 

Employed in textile mills, 4 

The remaining 71 per cent, is divided among thirty-eight 
different occupations. 

By our usual classification of boys in the visiting depart- 
ment becoming twenty-one years of age, 90, or 60 per cent., 
are doing well without question ; 21, or 14 per cent., not so 
well, but honestly self-supporting ; 15, or 10 per cent., badly, 
11 of them in penal institutions; 13, or 9 percent., where- 
abouts unknown ; 11, or 7 per cent., out of the State. 

The following table * compares the conduct of boys coming 



1 The table includes all who have ever been on probation, thus counting in with the 160 
In the care of the visiting department within the year 9 others, in former years dropped 
from this list, all of them having been transferred to the Massachusetts Reformatory. 



be. Our visitors are required to present at our Monday c 
ference written reports of their work for the week, and 
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doubtful oases, or those which require special attention, are 
discussed and settled at that time. Besides the close watch 
which each visitor is expected to keep on his boys who are 
doing doubtfully, I, personally, write to each boy thus brought 
to my attention, telling him that his case has been a subject of 
conference, and giving him such directions and counsel as his 
individual case seems to require. By this means I am hoping 
to add my oflScial influence to that of the visitor, both in 
holding the boy to his duty and encouraging his good be- 
havior. In this way I am keeping in closer touch than ever 
with the boys as a whole. 

When the number of boys on probation and the wide terri- 
tory over which they are scattered are considered, the number 
of homes to be investigated both when the boy comes to the 
school and on the eve of his probation, the number of places 
to be sought for and inspected for homeless boys, and the cor- 
respondence necessary to keep in touch with them all, it would 
seem that the demand for another visitor must be evident. 
Three visitors and a transportation oflScer cannot, in my judg- 
ment, properly do the required work. 

I consider it imperative that a boy should either be conducted 
to his home by his visitor or that he should be visited within 
two weeks at the most of his going home. At this time, when 
both the boy and his parents are happy over his home coming, 
the visitor may call as a friend, explain the terms of probation 
and establish such relations as will lead the parents to call the 
visitor's attention in the months that follow to the first diver- 
gence of their boy from right doing, while the evil may yet be 
corrected and the boy saved from a return to the school. Too 
often it has happened in the past, because of pressure of work 
on the part of the visitor, that complaints have come from the 
parents of serious wrong doing on the part of the boy before 
he could be visited even once. Another visitor would make 
prompt visitation possible. 

Early in the year Mr. Thomas E. .Babb, who for three years 
had rendered faithful and eflScient service as visitor, resigned 
his position to enter private business of a more lucrative nature. 
By his resignation the department lost a young man most 
thoroughly fitted for his work, a man who sought in every way 
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boy is never * ' farmed out " in the sense of being placed to 
work for any one's benefit to the detriment of his own well- 
being and financial gain. 

Abundant proof is at hand that nearly all our boys placed in 
the country are in good health, are growing physically and 
developing morally in the quiet and law-abiding communities 
in which they live. More than this, as a rule they are happy 
in their new homes. They become a part and parcel of the 
community. Visiting one day among the green hills of Ver- 
mont, I stopped at a farmhouse and inquired if B. (one of our 
boys of seventeen years) was about the place. I was told by 
the farmer's wife that he was not, but was in some field, she 
hardly knew which one, about a quarter of a mile away. Her 
directions for finding the boy were as follows : ' ' Go out into 
the road and listen a minute or two, and you can locate him by 
his whistle, for he is always whistling." Following her direc- 
tions, in a minute or two a clear whistle came from the brow 
of a neighboring hill, and pursuing my steps in that direction 
I found this happy youngster, digging his one-half acre of 
potatoes, for which he told me he was to receive $30. 

After a pretty careful observation, extending over a period 
of twelve years, in which I have had opportunity to note the 
results of various methods of training, I am fully convinced 
that the experience that the average boy receives who is placed 
in a farming community until he is eighteen years of age is in 
no way a hindrance to his taking up any line of work, mechan- 
ical or otherwise, in a town or city. In fact, a boy who brings 
a record of honesty and industry from a two years' stay on a 
farm, in ordinary times, never need wait one week for work in 
the city. Then such a boy is not idle, perforce, when times 
are dull in the city, — there is always work in the fields. The 
following instance shows how beneficial such a training may 
be : — 

One of our boys, who had been placed out from the Bertin 
school, wished £o learn a trade, and an opportunity was given 
him in a foundry to learn core making. He advanced rapidly, 
until at the end of eight or nine months' service he was earning 
$9 a week; then came the financial flurry of the past few 
months and the foundry was closed. The boy immediately 
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Dear Friend : — I received your letter and was very glad to hear 
from you. I wrote just as promptly as possible ; I got your letter 
Monday night and I am writing Wednesday. Mr. Wheeler, I haven't 
any fault to find whatever, I like my work and I like the town and I 
think I will try to learn the trade that I have started on, I like my 
employer, I don't think you could get a better one, and I am going 
to try my best to do what is right by him. I am doing pretty good 
and hope to keep on the right track. I haven't written much but I 
will try and write more next time. I feel a little tired after work, so 
hoping to hear from you soon I will close. 

Yours sincerely, John 

When a boy goes to his relatives, to those who Avill carefully 
guard his interests, the reports are most cheering. The follow- 
ing letter is from a boy who was committed at the age of 
thirteen years for larceny, had been arrested four times pre- 
vious to his commitment to the Lyman School, was said to be 
an habitual truant and was unmanageable at home. He stayed 
a little less than two years in the institution and has been care- 
fully followed by the visitor. At one time he came perilously 
near being returned to the school, but this was avoided. 

Dear Sir : — I am writing you a few lines telling you that 1 am 
getting along first class. I am working every day since last March 

and I have not lost five minutes. I am working for the firm of and 

my wages every week are $13.00. I am also putting my money away in 
the bank, as I expect that I will go into business for myself. I am 
driving a team. I am also staying at home nights. I'am in good 
health and I am going to hold on to this work until I can better 
myself. I hope you are well, and this is all I have to say. 

Yours truly, William 

Each year I am more and more impressed with the wisdom of 
the establishment of the Berlin bitinch for smaller boys, and of 
the policy of boarding these little boys out from the institution 
as soon as they show evidence of being teachable. No serious 
trouble has arisen this year in the schools of any town from 
their presence, and many of these little fellows will undoubt- 
edly never be compelled to take an extended course at the 
Lyman School or any other correctional institution. Many of 
these boys are placed within easy distance of the Berlin school, 
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Financial Statement, 1907. 
Expended for : — 

Salaries of visitors, f 4,962 12 

Office furniture, 72 76 

Office assistance, 369 06 

Telephone service, 101 13 

Travelling expenses, ........ 3,465 68 

Stationery and postage, 76 80 

t9,086 44 

Respectfully submitted, 

WALTER A. WHEELER, 

Superintendent of Lyman School Probationers. 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT, 



lb tike TVuBlees of the Lyman School for Boye. 

The number of patients treated in the hospital during the 
year was 352 ; namber treated as oat-patients 1,073. There 
has been but little serious sickness, though there were two 
deaths early in the year. One boy died of pneumonia and one of 
scarlet fever. Later there were three other very mild oases of 
scarlet fever. The first case developed in a boy who had been 
in the school for months, and we were unable to determine the 
source of infection. It seemed possible that the disease mi^t 
have been brought by visitors. To lessen all possible sooroes 
of infection we are now having the cottages fumigated at fre- 
quent intervals during the cold weather. 

Eecently we have had four cases of diphtheria, all mild and 
with so little exudation as to render them doubtful cases until 
the reports from the cultures were received. 

Three boys have been sent to the Massachusetts Greneral 
Hospital, one on account of a very severe burn, one for nur- 
sitis and one for hsematuria, which proved to be due to tuber- 
culosis of the kidney. Three boys were sent to the Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, and two to the Westborough Insane Asylum. 

A boy who developed tubercular meningitis was taken home 
by his friends, where he died some two months later. 

Dr. Jelly has made seven visits to the school and four boys 
were transferred at his suggestion to the School for the Feeble- 
minded. 

Dr. Quackenboss made four visits, examined 125 boys and 
prescribed glasses for 10. There should be some better means 
of selecting boys to be seen by the oculist, as quite a large per 
cent, of those seen this year were clearly malingering. A 
move has already been made to have a specialist in diseases of 
the ear, nose and throat visit the school. 
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"Every boy received is now examined by the physician. A 
very large number are found to have some abnormal condition 
of either the ear, nose or throat. Many of these cases would 
be greatly benefited by operation or special treatment. Dr. 
Walker of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston, has been con- 
sulted, and recommends that the cases which in his opinion de- 
mand operation be selected by the physician, and as often as is 
found necessary operated upon at the school by a specialist. 
It seems desirable that some such plan be adopted as soon as 
possible as there are many boys now who need treatment. 

From the report of the dentist I note the following : — 

Two hundred and ninety-seven cleanings, 282 amalgam fillings, 
102 cement fillings, treatments of teeth 77, extractions 227. I have 
made it a point to give personal lectures to the boys on the care of the 
teeth that will be lasting after their departure from the school. If 
systematic prophylactic care of the teeth is not indulged in by the 
patient, in accordance with instructions from his dentist, calcic de- 
posit at the cervical line is usually the result, even though the patient 
may regularly and diligently apply the tooth brush. I have tried to 
give this important part of the work special notice, and have been 
aware of the best results. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. H. AYER. 
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Table No. 2. 
Monthly Admissions, Beleases and Average Number of Inmates. 



Mouths. 


Admitted. 


Released. 


Average 
Number. 


1900. 

December, 


17 


11 


344.83 


101 

January, . 
February, . 
March, 


►7. 








20 
16 

22 


27 
33 
34 


349.07 
333.21 
315.61 


April, 
May,. 
June, 










30 
33 
23 


25 
32 
24 


316.43 
323.29 
314.83 


July, 

August, . 
September, 
October, . 










37 
33 
25 
47 


30 
22 
30 
42 


321.29 
329.96 
332.03 
338.51 


November, 










41 


36 


335.83 


Totals, 


343 


346 


829.57 



Table No. 3. 

A, ShouHng the Status of Ml Boys under Twenty-one whose Names were 
on the Books of the Lyman School Nov. 30, 1907. 

In the school, 342 

Released from the school : — 

With parents, 480 

With others 97 

For themselves, 95 

At board, 58 

Sentenced to Massachusetts Reformatory : — 

This year, 21 

Former years, 19 

40 

Transferred to Massachusetts Reformatory, . . .35 
Sentenced to penal institutions other than the Massachusetts 

Reformatory, 18 

Left the State 48 

In the United States army, 12 

In the United States navy, 33 

Lost sight of : — 

This year, 17 

Previously, 15 

32 

Runaways from the school, whereabouts unknown, 29 

Runaways known to be in other institutions or navy, . 8 

37 

985 
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Table No. S^OonUmiei. 

Dfioluurged from the care of the loliool : — 
Retoroed to court as orer ftge limitt 
Betnmed to court, revision of sentence, 

George Junior Republic, 

Discharged as unfit subject, to parents, 
IMscharged as unfit sulniject, to orerseers of the poor. 
Discharged to parents to go out of State, 
Discharged by order of Supreme Court, 
Committed to the School for the Feeble-minded, • 
Committed to almshouses and hospitals. 

Discharged for adoption, 

Dead 



1 
1 
1 
7 
1 

10 
1 



6 
1 



71 
MM 



B, ShauHng OofuUUon by Ages of AU Boys ouUide the School^ mO^eOl to dt 
Custody y also including Bunaways from the School and ihom trans- 
ferred to the MassachuseUs Beformatory. 

Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation up to Dec. 1, 1907 : — 

Doing well, 781 or 76 per oent 

Not doing well, 51 or 5 per cent 

In some penal institution, 84 or 8 per cent 

Out of the State, 49 or 6 per oent 

Whereabouts and condition unknown, ... 70 or 6 per .oent 

985 



Condition of boys under twenty-one on probation one year or more : — 

Doing well, 496 or 70 per cent. 

Not doing well, 38 or 6 per oent. 

In some penal institution, 64 or 9 per cent 

Out of the State, 48 or 7 per cent 

Whereabouts and condition unknown, . . . 60 or 9 per cent 



706 



Condition of boys under twenty-one on probation two years or more : — 

Doing well, 361 or 69 per cent. 

Not doing well, 26 or 6 per cent 

In some penal institution, 53 or 10 per cent 

Out of the State, 39 or 7 per cent. 

Whereabouts and condition unknown, . . 49 or 9 per cent. 



628 
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Table No. 3 — Concluded. 

Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 
nineteenth year before Dec. 1, 1907 : — 

Doing well, 206 or 63 per cent. 

Not doing well, 24 or 7 per cent. 

In some penal institution, 37 or 11 per cent. 

Out of the State, 21 or 7 per cent. 

Whereabouts and condition unknown, . . . 38 or 12 per cent. 

"326 
Condition of all boys under twenty-one on probation who complete their 



twentieth year before Dec. 1, 1907 
Doing well, . . ' . 
Not doing well, .... 
In some penal institution. 
Out of the State, .... 
Whereabouts and condition unknown. 



107 or 62 per cent. 

14 or 8 per cent. 
20 or 11 per cent. 

15 or 8 per cent. 

16 or 11 per cent 



172 



Condition of all boys .who complete their twenty-first year before Dec. 1, 

1907 : — 

Doing well, 87 or 64 per cent. 

Not doing well, 24 or 14 per cent. 

In some penal institution, 23 or 14 per cent. 

Out of the State, 15 or 9 per cent. 

Lost track of : — 

Doing well at last accounts, . . . 9 

Not doing well at last accounts, 4 

13 or 9 per cent. 

~162i 
Table No. 4. 

Commitments from the Several Counties, Past Twelve Months and previously. 



COUVTIKS. 


Past Tear. 


Preyioasly. 


Totals. 


Barnstable, 


^ 


73 


73 


Berkshire, 




• 






7 


299 


306 


Bristol, 










24 


856 


880 


Dukes, 










— 


18 


18 


Essex, 










21 


1.338 


1,359 


Franklin, . 










1 


71 


72 


Hampden, 










22 


569 


591 


Hampshire, 










4- 


109 


113 


Middlesex, 










45 


1,732 


1,777 


Nantucket, 










.. 


18 


18 


Norfolk, . 










11 


534 


545 


Plymouth, 










4 


181 


185 


Suffolk, . 










46 


1,870 


1,916 


Worcester, 










22 


1,014 


1,036 


Totals 


207 


8,682 


8.889 


i This inclndes 12 boys who are excluded from Mr. Wheeler's table on page 50, as this 


latter accounts only for I 


>oys ii 


i thee 


are of 


the vij 


siting departm 


ent within the 


5 year. 
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Table No. 5. 
HalivUy of I'arenU ^ BogB eommiUtd during Paat Ten Tear$. 



Nalivily of Boys committed duHng the Paal Ten Yean. 



Table No. 6. 

Authority for Commitmenls during the I 



By (Ifatrltt court, 
municipal courl, . 
police court, 
siiporior court, . 
juvonilu court, . 
trial JuHticGB, 
Stato Eloard of Charity, 
Total, . 
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Table No. 7. 
Age of Boys when eommitted. Past Tear and previously. 



m 


Commuted 


Committed 


Committed 




Aoi. 


daring 


from 


preTloas to 


ToUls. 




Past Year. 


18m to 1M6. 


1886. 




Six 






6 


5 


Seven, 






-. 


1 


26 


26 


Eight, 






2 


10 


116 


127 


Nine, 






6 


26 


281 


268 


Ten, 






13 


92 


440 


646 


Eleven, 






16 


201 


616 


881 


Twelve, . 






40 


481 


748 


1,269 


Thirteen, 




62 


866 


897 


1314 


Fourteen, 




77 


1,878 


778 


2,228 


Fifteen, . 




2 


87 


918 


1,002 


Sixteen,. 




— 


18 


628 


686 


Seventeen, . 




— 


8 


179 


182 


Eighteen and over. 




— 


— 


17 


17 


Unknown, 




— 


12 


82 


44 


Tota 


IS, • • 


• 


207 


8,164 


6,618 


8,889 



Table No. 8. 

Domestic Condition of Boys committed to the School during the Year. 

Had parents, 181 

no parents, 9 

father, 28 

mother, 89 

stepfather, . .12 

stepmother, 8 

intemperate father, 86 

intemperate mother, 6 

both parents intemperate, 22 

parents separated, 27 

attended church, 204 

never attended charch, ^ . . 8 

not attended school within one year, 14 

not attended school within two years, 6 

not attended school within three years, 

Were employed in the mill or otherwise when arrested, ... 87 

Were attending school, . 80 

Were idle, 82 

Been arrested before, 126 

Been inmates of other institutions, 60 

Used intoxicating liquor, 10 

Used tobacco, 188 

Parents owning residence, 82 

Members of the family had been arrested, 64 



Average time spent in the institutioti, . 19.41 

Average time spent in the institution of boarded boys, . 7.06 
Average time spent in the inaUlution of probationers not boarded, 
released for the first time, 14.68 
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Table No. 12. 
Offenee$for which Bays were eommiUed during Pott Tear. 



Assault, .... 
Attempting to take horse, 
Breaking and entering, . 
Setting fires. 

Larceny, .... 
Obstmcting railroad track. 
Stubbornness, . 
Exposure of person, . 
Vagrancy, .... 



8 
1 

21 
1 

86 
1 

26 
1 
1 



Unlawful appropriation of horse. 
Ringing false fire alarm, . 
Violating rules of truant sdiool. 
Malicious mischief, . 
Delinquent child. 
State Board of Charity, . 



Total, 



S 
1 
8 
2 



8 



Table No. 18. — Some Comparative Statistios. 

A, Shofving the Average Age of Boys released on Probation for the 

Ten Tears, 





Tears. 


1898, . 


. 16.60 


1899, . 


. 15.17 


1900, . 


. 16.31 


1901, . 


. 15.60 


1902, . 


. 14.42 



1903 14, 

1904, 16. 

1905 15.^^ 

1906 (14 months), . 14.^^ 

1907, 16. 1 <^ 



B. Showing the Average Time spent in the Institution for the Past Ter^ 

Years. 



Months. 

1898, 19.90 

1899, 20.40 

1900, 19.27 

1901, 20.25 

1902, 19.53 



Month!.. 

1903, 19.03 

1904, 20.86 

1905, 20.89 

1906 (14 months), . . 17.06 

1907 14.68 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



I 

L; 
;■■ 
r . 

in 

i ■■« 

■I 

4 



Current Expenses of the Institution for the Tear bndinq 

Nov. 30, 1907. 

1906. — December, $10,813 56 

1907. — January, 9,903 41 

February 7,081 20 

March, 7,016 08 

April, 10,101 84 



May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . 

September, 

October, 

November, 



6,063 07 
5,276 16 
6,129 05 
6,242 38 
6306 87 
7,170 24 
8,958 90 

•91,048 70 



Expenditures. 



Bills paid, as per Vouchers at the State Treasury (Acts of 1906 ^ Chapter 

86), for New Cottage. 

1906. — December |8,786 74 

1907. — January, 

February, 

April, 

June, 

June, 

July, 

July, 

August, 



1,000 00 


1,291 87 


720 45 


3,649 25 


1,256 63 


218 21 


3,458 03 


474 56 


f 16,805 74 



Special Appropriation (Acts of 1906, Chapter 86) for Dough Mixer. 
1907. — January, f486 98 



Special Appropriation (Acts of 1906, Chapter 86) for Changes in Heating 

System. 

1907.— February, fl67 55 



)7.3 



T.—. 



cella 
oroi 
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SUMMARY OF FARM ACCOUNT. 

For Year ending Nov. 80, 1907. 



Dr. 

Live stock, agricultural implements and farm 

produce on hand, as appraised Nov. 80, 1906, (16,909 45 

Board, 896 60 

Farm tools and repairs, 954 80 

Fertilizer 175 85 

Grain and meal for stock, 2,980 69 

Horseshoeing, 107 78 

Labor of boys 780 00 

Live stock, 2,478 28 

Seeds and plants, 298 67 

Veterinary, 174 50 

Wages, 1,810 06 

Rent, 472 46 

»27,087 94 

Net gain, 877 56 

127,416 60 
Cr. 

Produce sold, (1,185 29 

Produce consumed, 10,986 90 

Produce on hand, 5,758 50 , 

Live stock, 6,833 50 

Agricultural implements, 2,651 31 

(27,415 5C 

Poultry Account. 

Dr, 

To fowl, feed, incubators, etc., on hand Nov. 30, 

1906 1480 50 

To feed and supplies, 440 08 

(920 5 

Cr. 

By eggs and poultry used and sold, . $405 34 
By fowl, feed and incubators on hand, as ap- 
praised Nov. 30, 1907, 417 85 

By net loss, 97 39 

1920 • 



76 PROPERTY OF LYMAN SCHOOL. £ 

Amount brought fonoard, 1276,6 

PEB0ONAL Property. 

Beds and bedding, 16,016 80 

Other furniture 16«505 90 

Carriages 678 00 

Agricultural implements, 2,651 81 

Drugs and surgical implements, .... 6,850 00 

Fuel 1,769 40 

Library, 2,692 25 

Live stock, 6388 50 

Mechanical tools and appliances, 24,794 82 

Provisions and groceries, 4^75 74 

Produce on hand, 5,758 50 

Ready-made clothing 9,709 04 

Raw materials, 1,670 90 



88,502 66 



$860,121 66 



HENRY L. CHASE, 

Appraiter. 



A true copy. Attest: B. L. COFFEEN, Superintendent. 



7« OB^FICERS LYMAN SCHOOL. [Dec. 

Amount brought forward, $14,140 00 

Harriet F. MoCarthj, teacher 350 00 

Lydia R. Ililler, teacher, 400 00 

Belle Menard, teacher, 400 00 

Eldred A. Dibbell, charge of storeroom, 600 00 

Fred P. Trask, charge of general kitchen, . . . ; 800 00 

Julia Trask, seamstress, 200 00 

Susie E. Wheeler, housekeeper, administration building, . SOO 00 

Irving A. Nourse, engineer, 900 00 

Eugene F. Temple, fireman, 400 00 

Charles A. Kimball, fireman, 400 00 

John T. Hurhoe, carpenter, 850 00 

, farmer, 800 00 

Edward N. Kelley, farm assistant, 400 00 

Foreman Wynott, teamster, 400 00 

Lewis Wynott, driver, 420 00 

Arthur E. Lafleur, watchman, 400 00 

Tliomus 11. Ayer, M D., physician 600 00 

Arthur C. Jelly, M.l) , specialist on feeble-minded, . . . 800 00 

Ernest P. Brigham, D.M.I)., dentist, 300 00 

, oculist, 100 00 

, nurse, 400 00 

Ophelia B. Siddell, hospital matron, SOO 00 

Vacation supplies, 1,296 00 

•85,466 00 
Probation Department. 

Walter A. Wheeler, superintendent, $2^000 00 

Tliomas M. Devlin, visitor, 1,000 00 

Charles F. IJartor, visitor (provisional appointment), . . 1,000 00 

John II. Cummings, truant and transportation officer, . . 900 00 

$4,900 00 
Advisory Physicians, unpaid. 

Dr. Orville F. Rogers. Dr. Richard C. Cabot. Dr. James S. Stone. 
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STATISTICAL FORM FOR STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 



[Prepared in accordance wlthareBolntionof the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, adopted May 16, 1906.] 



Name of institution: Ltman School fob Boys. 



Number in the Institution, 




» 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number of inmates present at beginning of 
fiscal year. 

Number received during the year, . 

Number passing out of the institution during 
the year. 

Number at end of the fiscal year, 

Daily average attendance (i.e., number of in- 
mates actually present) during the year. 

Average number of officers and employees 
during the year. 


345 

343 
346 

342 
329.51 

31 


30 


345 

343 
346 

342 
329.51 

61 



Number in Care of Probation Department. 

Number on visiting list of the probation department, Dec. 1, 

1907 . 913 

Number coming of age within the year, and thus dropped from 
probation department, 150 

Employees of probation department, 4 

Expenditures for the Institution, 
Current expenses : — 

1. Salaries and wages, $34,007 26 

2. Clothing, 8,993 26 

3. Subsistence, 13,736 66 

4. Ordinary repairs, 5,110 20 

5. Office, domestic and out-door expenses, . 29,201 32 

Total 191,048 70 

Amount carried Jorwardj ....... f 91,048 70 
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Amount brought forward^ f 9 

Extraordinary expenses : — 

1. New buildings, land, etc., ^\bfi05 74 

2. Permanent improyements to existing 

buildings, 4,274 80 

Total, 2 

Grand total for institution, fll 

EvpendUurtB for the Probation Department. 

Salaries of visitors 1^*962 12 

Other expenses, 4,074 82 

Board of boys under fourteen, .... 6,887 79 

Total probation department, . . 1 

Grand total, including probation, %\2 

Notes on current expenses : — 

1. Salaries and wages should include salaries of trustees or d 

if any. 

2. Clothing includes shoes, and also materials for clothing ai 

if they are not manufactured in the institution. 

4. Ordinary repairs include all pf those which simply main 

buildings in condition, without adding to them. Any 
which are of the nature of additions should be clasi 
" permanent improvements." 

5. This item includes everything not otherwise provided for, < 

niture, bedding, laundry supplies, medicines, engineer's i 
postage, freight, library, etc. 

Executive head of the institution (superintendent) : Elmer L. Co 
Executive head of probation department: Walter A. Wheeler. 




Appendix C. 



EEPOET OF THE OFFICERS 



OF THE 



State Industrial School foe Girls 



AT 



LANCASTER. 

1906-1007. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

Three years ago, before the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, held in Portland, Me., I said: ''Successful 
study of the philanthropic must, along with all others of con- 
certed movement, be a study of cause and eflfect; a facing of 
existing conditions, a reasoning of whys and wherefores, a sup- 
plying of needs. All problems dissolve themselves into this 
simple solution. No elaborate theories along scientific lines 
can take the place of common sense applied to this simple 
diagnosis, — simple because natural. It is the common prin- 
ciple of disease ; a finding out of the aggravating causes and 
applying the remedy of relief." For six years, the attempt in 
this school has Tjeen to demonstrate the eflSciency of simple 
methods. 

What is this delinquent girl who comes to the institution ; 
what are the conditions which produced her ; of what is she an 
outgrowth ; of natural or acquired processes ; a victim of cir- 
cumstances of birth or environment, of social, moral or physical 
defects ? A getting at the intimate record of the girl means 
getting at the keynote of dealing with that girl. It has been 
a study of the girl as a resultant of special conditions. 

Such an attempt has meant individual study. From the 
first hour of her commitment to the institution, Mary is to 
become, as Mary, a living factor in the school. She is to be 
studied as Mary, dealt with as Mary, and she in turn is to 
contribute to the school her personality. Is it a wonder that 
more and more there is growing up in the hearts of the girls 
a feeling of possession in the school ; a responsibility for its 
responsibilities ; a personal pride in its successes ; a corre- 
sponding disgrace in its failures ? 
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Such a soiist' of personal ivsponsibility liaa made possible 
the spirit in the institution the inist year. Never during tlae 
pres(Mit administration lias there been such laudable emulatioB 
on the part of the girl for the moral standai*d of her cottag"^* 
never sueh unity between cottage officer and girl, and unific?^^ 
tion of the whole institution. The girl has become a workix^Bg 
factor of reform. Crises of discipline have been brought befo»© 
the girls, and acted upon by them. In the matter of two rcm^- 
aways from the school, the (picstion of their I'etum to th^ii 
form(»r cottage was tinally submitt(»d to the girls of that cottajSg^* 
Because of the disgiacc they felt the cottage had suffered throuL^l^ 
the otiencc, the tirst decision was advei-se. When the need <^i 
the runaway was presented, to<rether with the fact thatttteSr 
knowledge of her special weakness might enable them, beyoi::*-^ 
any one else, to help her, the n\sponse was immediate and tfc:»« 
vote reversed. 

C. was a girl of low monil fiber, careless, inert, slovenly ^*" 
habits, an i!icum!)rance to her cottage. She had exhauste^^^ 
the ingenuity and energj' of every cottage officer in the hom^^^' 
As a final attempt, before transferring her to the Bolton ar^"^-^" 
nex, the case was turned over to the girls. There was 
gatheriiiir in the sewing room and the matter was discusse^^* 
They decided to keep the* girl and bring her up to their stanc:;^^" i 
ard. The matron reports that this method has solved tfc^^^^® 
problem. 

No greater appreciation of this spirit of responsibility h^^^ 
been felt than by the girls themselves. 

One, returning for a week's visit, exclaimed: ''I can't t^^U 
you how I think the school has improved in just this yeaC I 
have been away. Why, the girls are trusted so much, B,XJd 
they seem so earnest to prove true, and every one seems so 
happy, and that is what makes people want to be true, to be 
trusted." 

From another, after a year and a half's absence: "Things 
are getting better all the time in the school ; so much care is put 
on to the girls, such responsibilities, and they are so womanly 
in taking them. That is what makes the girls grow womanly ; " 
and she mentioned »e\eY«\ ^^\t\^ nn\\q nnv^yvi ^i&«^\si\^^ ^^^ial i 
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duties in the institution. Privileges have been granted when 
the standard of the cottage asking them warranted, the girls 
making themselves responsible that there be no abuse of 
same. Since spring four of the cottages have rid themselves 
of the iron window grill, but in each case it has been done at 
the request of the girls, after they were satisfied they were per- 
sonally ready to assume the responsibility. In only one case 
has there been an abuse of the experiment. This same respon- 
sibility has made it possible for every strong room on the 
grounds, except that in the Bolton cottage, a mile and a half 
distant, to be removed. 

Such a spirit has not evolved in one or two years ; it is the 
outgrowth of slow processes. What is possible to-day was not 
possible a year ago to-day. 

Following, given as case studies, are some of the products 
of this attempt at growth through personal responsibility : — 

M., after several years' trial the despair of a child-helping 
society, — superficial, weak, just on the border line of fallen 
womanhood, confidence of former friends forfeited, confidence 
in self at low ebb, — has, in responsible service to others, found 
herself. A year of getting herself together for the formulation 
of an ideal, — another year of exacting daily duties at the hos- 
pital, have not only proved her desire to take up nursing some- 
thing more than a mere whim, but have developed in her the 
"woman. Moral sinews strengthened, faith in self renewed, she 
lias gone out to take her stand as a useful citizen. None have 
l)een more appreciative of her accomplishment, none more gen- 
erous to accept her worth and the position it has brought her 
in the school, than her fellow mates. In her success they see 
their own possibilities. 

For four months another has relieved somewhat the financial 
pressure of the institution by supervising the housekeeping 
affairs in the hospital. Saturday she goes alone to her home 
to spend the Christmas week. I shall never forget the glow 
of her face when she said : *' and the best part of it is that you 
think me worthy to go alone, and trust me for the return." 
This from one who came to us with a long-standing record of 
lawless misconduct, ending in most serious offence. 
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Another, coming to us utterly untrained in household duties, 
the cry of lost womanhood on her li{)s, has twice in the last 
three months made, unattended, a several days' visit in her 
home, the second time for the family Thanksgiving home 
gathering. Hers has been a specialized training in household 
service, — a training lengthened to two years because of the 
necessity for hospital treatment for specific disease. To-daj 
she is womanly, efficient, dignified, a power for good, a keeper 
not only of hei'self but of others. She goes out from us soon, 
the school a loser thereby. 

This week yet another has gone to her dying mother, to 
remain with her as long as she lives ; then, at her mother's 
request, to return to the school for further training. To a 
friendly visitor from the school the mother said: "I tell L. 
I die feeling much more comfortable about her because of the 
friend she has found in the school. I want her always to look 
to them for advice." 

R. was a nervous wreck from dissipation, emaciated, shaking 
as Avith palsy, muscular control imperfect, unable to dress her- 
self, self-confidence entirely destroyed. First, special hos- 
pital treatment was given ; then came a gradual assimilation 
into the cottage family, with light duties that would identify 
her with the working force of the cottage ; result, recuperated 
physical powers, restored self-confidence, intense ambition 
aroused. A j^ear from commitment she was a most helpful 
girl in the cottage ; a genuine support to the officer, a control- 
ling force among the girls. Her pliysiiiue and womanly bear- 
ing were sources of repeated comment from visitors to the 
institution. To-day she is a great comfort to a young mother 
of four children, who yesterday remarked to me: *'R. is so 
efficient and faithful." 

Another girl was committed as under the avei-age of intelli- 
gence. Observation in the school indicated not so much defi- 
ciency as mental retardation . Her thought processes were slow, 
all attempts were taken up in a child-like way, muscular co- 
ordination was imperfect, and Avith all there was a consciousness 
of her lack. Her assets were an atiectionate nature, faithfulness 
to the limit of her knowledge and a certain reaching out to things 
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l>^yond her capacity. Three and a half years of slow methods, 
^ gradual development of self-reliance and responsibility, placed 
l^^r as one of the leaders in our cottage for backward girls. The 
fix^t placing out was not successful. The girl had worked out 
l^^r own ideal ; she felt the conditions did not meet her case. 
Stie wanted the care of children ; there were none in the family. 
-^fter two days she returned to the school, alone and at her own 
^^qviest. Nine months later she was placed in a family with 
^'iix'ee small children. After two weeks in the family O. writes : 
Thursday morning Mrs. N. left me all alone with the children 
5^*^t;il twelve o'clock, and I done all of the kitchen work and 
it all done before she came back and the dinner on cooking." 
*ee weeks later : < < I am as happy as a bird in spring. I am 
^^nd of Mrs. N. and have not yet showed myself to be cross. 
• . Mrs. N. has written to you because I would feel more 
sy for her to write than me to tell about myself ; " this refer- 
ing to an enclosure with hers of the following letter from Mrs. 
: ** Dear Mrs. Morse : — O. wants me to write a few lines 
let you know how she is getting along which I am very glad 
o do as she is doing splendidly. It certainly speaks highly for 
he school to send out such girls. She is a good girl and always 
«o willing, and I feel very fortunate in getting her."^ 

Reviewing the work of the year, I will say that with the ex- 
ception of the sloyd and gymnastics the departments of the in- 
stitution have been well sustained. Owing to lack of money 
these departments were closed for three months. 

Under the same supervision the policy of our schoolrooms 

remains unchanged. The advanced class, made up of a group 

of 20 girls from different cottages, who in their studies should 

be advanced beyond the average in our ungraded cottage 

Schoolrooms, has proven its advantage. The old storehouse 

has been fitted up and serves as temporary schoolroom. This 

advanced class represents an innovation. It was formed with 

ttiisgivings lest it impair the cottage segregation. Up to date 

1 The above indicates how much industrial training can do for a girl of low mental 
^rade while she is under direction. Whether the girl in question bas it in her to develop 
^elf-dii'eotion can be determined only by further experience. The trustees are making a 
^tndy of the feeble-minded and border-line cases, some of whom have been followed 
^lirough a term of years, and in time they should have valuable data to present. 
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we have been conscious of ao seriuus difficulties io thaa bring- 
ing tht! girU together. 

Kxci-llctnt work has been done in the manic department. The 
Sunday evt-iiing vesper service has bocoine quite a feature in 
ttie iK-hool. 

To provide new interests for tlic returned girl, who has pre- 
viously had the general training of the school, a dressmaking 
depiirtniciit hau bt-cn op4>ncd in the Bolton cottage. Here is 
tuuglit » :4tiindtir<l sysU-m of cutting and finishing. Only gixla 
of spci-ial aptitude an- eligible to this class. It is anticipated 
that tilt; training li<>re will fit the girl to sen'e with efficiency 
aa a drcssniiikor's helper. L 

A year has proved the roiil gain to the girls of the additional  
(loiiicstic Iniiiiing of tho hroiid kitchen and laundry. " 

'riio ph\'si('ian's report gives uniiill indication of the vast 
amount of work covered by tho hospital. The individual 
attention here given is a valual)le supplement to the case study 
of tlio gii-1. Tliere has been a largo int^n-niio in the duties of 
till' iiiir^c. Should the increase oontinuc, an assistant nurse 
will be required. 

Through the genemwity of Mrs. Bayanl Thayer, the summer 
.sports have licen niiide a feature of the year. Baseball and __, 
tenuis e<|uipmeuls sullieieiit for eaeh cottage were donated. .^ 
Bascliull liiis predominated. I have been surprised at the mor»f~_ ^\ 
fi)i-c(i of tliLs game, properly controlled. To our girls it haa.,^ag 
been made to mean self-restraint, mental concentration, gooc» «^d 
judgment, a losing of self for the good of the cause. To th- .M-Aie 
ollicer and girl it has meant a closer relation, through a commo' ^^wn 
ciithusiasni in the gsime. One of the worst girls testified to in«-.«".n( 
that it liad meant in hor eottag<' u erowding out of low idea~..«^ali 
through ab-^orbing iutorosts. 

One of the crying needs of the institution to-day is a gyncjm^ Tn- 
nasium, which should represent to the girls in winter wh^ri^hat 
these sports have in summer. 

The large numbers of the year onij- cniphasi^te the need of 

the enlarged ciiapel. At ])resent it atlbrds but little mi—  ore 
than standing room, Smc« SS, \» ftii?. wtO^N w.\i\.siw(i(!,TOQai in * — the 
school the possibWity o? soc\bX ctt\(:T\\\\tv\iv'i^\-\%\\\\\\Wi.. 

An cntertainmeotiuvu\*i>i^a.\>^ ^\.^.^■^^\^^.i^^\■YW3«t•v^^•. 
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be one of the new interests of the Christmas season. Mrs. 
Thayer never forgets the girls at this time. Formerly it has 
been a gift to each girl in the school. Father O'Keefe has 
sent for Christmas a box of candy for every girl. Last year 
the W. C. T. U. of Clinton sent a generous donation to our 
Christmas trees, and has from time to time during the year 
contributed magazines and papers. Mrs. J. C. L. Clark of 
Lancaster has also sent magazines. 

The attendance of the girls at the town churches, last year 
an. experiment, seems to be a surety. The townspeople con- 
tinue most responsive to our attempt that the girls share some- 
^v-hat the interests of the community. Last month 30 of our 
Catholic girls were confirmed. 

In some ways the past year has been a hard one. Numbers 

•^^yond accommodations have introduced new problems. In 

^"^e of the cottages it has. been necessary to use an officer's 

^^om for a small dormitory. It has been impossible to main- 

^in as careful a classification as formerly. In one cottage this 

**^ Suited seriously. A runaway epidemic developed through 

F^'^cing in the cottage for our smaller girls two older new girls, 

^-^ runaway record before coming to us. 

Ihe commitments of the year show but slight diminution 
^^^r last year. The new cottage will not fully relieve the 
^-^^ssure. 

Increased numbers, together with advanced prices in cloth- 
^^ and food material, have necessitated a close study of 
^^^•T.nces. For the first time I have to report a deficit in cur- 



^^Xit expenses. 

The wage question has been another consideration, and a 
^^ficit in the salary appropriation was avoided only by discon- 
tinuing some of the special departments. 

Half of our herd of cows was condemned as tubercular and 
*^Hd to be replaced. 

The August drought decreased materially our farm products, 
^rain has cost more. The farm shows a small debit. 

I make no claim for the institution farm as an investment 
for the State, but I do claim it as a vital factor in the life of the 
§irl in the institution. It supplies wholesome employment, 
larger interest and better living. 
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The year closes with 243 in the school ; the maximum num- 
ber has been 249 ; daily average, 228 ; commitments, 107 ; 
weekly gross per capita cost, $4.54; net per capita cost, 
$4.49.^ 

Respectfully submitted, 

FANNIE FRENCH MORSE, 

SuperifUenderU. 

% 

1 This does not include $600 made as a special appropriation for additional accommoda 
tions in cottages, but which appears in the current expenses. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

PROBATIONERS. 



^^ the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools, 

l^eople unfamiliar with court probation work or the placing- 
^^t system often ask me what our visitors do. To understand 
''h.e duties of a visitor one must know the kind of girls in our 
^^*e, their equipment for life and the difficulties they meet in 
Setting safely settled down in the world. 

When living at home our girls were so wayward and self- 
-willed that either their parents or the police sent them to Lan- 
^^ster. They came largely as the result of their environment, 
Combined with the badness, ignorance, lack of wisdom or mis- 
*Oi*t>iine of their parents. In the same environment, with no 
■^^tter guidance, many girls worry through the difficult years 
*^otn twelve to seventeen without serious mishap, but our girls 
*^iled because, in addition to the odds against them, their 
^t^^racter or temperament had some twist or soft spot which 
*^^de success impossible. They are self-willed, high tempered 
^^ unbalanced, or weak characters loving excitement, with 
^^^thing to offset strong sexual inclination. Of course a few 
^^^Xmal girls, with healthy instincts and impulses, come through 
Concatenation of circumstances, such as a sick mother, a fas- 
-^taating girl or young man friend, and mistaken judgment. 
The school has undertaken the large task of sending out the 
%irls, anxious to do well, used to doing what some one older 
^llinks best, with good habits of behavior and industry, and 

^ith knowledge in varying degrees of housework and sewing. 

^hey go to their first place, then, with the right spirit, ex- 

l^erience of authority and the power to make themselves useful. 

^hey have weapons for the fight, but the stubbornness or the 
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high temper or the weakness of character is there, — modified ' 
somewhat, but there, — and nothing except contending against * 
the temptations of the world, and trying from day to day to - 
adapt themselves to it, will overcome these defects. Few of 
the girls have won the fight even at twenty-one, but by that ^ 
time they know more what life is like, what they have to do  
and be to hold work and friends, and, perhaps, a husband. 

During these years of learning the visitor is the tonic and j 
the safety valve of the girl. Picture a young girl, unused to : 
a quiet life in a well-ordered family, or to other interests and 
joys beside those of crowded tenement houses and streets, or of ^ 
the social life at the school, placed in a home where the people 
have engaged her primarily for her help, and who, although 
they mean well and understand their responsibility, are not 
always at the same time deeply interested, wise and sympa- 
thetic. The first months in the new life are a difficult period. 
The girl feels lonesome and strange. All her ideas have to 
be readjusted. Her visitor is a godsend, giving her courage 
because some one cares, some one is interested and believes in 
her, helping her to be patient over small troubles, understand- 
ing her heart's desires and showing her how she is working 
toward them. There is often a difference of opinion between 
the employer and the girl as to work or pleasure, which both 
will wish to talk over with the visitor, whose experience and 
tact can remove the friction. 

Without the visitor's encouragement many employers would 
give up the task. Many of them are very kind, warm-hearted 
women, feeling a strong interest in the girl's welfare. Many 
have a real knack in developing a girl. We want all our em- 
ployers to be like this, and we hope to eliminate every indiffer- 
ently good, colorless family that is not a big factor in the girl's 
progress. Even though the Catholic Charitable Bureau has 
assisted us all it could in finding such helpful places, we have 
not yet succeeded in getting enough. The question of places 
consumes a large amount of time. All applications are inves- 
tigated at the earliest moment possible, for the housekeeper 
wants some one, any one, right away, and she does not rely 
on us alone. The locality must be considered. There must 
be no very young man in the family ; it is no less unfair to 
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Wm than to the girl. A hired man is a great drawback. The 
crucial test of a place is the happiness of the girl who is in it. 
Her social nature must be satisfied, or she will try to satisfy 
it herself in an illegitimate way. Who are suitable compan- 
ions, what is the right conduct towards a young man, and how 
she must bear herself to keep others' respect, are matters with 
w-tich she did not greatly concern herself when she was among 
her own people, and in which she could not get experience at 
the school. She must learn to understand them now if she is 
to succeed. 

It is the employer's part to help the girl to dress neatly 
^nd becomingly, and to make the small wages of $1.50 to 
^3 a week cover all the expense of clothing, dentistry, and 
little extras, with something to spare for the savings bank. 
The visitor may help out the mother, who has no one with 
"^hom to leave the children, by taking the girl shopping. 
There is nothing like such an afternoon for cementing friend- 
ship. Clothes are the girl's most concrete interest, and she 
appreciates help with them when saving her from an unfortu- 
^te marriage would seem nothing to her. 

The girls need considerable medical attention. Dissipation 

^^d poor breeding and rearing leave their trail. The healthful 

life and excellent medical care at the school do much, but 

^te strain of living in the world brings out again the real lack 

^f stamina, the impaired constitution. Even though the house- 

^^ork is not too much for the girl physically, it is a mental 

^fibrt to attend to the varied household duties, and to attend 

^C) them in a way to which she is unaccustomed, for each 

housekeeper does things differently. It is a nervous effort to 

t^lease her employer and get on with strangers in a strange 

Environment, under strange conditions. When a girl has a 

Eold, the mumps or some simple ailment, involving only a 

"Visit or so, the local doctor is called in ; for a nervous ojp run- 

t^own condition, where general advice is needed, one of several 

Electors freely and most kindly gives his ^services ; and in a 

chronic or difficult case the free clinics are used. This takes 

xnuch time if not money, yet here, too, the visitor and the 

girl are together, getting better acquainted. One girl without 

» palate was fitted to an artificial one, partly to help her speech 
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and partly because it closed a cavity menacing to her health. 
She came to Boston alone, but it was unwise to let her go 
to the dental school unattended. This meant many trips for 
the visitor, but it was only humane. The girl, very likely, 
would never have come to the school but for her discourage- 
ment at being different from others. 

Sometimes a girl is so anxious about a sick mother or a 
wayward brother or sister that she cannot settle down until 
we plan for them. In cases of need we arrange for a girl to 
send money home, so that she will feel responsible and help- 
ful. Sometimes a visitor may take a girl home to a funeral, 
or, as the reward of months of effort, for a day's visit. This 
brings the visitor closer to the girl and her people. She may 
find some aunt or cousin who can give the girl the home and 
care she needs. The girl's relatives are usually a source of 
diflSculty, but occasionally a real help, — a big &ctor in any 
case. The daughters are potential wage-earners, and the 
poorer and more ignorant the {)arents the harder it is for them 
to believe that the girl, who seems at the school so healthy, 
well behaved and well intentioned, would not \ye the same at 
home. The experience of the family whose daughter does 
come home before she is really strong enough to withstand 
the old temptations under spasmodically strict and loose pa- 
rental guidance is, unfortunately, no lesson to any other 
mother or father. Parents constantly visit the office. We 
look them up as soon as possible after the girl goes to the 
school, and later, when she is ready to come out. Of course, 
if they are well-meaning people our aim is to get their 
daughter back to them as soon as she is ready. Last year 55 
] girls were in their homes or with relatives. Here the visitor's 

greater experience in finding work, her knowledge of trade 
training, classes, clubs at the settlements and the other re- 
sources of the community are helpful. The lax, unwise home 
control, while the girl is experiencing the greater freedom and 
danger lying in factory work and unoccupied evenings and 
Sundays in the old environment, makes a friend most neces- 
sary. The mother needs and wants counsel even more than 
an employer. 

This year there were 9 older girls who had no suitable home 
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and who were working at some trade, like dressmaking. For 

them we found boarding places. Some girls can get along in 

the freedom of a philanthropic boarding house, like Brooke 

House ; others need more care and are put in private families. 

For instance, one girl, who was very fortunately situated, lived 

with a mother and daughter, the latter being musical. Our 

girl took lessons and practised on the piano Evenings. The 

girls shared the sitting room in the entertainment of their 

young men friends. Another girl, beginning as a saleswoman, 

earned her board and lodging in a family of three by being in 

the house evenings with the child whenever the parents wished 

to go out. To find such places takes much effort and time. 

When the girl marries, it might be imagined that the visitor's 
period of vital service was over. Sometimes it is, but often 
the proverbially difficult first year of married life brings the 
girl back to her visitor for advice, encouragement or, perhaps, 
for congratulation. When I see a very young man lurking 
bashfully in our entry I know that he has found the girl who 
^as a problem to her parents and to us a problem to him. 

The head . of a large and splendidly effective placing-out 
society said to me that the two classes which absorb most of a 
liter's time are older wayward girls and infants. We com- 
bine both in our unmarried mothers. There are few of them, 
considering that sexual vice is our strongest enemy, but they 
^ke a special demand on the visitor. A baby does not pre- 
clude a happy future for the mother. Mother love and a strong 
Interest will often hold the girl when everything else has failed. 
The only time we begrudge is that spent on the girls who are 
On the border line of feeble-mindedness. No doubt there are 
many like them in their own homes with parents capable of 
safeguarding them. Our girls come from homes where this is 
not the case. Placed out, only eternal vigilance can protect 
them. They thrive and are happy under the well-ordered 
routine of an institution, but they are unable to cope with the 
irregularity and responsibility of family life. At twenty-one 
they are still unfitted to fend for themselves. Failure, ille- 
gitimate children and the corruption of young men will be 
their portion. Docile, affectionate, willing and able to do the 
same thing over and over, it would be but another step in 
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Legal cases, 3 

Court cases, 7 

Girls committed to School for Feeble-minded and to insane 

asylums, 5 

Runaways hunted, 56 times. 

Runaways found, not counting those found by police, . . 83 

Parents, relatives, lovers and husbands seen, .... 724 times. 

Homes reported on, 87 

Places reported on, - . 482 

Employers seen at the office, 131 

Other people interviewed, 2,285 times. 

Girls, applicants for girls, and others visited but out, . . 152 

Errands, finding trunks, depositing savings, etc., . . . 661 

New volunteer visitors enlisted, 6 

Our expenses for the year were as follows : — 

Salaries, 16,153 42 

Travelling expenses (officers), 2,048 64 

Office expenses : — 

Rent (including gas and cleaning), . ^387 25 

Clerk and stenographer, .... 789 93 

Telephone, 507 51 

Supplies, 292 23 

1,967 92 

Total expended for visiting 1 10,169 98 

Travelling expenses (girls), 1684 26 

Clothing 292 37 

Board,! 793 90 

Hospitals, medicine, etc ,• 800 68 

Stammering lessons, returning runaways, certifi- 
cates, etc., 33 67 

Total expended for girls, 2,604 88 

Grand total, (12,774 86 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY W. DEWSON, 

Superintendent of Probationers for the State Industrial School. 

* Of the $793.90 spent for board, $453.21 was for maternity cases, and $340.69 for others. 

* Of the $800.68 spent for hospitals, medicine, etc., $308.95 was for maternity cases, and 
^92.78 for others. 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 



To the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

Since I took charge of the medical work at the Lancaster 
State Industrial School, in January, the general health of the 
girls has been very good. Although there have been a large 
number of ailments, there have been but few cases of serious 
illness, and none but what has terminated favorably. 

All cases of sickness at the Lancaster School are first seen 
by the nurse, and those requiring special attention are reported 
to me. All new commitments and most of the returned girls 
have been taken to the hospital, and there given what atten- 
tion they needed before being placed at a house. 

The eye, ear, nose and throat work has been done by Dr. 

D. F. O'Connor of Worcester. All new commitments, and 
such of the others as needed, have been examined by him, and 
errors of refraction, as well as diseases of these organs, have 
received proper attention. 

The teeth of the girls have been admirably cared for by Dr. 

E. T. Fox of Clinton, and I believe that not only the personal 
appearance but the general health has been bettered by the 
cleaning, filling and straightening which he has done. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. C. BECKLEY. 
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STATISTICS CONCERNING GIRLS. 



Table I. 



Shounng Total Number in Custody of the State Industrial School, both 

Inside Institution and Outside. 

In the school Nov. 80, 19u6, 221 

Outside the school, and either on probation, in other institutions, or 

whereabonts unknown, 843 

Total in custody Nov. 80, 1906, 664 

Since committed, 107 



Attained majority, 

Died, 

" Honorably discharged " from custody for good conduct. 
Discharged as unfit subject, . . . . 



110 
2 
1 
1 



671 



Total who passed out of custody, 114 



Total in custody Nov. 30, 1907, 
Net decrease within the year. 



667 

7 



Table II. 

Showing Status, Nov. 30, 1907, of All Girls in Custody of the State Indus- 
i^l School, being All those committed to the School who are under 
^enty-one. 

On probation with relatives, 38 

On probation with relatives out of New England, ... 17 

On probation in families, earning wages, 116 

^^ Work elsewhere, not living with relatives, .... 9 
^^ academy or other school, self-supporting,^ . . • . .1 

Boarded out, 4 

Carried, but subject to recall for cause, 65 

^^ft home or place, whereabouts unknown,* . . . .28 
discharged from Reformatory Prison, former years, ... 1 

^^ the school Nov. 30, 1907 



•269 
243 



^ Occasional help with clothing. 

* Two ran away from the State Hospital,^ 1 never having been on probation ; 7 escaped 
*fom the school, never having been on proba^on. Fourteen ran. away this year. 
' Fonr hundred and sixteen had been on probation for part or all of the year. 



\ 



\ 
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Table II. — Concluded. 
Id other institutions : — 

Hospital, 

Perkins Institute for the Blind, 

Insane asylum, 

School for the Feeble-minded, sent former years, 
School for the Feeble-minded, sent since Nov. 30, 
House of Good Shepherd, .... 

House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 
Reformatory Prison, sent since Nov. 80, 1906, 



Total in custody Nov. 30, 1907, 



1906,' 



6 
1 
6 
11 
17 
1 
1 
2 



45 



657 



Table HI. 
Showing the Number coming into and going from the School. 



In the school Nov. 30, 1906, 
Since committed. 



Recalled to school : — 
For change of place, .... 

For a visit, 

On account of illness, .... 

From hospital, 

For observation as to being feeble-minded. 
For running away or planning to run,' 

For larceny, 

Because unsatisfactory, 
Because in danger of unchaste conduct,* 
For unchaste conduct,* .... 
At husband's request, .... 



IndivldiiAP 
Olrls. 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

6 

5 
10 

8 
16 

1 



70 



221 

107 



328 



9 
9 
9 
2 
2 
6 
5 

10 
8 

16 
1 



77 • 



405 



1 One was on probation 4 years, 9 months, 17 days; one, 3 years, 10 months, 26 days; 
one, 2 years, 3 days; one, 1 year, 5 months, 21 days; one, 1 year, 2 months; one, 7 months, 
25 days ; one, 5 months, 27 days ; and one was boarded out with her baby for 8 months, 28 
days. 

2 Counting each individual under most serious cause for return during the year. 

3 One had escaped from the school. 

4 One was in her home; 3 had run home from their places; 2 had run from their places; 
2 were in places. 

5 Four were in their homes; 3 were in places; 6 had run from their places; 1 had run 
from her place home; 2 were working by the day, living in selected boarding places. 

8 Recalled girls : 64 were recalled once within the year; 5 twice; 1 three times. 
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Table IIL-— Concluded. 

Released from school : — 
On probation to parents or relatives, . 
On probation at work other than housework, 
On probation to other families for wages, 

boarded out,* 

^larried, 

To go to husband, .... 

I^an from the Industrial School, , 

Transferred to Perkins Institute for the Blind, 

Transferred to a hospital, .... 

Committed to School for the Feeble-minded, 

Transferred to Reformatory Prison, . 

Became of age at the school. 



Indlvidnali 
Olrls. 




20 


20 


1 


2 


92 


104 


6 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


1 


1 


3 


6 


12 


12 


1 


1 


2 


2 



162 



146 



Remaining in the school Nov. 30, 1907, 243 



Table IV. 

^hotcing Length of Trainifig in the School before Oirls vjere placed out on 

Probation for the First Time. 



In places : — 



2* 

1* 

1» 

1« 

1 

4 

a 
a 







Years. Months. 




Years. 


Months, 


eirl, . . 


— — 


1 girl, ... 2 


- 


S»rl8, 




3 


1 girl, . 


2 


7 


^irl, 




4 


1 girl, . . 


2 


10 


^rl. 




6 


1 girl, . . 


3 


- 


^irl, . 




9 


1 girl, . 


3 


2 


^rl. 




1 


1 girl, . . . 


3 


6 


^rls, . 




1 3 


2' girls, . 


4 


4 


^irls, . 




1 4 


8 girls, 2 years and over. 




^irls, . 




1 5 






^irls, . 




1 6 






girls, . 




. 1 7 






girls. 




1 8 






girls. 




1 9 






girl, 




1 10 






girls. 




1 11 






girls, under 2 ye. 


ars. 







54® girls, on an average' of 1 year, 10 months, 11 days. 



'" CouDtlng each individual under her most recent release. 

^ To attend school, 1; previous to confinement, 3; with babies bom at the school, 2; of 

^ latter 6, 4 were committed pregnant, and 1 was a returned girl. 

^ Released girls : 132 went out once within the year; 13 twice; 1 four times. 

"^ Was committed pregnant. 

* One was committed pregnant; 1 was thought to be pregnant. 

* Had been committed pregnant and was boarded out with her baby. 

T Were feeble-minded. ^ Two returned since as in danger. 

* Not including those who were committed pregnant. 



i 
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With relatives : — 





Tears. 


Month!. 




Tears. M< 


2' girls, . 


• ^ 


3 


1 girl. . 


1 


I'girl, . . 


• ^" 


7 


1 girl, 


1 


1 girl, . 


• *" 


11 


1 girl. . 


2 


1 girl, . . 


1 


2 


1 girl, . 


2 


3 girls, . 


1 


3 


8 girls. . 


2 


3 girls, . 


1 


6 







18 girls, on an average ' of 1 year, 7 months, 27 days. 



Table V. 

Shotoing Length of Time Outside the School of All Oirls returned 
Serious Cause during the Year who were out on Probation for the 1 
Time and had been out Less than Twelve Months. 



Recalled for unchaste conduct : — 


Ran away and have not 


1 girl over 7 months. 


found : — 


1 girl over 11 months. 


2 girls over 3 months. 


2* 


1 girl over 9 months. 


Recalled because in danger of un- 


3« 


chaste conduct ; — 




2 girls over 1 month. 




1 girl over 6 months. 




3» 


• 



1 Both pregnant; 1 went home to marry the father of her child, 
s Went with family to Nova Scotia. 

3 Not Including those who were committed pregnant. 

4 One was at home; 1 had been at home but was living at philanthropic boa 
B One was at home; 1 was in a place; 1 had run away from her place. 

« Three were at home. 
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Table VI. 

Showing Length of Training in the School before Thirty-four Oirls who 
had been recalled were placed out on ProbcUion again during the Year. 



Recalled for unchaste conduct 


• 1 
• 


Recalled for running away : — 


2 girls, . 


Mo8. 

3 


Days. 


1 girl. 


Mos. Days. 
. • • . o ~ 


1 girl, . . 


. 5 


- 


1 girl. 


• • «/ "• 


6 girls, . 


6 


16 


1 girl. 


. 17 16 


1 girl, 


6 


— 


3girls, on average 11 months, 16 days. 


2 girls, . 


7 


- 






1 girl, . . 


. 7 


16 






Igirl, 


. 8 


- 


• 




1 girl, . . 


9 


16 






2 girls, . 


. 11 


- 






Igirl, 


. 11 


16 






1 girl. 


. 16 


16 






18 girls, on average 7 mon 


ths, lOdays. 


Recalled because unsatisfactory : — 


Called because in dan 
chaste conduct : — 

Igirl, 


iger of un- 

Mo8. Days. 

' 4 16 


1 girl, 
1 girl, . 
1 girl. 


Mos. Days. 

. 2 - 

3 - 

. 11 16 


Igirl, 


6 


16 


1 girl. 


. 12 - 


2 girls, . . . 


7 


— 


1 girl. 


. .16 - 


Igirl, . . . 


11 


— 


1 girl, 


. 18 16 


Igirl, 


16 


— 


1 girl. 


. 20 - 


' ^rls, on average 7 mont 


,hs, 29 


days. 


7girls,onavera 


Lge 11 mon ths, 21 days. 



Table VII. 
Showing Number of Relocations * of Oirls during the Year. 



69 were relocated once. 


2 were relocated five times. 


45 were relocated twice. 


3 were relocated six times. 


12 were relocated three times. 


1 was relocated seven times. 


9 were relocated four times. 


■p- — 




189 were relocated 266 times. 



1 Not eoontlng those who went home, or to institutions, hospitals, etc. Fifty-four were 
placed on probation in a family for the first time within the year, including 4 new 
commitments, 2 of whom were pregnant, and 2 of whom were boarded out with their babies. 
Of 126 girls in places Not. 30, 1907, 20 had been in same place throughout the year. 
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Table VIII. 
Showing Employment of OirU not placed in Families. 



Assisting mother or relative, 


. 15 


Factory, shirt, . . . . 


3 


Attendant in ho.^tpital, 


1 


shoe, . 


4 


Attending school, living at 




silver. 




home, .... 


1 


straw, 




Bakery, .... 


1 


watch. 




Book bindery, . 


2 


whip, . 




Business office, 


6 


Housekeeper, . 




Dentist^s office, 


1 


Housework by the day, . 


2 


Dressmaker 


1 


Mill, paper, . . . . 


1 


Factory, aluminum post card, . 


1 


teictile, . 


. 3 


chocolate, . 


1 


Millinery, .... 


3 


fancy art, . 


1 


Saleswomen, . 


3 


gold leaf, . 


1 






rubber, 


1 


Total, 


. 67» 



Table IX. 

Showing Cash Account of Oirls on Probation. 

Cash received to credit of 372 girls, from Nov. 80, 1906, to Nov. 

30, 1907 12,172 48 

By deposits in savings bank on account of 372 girls, . . . 2,171 00 

By cash on hand, not deposited, 1 48 

Cash drawn from savings bank on account of 231 girls, from 

Nov. 30, 1906, to Nov. 30, 1907, 2,786 45 

By cash paid, 2,785 45 

Table X. 
Showing Use of Savings withdrawn during the Year. 



USB. 



Number of Oirls. 



Amount. 



To prepare for wedding or start housekeeping, 

Board while learning trade 

Expenses for schooling and lessons, 

Doctors, medicine, glasses, plates, braces, etc , 

Dentists, 

Clothing 

Board while on vacation or convalescing, 

Expenses for baby, 

Travelling expenses, including express, . 
Board during relocation caused by the fault of 

the girl, 

To repay for money and articles stolen, . 

Funeral expenses, 

Of age, 



Totals, 




f 248 01 

15 30 
27 36 
83 54 
80 68 

527 50 
59 43 
61 80 
63 96 

18 14 
7 67 

16 92 
1,575 14 

f 2,785 45 



1 Including those coming of age this year. One other recently gone home on account of 
illness. 

2 Two hundred and thlrly-one individuals, some drawing for more than one purpose. 
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Table XI. 

Showing the Conduct of the 114 Girls who passed out of Custody within the 

Tear} 

Living respectably, 69, or 61 per cent. 

Having behaved badly, 23, or 20 per cent. 

Conduct unknown,' 18, or 16 per cent. 

Conduct not classified,' 4, or 3 per cent. 

1 Seventy -one, or 65 per cent., of these girls had never been returned to the school because 
of unchaste conduct; 81 had been returned once for unchaste conduct; 7 twice; 1 three 
times. (Counting as returned 1 who was committed to a house of correction; 1 who was 
confined while a runaway; and 6 who were doing badly when they became of age, and 
who had never been returned. Non-classifled group excluded.) 

Fifty-four, or 78 per cent., of the 69 girls living respectably when coming of age had 
never been returned to the school for unchaste conduct. 

Of the girls returned for unchaste conduct 1 was a runaway from the school and had 
never been on probation; 16 individuals were in their homes, or 22 per cent, of all the 
girls at home; 26 individuals were in places, counting 6 who were unchaste while run- 
aways from places, or 25 percent, of all the girls in places; 4 individuals were unchaste 
in both home and place and were counted under both heads. (Based on proportion of all 
girls under age Nov. 30, 1907, who were in their homes and likewise of all who were in 
places.) 

Ten of the girls have had illegitimate children ; of the 9 who are classed as living respect- 
ably, 1 later married the father of child, 2 lost their children ; 6 are supporting their chil- 
dren; 1 who is classed as having behaved badly when she came of age has since married 
and is doing better. There are 3 others counted as doing badly who were pregnant when 
they became of age, but who are now supporting their babies and doing well. 

* Five with friends out of New England; 2 with their people, whole family lost track 
of; 8 married; 7 runaways; 1 transferred to prison, without going on probation, and re- 
leased, disappearing before we were notified. At last report 14 were living respectably; 
3 were behaving badly; 1 never reported on. 

^ Not classified because found to be feeble-minded, or very dull, or insane, and therefore 
tin fit for the school or for placing. 
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Table XIII. 

Showing^ in the Light of their Parents* Nativity^ the Status at Twenty-one 
of 110 Oirls coming oj Age during the Year^ excepting the Non- 
classifiable Class} 





Living 
respectably. 


Conduct 
Bad. 


Conduct 
Unknown. 


Both parents American, .... 


15 


4 


1 


Both parents colored, .... 


9 


2 


1 


Both parents French Canadian, 


9 


2 


6 


Both parents from the Provinces, . 


2 


2 


- 


Both parents English, . . . « 


1 


1 


2 


Both parents Scotch, .... 


1 


2 


- 


Both parents Irish, 


18 


3 


6 


Both parents Swedish, .... 


1 


— 


1 


Both parents German, .... 


. 2 


- 


— 


Both parents Russian, .... 


1 


1 


- 


Both parents Italian, .... 


2 


- 


— 


Both parents Portuguese, 


1 


— 


1 


American and English, .... 


1« 


1 


— 


American and Scotch, .... 


1 


1 


— 


American and Dane, .... 


1 


— 


- 


French Canadian and Scotch, 




1 


- 


French Canadian and Irish, . 


- 


1 


- 


English and Scotch, . . . . 


— 


1 


— 


English and Irish, 


1 


— 


— 


English and German, .... 


1 


- 


- 


Irish and German, 


1 


1 


- 


Unknown, . . . . . 


1 


- 


— 


Totals, 


69 


23 


18 



1 See foot-note No. 3 to Table XI. 



s American was colored. 
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Table XIV. 

Showing where Married Oirls met their Htisbands, and their Present 

Conduct, 



In THBIR PLACB8. 



or Age 

Nov 30, 

1907. 



Under 
Age 

Nov. ao, 

1907. 



Total 
Number. 



Per- 
centafe. 



Living respectably. 
Conduct bad or 

doubtful, . 
Conduct unknown, 

Totals, . 



12 

2 
1 



15 



10 

2 
4 



16 



22 

4 
5 



81 



.71 

.13 
.16 



IH THBIR HOMBB. 



Of Age 

Nov. 80, 

1907. 



Under 

Age 

Not. 90, 

1907. 



Total 
Niimbar. 



Per- 
centage. 



14 > 

4» 
2' 

20 



Proportion of girls in their places to be married. 
Proportion of girls in their homes to be married. 



27 « 


41 


3« 


7 


9» 


11 


39 


59 



.69 

.12 
.19 



.14 per cent.* 
.6 1 per cent.* 



Table XV. 
Hospital Treatment was given Oirls in the FoUotoing Cases: 



Eyes, defect of vision, *° 

Eyes inflamed,'*' . 

Ear troubles,'^ 

Adenoids removed,^" . 

Nose and throat troubles,*® 

Swollen mouth gland removed, 

Tonsils removed," 

Tonsilitis,'o 

Artificial palate,^° 

Flat foot,"* . 

Milk leg,'« . 

Crushed finger,*" 

Spinal trouble,'" 

Septic wound,'" . 

Burns,'" . 

Skin troubles,'" . 



28 
1 
6 
1 

15 
1 
3 
1 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



Impetigo contagioso. 
Scabies, 
Rupture, 
Stomach trouble. 
Peritonitis,*" 
Appendicitis, 
Floating kidney,*" 
Grippe, 
Scarlet fever. 
Typhoid fever, . 
Hysteria, . 
Tuberculosis," . 
Gynaecological," 
Pregnancy,'* 
Syphilis,'* . 
Convalescing, . 



1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 
6 

10 
5 

24 



1 First acquainted : before commitment, 1; married father of illegitimate child, 1. 

2 First acquainted: before commitment, 1. 

8 First acquainted: before commitment and committed pregnant, 1; after return home, 7; 
time not known, 6. 

4 First acquainted: before commitment, 4; after return home, 18; time not known, 6. 

6 First acquainted : before commitment, 1; after return home, 2; time not known, 1. 

« First acquainted : after return home, 1; time not known, 2. 

' First acquainted: after return home, 1 ; time not known, 1. 

• First acquainted : before commitment, 2; after return home, 4; time not known, 3. 

9 Based on girls now married and under age, and proportion in places and at home, 
Nov. 30, 1907. 13 Out-patients, 1. 

10 Out-patients. " Condition previous to original commitment to the school, 2. 

11 All outpatients but 1. is Condition previous to original commitment to the school, 1. 

12 Out-patients, 9. Died, 1. Out-patient, 1. 
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Table XV. — Concluded, 
Hospitala where treated. 



Boston City Hospital,' . . 3 
Boston Lying-iQ Hospital, . 8 
Cambridge City Hospital, . . 1 
Carney Hospital,' ... 9 
Framingham Hospital, . . 1 
Fresh-air Camp, Brookllne,* . 1 
Harvard Dental School,* . . 1 
Haverhill City Hospital, . . 1 
Infant Hospital,^ ... 1 
Massachusetts £ye and Ear In- 
firmary,* 88 

Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal,' 46 

Massachusetts Homoeopathic 
Hospital, . . .1 



Massachusetts State Sanato- 
rium, .... 

Milton Convalescent Home, 

New England Hospital, . 

New England Hospital Dispen 
sary,» .... 

Newton City Hospital, 

Private hospitals. 

State Hospital,' . 

St. Andrew's Dispensary,' . 

St. Luke's Convalescent Home 

St. Mary*s Infant Asylum, 

Vincent Hospital, 



I 

21 

1 

4 
1 
2 
11 
1 
3 
1 
3 



Cases treated, 



. 154 



Table XVI. 
Showing the Home City or Town of 107 Oirls commuted within the Year, 



Boston, . . . .27 


Adams, 




Brookline, . 








2 


Athol, 




Cambridge, 

Chelsea, 

Everett, 








3 
6 
2 


Attleborough, 
Ayer, . 
Brook field. 




Fall River, . 
Fitchburg, . 
Gloucester, 








1 

1 
1 


Framingham, 
Gardner, . 
Greenfield, 




Haverhill, . 








1 


Harwich, . 




Lawrence, . 
Lowell, 
Lynn, . 
New Bedford, 








. 8 
9 
1 
7 


Lexington, . 
Northbridge, 
Peabody, . 
Revere, 


. 2 


Newton, 








2 




— 


North Adams, . 








1 


From 13 tow 


rns, . . .16 


Fittsfield, . 








1 






Salem, 
Somerville, 








1 
2 


Floating,* 


. 9 


Springfield, 
Waltham, . 








1 
1 






Worcester, . 








5 






From 21 cities, . .82 







1 Out-patient, 1. 
s All ont-patients. 



> Out-patients, 86. 

4 All for years in care of other societies. 
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Table XVII. 
Shotuing Technical Causes of 207 Commitments within the Year. \ 



Stubbornness,* . 
Stubborn and disobedient, 
Delinquency,* • . 
Wayward child, . 
Assault and battery, . 



. 45 


Fornication, 


1 


. 8 


Idle and disorderly, . 


5 


. 32 


Drinking, . 


. 1 


. 2 


Larceny, . . . 


. 15 


. 1 


Runaway, . 


. 2 



Table XVIII. 
Shotving Ages of 107 Oirls committed within the Year. 



9 years, 

10 years, 

1 1 years, 

12 years, 

13 years, 

14 years, 



1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
27 



15 years, 

16 years, 

17 years,* 

18 years,* 

19 years,* 



28 

38 

1 

2 

1 



Average age, 15 years, 5 months, 8 days. 



Table XIX. 
Showing Nativity of 107 Girls committed within the Year. 



Born in Massachusetts, 
Born in Maine, . 
Born in New Hampshire, 
Born in Vermont, 
Born in Rhode Island, 
Born in New York, . 
Born in North Carolina, 

Born in United States, 



82 



Born in Canada, 
Born in the Provinces, 
Born in England, 
Born in Norway, 
Born in Germany, 
Born in Russia, . 
Born in Italy, 

Foreign born. 

Birthplace unknown. 



9 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



20 
5 



1 The charge of stubbornness or delinquency may cover any offence, from the least seri- 
ous to the most serious. The complaint of stubbornness can be made by the parent only. 
Delinquency was combined with the charge of fornication, 2; with idle and disorderly, 2; 
with idle and vicious, 1; with larceny, 1. 

2 Real age ascertained from birth records. 
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Table XX. 
Showing Nativity of Parents of 107 Girls committed within the Year. 



Both parents American/ . 
Both parents French Canadian 
Both parents from the Prov 

inces,* 
Both parents English, 
Both parents Irish, . 
Both parents Scotch, . 
Both parents Norwegian, 
Both parents German,' 
Both parents Italian, . 
Both parents Portuguese, 
Both parents Russian/ 
Both parents unknown. 



26 

18 

8 
5 
11 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 



American and French Canadian, 

American and from the Prov- 
inces, ... 

American and English,' . 

American and Irish, . 

American and German, 

American and Portuguese, 

French Canadian and English, 

French Canadian and Norwe- 
gian, .... 

From the Provinces and Eng- 
lish, .... 

From the Provinces and Irish, 

English and Irish, 

English and German, 

Scotch and Irish, 

German and Russian,* 

Irish and. unknown, . 



2 
4 
4 
1 
2 
4 



2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



Table XXI., on the following page, is based on the court record, the in- 
formation gathered in an interview with the girl upon her arrival at the 
school, the record of the associated charities or of the child-helping 
societies, and an investigation of the home by the school visitors. It is 
^Dly as thorough as time has permitted. 



* Twenty-four per cent, of whole. Both parents colored, 4; one parent colored, 1. 
' Both parents colored, I. ^ Both parents Jewish, 2. 

* Both parents Jewish, 1. « One parent colored, 1. 
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Table XXI. 
Showing Domestic Conditions of the 107 Oirls committed within the Year, ^ 



Both parents at home,^ . 39 
Mother only at homo,' . . 24 
Father only at home,* . . 20 
Mother and stepfather at home, 5 
Father and stepmother at home, 9 
Both parents dead, ... 2 
One dead, one whereabouts un- 
known, 3 

Whereabouts of both unknown,* 6 

Lived with other relatives, . 12 

Temperate fathers or step- 
fathers, 31 

Intemperate fathers or step- 
fathers, 30 

Been in penal institutions, . 5 
Grossly immoral fathers, , . 5 
Fathers guilty of incest, . . 2 
Temperate mothers or step- 
mothers, 40 

Intemperate mothers or step- 
mothers, 12 

Been in penal institutions,' . 3 

Grossly immoral mothers, . 17 
Families on associated charities' 

records, 15 

Mother or woman in charge of 

the home worked out, . . 20 



No woman in the home, . .11 
Girl has husband,' ... 3 
Girl has illegitimate child,' . 3 

Girl previously worked in mill, 

factory or store, . .43 

Worked at housework or caring 

for children,* . . . .11 
Worked in boarding house, 

hotel or restaurant, . . 6 
Was on the stage, ... 1 
Was bookkeeper, ... 1 
Kept house, .... 3 
Helped at home, . . . . 2 
Attended school, . . .19 

Committed as under the average 
of intelligence,* ... 7 

Ran away from home just pre- 
vious to commitment,'® . . 67 

Been under the care of the 
State Board of Charity, . . 17 

Been under the charge of homes 
or societies," . . .27 

Been in jail for unchastity, . 1 

Been on probation from the 
courts, 28 

Been in court before, . . 6 



1 Adopted, 3. 

2 Divorced, 1; separated, 1; husband deserted, 1; adopted, 1. 

8 Divorced, 1; separated, 1; vrife deserted, 4 (leaving stepfather In charge, 1); adopted, 
2, 1 of whom divorced. 
4 Illegitimate child, 1. 
6 Not for unchastity. 

8 Deserted, 2; abused wife who deserted, 1. 
^ Illegitimate children of 2 others have died. 

8 In care of other societies, 4. 

9 Two of these proved to be of average brightness, but 9 others were found on observa- 
tion at the school to be under the average. 

10 Not including those who stayed out single nights. 

" Some were successively in charge of different societies, and with the girls from the 
State Board of Charity make 51 cases in 16 different societies. 
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Table XXII. 
Showing Literacy of 107 Oirls commuted toithin the Year, 



In 9th grade, . .11 


Recently left school, . 


28 


In 8th grade, 








. 12 


Out of school one year. 


25 


In 7th grade. 








. 21 


Out of school one and one-half 




In 6th grade. 








. 14 


years, 


14 


In 5th grade, 








. 19 


Out of school two years, . 


15 


In 4th grade, 








9 


Out of school two and one-half 




In 3d grade. 








. 8 


years, 


16 


In 2d grade. 








2 


Out of school four years, . 


7 


In 1st grade, 








1 


Out of school five years, . 


2 


Grade not determined, 




9 






Could neither read nor write, . 


1 
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Table XXVI. 

Showing^ in the Light of their Age at CommUmerU (being over or under 
Sixteen Tears) , the Conduct of the Following (Hrls: those in the Care 
of the School throughout the Year ending Nov, 30, 1907 ; those coming 
of Age during the Same Period ; excluding in Both Groups the Non- 
classifiable Class. ^ 



Total 
Number. 



Over 16 
Years. 



Under 

16 
Years. 



Per 

Gent. 

over 16 

Years. 



Per 

Gent. 

under 16 

Years. 



A. — Living respectably. 
/. No longer in the Care of the State : — 

Attained majority (married), liv- 
ing respectably, . . . . 

Attained majority (unmarried), 
living respectably. 

Died, conduct has been good, 

Honorably discharged, . 



II. In Care of but no longer maintained 

by the State : — 
Married, living respectably, . » 
Unmarried, with friends, 
At work in other families, 
At work elsewhere. 
Attending school or academy, pay 

ing their way. 



Total no longer maintained and 
living respectably, 

B. — Conduct Bad or Doubtful. 
I. No longer in the Care of the State : — 
Attained majority (married), in 

prison or elsewhere, . 
Attained majority (unmarried), in 

J)ri8on or elsewhere, . 
ed 



//. Still in Care of State^ under Twenty- 
one : — 

Married 

On probation with friends or at 
large 

Hecalled to school for serious fault 
and remaining 

In prison or house of correction, . 

Were in prison, now discharged, . 

In hospital through their own mis- 
conduct 



Total, conduct bad or doubtful, . 

C — CONDUCT NOT KNOWN. 

J. No longer in the Care of the State : — 

Married, 

Unmarried, 



II. Still in the Care of the State : — 

Married, 

On probation with friends, out of 

New England 

At large, having left their homes 

or places, 



Total, conduct not known, 
Grand total. 



26. 


7 


19 




41 

1 
1 


12 


29 

1 
1 


^ 


69 


19 


60 


.78 


87 

87 

118 

9 


6 

9 

21 

2 


81 

28 
92 

7 


- 


1 


i 


1 


- 


197 


88 


169 


.68 


266 

• 


68 


209 


.69 


6 


1 


6 


^ 


16 

1 


4 


12 
1 


— 


28 


6 


18 


.19 


6 


- 


6 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


16 

4 
1 


2 
2 


18 
2 
1 


— 


4 


1 


8 


- 


80 
68 


6 
10 


26 
48 


.09 
.12 


8 
16 


2 


8 
18 


^ 


18 


2 


16 


.08 


18 


1 


12 


- 


17 


2 


16 


- 


24 


10 


14 


- 


64 
72 


18 
15 


41 
67 


.23 
.18 


891 


82 


809 


- 



.69 



.71 
.68 



.21 



.11 
.14 



.19 



.18 
.18 



1 See foot-note No. 8 to Table XI. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



Current Expenses and Salaries. 



1906. — December, re 


jceive 


d from the i 


^tatc 


5 Treasurer, . 


15,004 62 


1907. — January, 


tt 


tt 


t( 


(t 


tt 


6.022 47 


February, 


»i 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(t 


5,653 61 


March, 


(1 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


4,179 42 


April, 


ti 


tt 


t( 


tc 


tt 


5,184 42 


May, 


t( 


(1 


(t 


<t 


tt 


5,884 16 


June, 


it 


tc 


tc 


tt 


tt 


5,090 99 


July, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


3,222 19 


August, 


tt 


t( 


tt 


tt 


tt 


3,349 95 


September, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


3,039 88 


October, 


tt 


tt 


(t 


tt 


tt 


3,723 69 


November, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1,909 97 




152,264 87 



Bills paid, as per Voucbers at the State Treasury. 

1906. — December, |5,004 62 

1907. — January, 6,022 47 

February, 5,653 61 

March, 4,179 42 

April 5,184 42 

May, 5,884 16 

June, 5,090 99 

July, 8,222 19 

August, 3,349 95 

September 3,039 88 

October, 3,723 69 

November, 1,909 97 

152,264 87 

Bills unpaid, as per vouchers at the State Treasury, . . |2,356 10 
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Current Expenses and Salaries of the Department of Boardinq 







Out and 


Probation. 


. — December, ] 


received from the State Treasurer, 


. — January, 


ii 


(( 


i< 


II 


February, 


it 


t( 


II 


H 


March, 


(t 


<( 


II 


11 


April, 


it 


II 


II 


l< 


May, 


ti 


II 


It 


II 


June, 


i( 


(( 


II 


II 


July, 


ti 


11 


It 


II 


August, 


It 


II 


It 


II 


September, 


u 


It 


II 


II 


October, 


t( 


II 


II 


II 


November, 


(t 


It 


II 


II 



f 667 35 


818 37 


838 89 


1,091 31 


995 77 


1,095 33 


1,165 19 


1,230 13 


1,107 46 


1,116 48 


986 24 


1,662 34 


$12,774 86 


lURY. 

1667 35 


818 37 


838 89 


1,091 31 


995 77 


1,095 33 


1,165 19 


1,230 13 


1,107 46 


1,116 48 


986 24 


1,662 34 


$12,774 86 



Bills paid, as per Vouchers at the State Treasury. 

1906. — December, 

1907. — January, 

February, 

March, . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, . 

September, 

October, 

November, 



Expenditures. 

Bills paid y as per Vouchers at the State Treasury. 

Appropriation (act of May 18, 1905, chapter 83) for carpenter work and 
necessary repairs : — 

1907.— January, $3175 

Appropriation (act of May 26, 1906, chapter 77) for repairs on Elm cot- 
tage : — 

1907. — March, $10 00 

Appropriation (act of May 26, 1906, chapter 77) for furnishing hospital, 
laundry and bakery : — 

1907. — January, $58 82 

March, 194 00 



$252 82 
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Appropriation (act of May 26, 1906, chapter 77) for erecting a store- 
house : — 

1906. — December, {960 82 

1907. — January 418 45 

February, 100 18 

March, 862 18 

April 864 12 

May, 12 00 

$3,217 75 

Appropriation (act of June 21, 1907, chapter 120) for construction and 
equipment of a new cottage and for the construction of heaters in the 
several family houses : — 

1907. — October $1,700 00 

November, 2,728 34 

December, 2,800 00 

$7,228 34 
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FARM ACCOUNT. 



Dr. 

To live stock, as per inventory, 1906, 

tools and carriages, as per inventory, 1906, 

miscellaneous, as per inventory, 1906, . 

produce on hand, as per inventory, 1906, 

fertilizers, 

farming implements, 

grain, 

labor, 

live stock, 

services of veterinary, 

plants, seeds and trees, 

harness repairs, 

blacksmithing, 

pasturing, . 



Cr. 



By produce consumed, 

produce sold and amount sent to the State Treasurer, 
produce on hand, as per inventory, 1907, 
live stock, as per inventory, 1907, .... 
tools and carriages, as per inventory, 1907, 
miscellaneous, as'per inventory, 1907, 



Balance against the farm. 



•4,782 00 


3,226 00 


2,297 46 


6,011 26 


412 76 


69 26 


3,027 69 


4,126 94 


723 93 


74 00 


163 91 


14 16 


323 26 


32 00 


$26,270 72 


18,964 91 


672 17 


6,743 30 


4,716 60 


3,126 00 


2,263 60 


126,366 38 


194 66 
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VALUATION OF PEOPERTY. 



Real estate, . 



. f 197,946 00 



Personal Property. 

Produce on hand, .... 

Live stock, 

Tools, vehicles and harness. 
House furnishings and supplies. 
Miscellaneous, 



f 5,743 30 
4,716 60 
3,125 00 

26,312 00 
2,263 50 



141,160 30 



WM L. BANCROFT, 
G. K. WIGHT, 

Appraisers, 



COMMONWEALTH OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

WoBCBSTBB, ss. Dec. 4, 1907. 

Personally appeared the aboye-named appraisers and made oath to the foregoing 
inventory. Before me, 

GEORGE E. HOWE, 

Justice of the Peace. 
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[Dec. 



LIST OF SALAEIED OFFICERS NOW 

EMPLOYED. 



F. F. Morse, superintendent (per annum), . 

G. L. Smith, assistant superintendent (per annum), 
L. E. Albee, assistant (per annum), 

C. C. Beckley, physician (per annum), 

E. T. Fox, dentist (per annum), . 

D. F. O^Connor, oculist (per annum), 

F. H. Mitchell, steward (per annum), 
N. R. Maxwell, matron, Bolton (per annum), 
C. M. Church, matron, hospital (per annum), 
A. M. T. Eno, matron (per annum), 
C. C. Russell, matron (per annum), 
M. E. Mitchell, matron (per annum), 
K. E. Page, matron (per annum),. 
B C. Foss, matron (per annum), . 
H. £i. Hatch, matron (per annum), 

E. B. Mitchell, matron (per annum), 
I. Walker, bread matron (per annum), 
N. O. Smith, laundry matron (per annum), 
H. B. Shaw, supervisor of schools (per annum), 
C. M. Clark, teacher of sloyd (per annum),. 
M. E. Richmond, teacher of music (per annum), 
C. M. Campbell, teacher of gymnastics (per annum), 
A. L. Mead, teacher (per annum), 
H. Dempsey, teacher (per annum), 

G. B. Holden, teacher (per annum), 
C. McMahon, teacher (per annum), 
E. G. Kmery, teacher (per annum), 

E. M. Batchelder, teacher (per annum) 
M. T. Noyes, teacher (per annum), 
M. Boynton, teacher (per annum), 
C. E. Stevens, gardener (per annum), 
L. D. Parks, clerk (per annum), . 
A. A. Stowell, housekeeper (per annum), 
J. B. Higgins, housekeeper (per annum), 

F. E. Young, housekeeper (per annum), 
S. A. King, housekeeper (per annum), . 



f 1,800 00 
900 00 
600 00 
800 00 
650 00 
250 00 
650 00 
600 00 
500 00 
600 00 
500 00 
500 00 
600 00 
600 00 
400 00 
350 00 
400 00 
850 00 
420 00 
600 00 
400 00 
400 00 
400 00 
300 00 
300 OD 
800 00 
300 00 
SOO 00 
800 00 
360 00 
860 00 
400 00 
400 00 
400 00 
400 00 
400 00 
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F. M. Greaves, housekeeper (per annum), . 
W. Ashley, housekeeper (per annum), . 
L. Eastman, housekeeper (per annum), 

D. J. Lee, housekeeper (per annum), . 
A. E. Estes, housekeeper (per annum), 
I. N. Bailey, housekeeper (per annum), 

E. B. Williams, supply officer (per annum) , 
N. A. Watson, supply officer (per annum), . 
M. B. Sargent, dressmaker (per annum) , 
W. B. Eastman, superintendent of farm (per annum), 
H. B. Eastman, foreman, Bolton farm (per month), 
D. H. Bailey, carpenter (per month), . 
A. R. Harrington, teamster (per month), 
H. Watson, teamster (per month), 
H. Harrington, dairyman (per month), 
C. A. Vining, laborer (per month), 
R. Vining, laborer (per month), . 
H. M. Vining, laborer (per month), 
W. S. McMackin, laborer (per month). 



Department of Boarding Out and Probation 

Mary W. Dewson, superintendent (per annum), . 

Angle L. Brackett, visitor (per annum), .... 

Sarah W. Carpenter, visitor (per annum), .... 

Grace C. Albee, visitor (per annum), 

Mary M. Glynn, clerk and stenographer (per annum). 



(350 00 

350 00 

400 00 

325 00 

300 00 

300 00 

300 00 

300 00 

350 00 

650 00 

45 00 

45 00 

34 00 

34 00 

32 00 

30 00 

30 00 

30 00 

30 00 



11,700 00 
700 00 
600 00 
600 00 
800 00 



Provisional Appointments allowed by the Civil Service. 

Helen R. Wilson, visitor (per annum), f 1,000 00 

Lenora A. Hurley, visitor (per annum), 600 00 

Margaret Wiswell, visitor (per annum), 600 00 

Mary I. Coggeshall, visitor (per annum), 600 00 



Advisory Physicians unpaid. 
Dr. Orville F. Rogers. Dr. Richard C. Cabot. Dr. James S. Stone. 
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VOLUNTEER YISITORS. 



Putnam, Elizabeth C, Boston. 

Ba^er, Mrs. H. N., . Medford. 

Bigelow, Mrs. Henry B., Lincoln. 

Brewer, Mrs. Frank C, . Hingham. 

Burt, Miss Grace M., . . . . . . Newton. 

Capen, Miss Elida H., Spencer. 

Coburn, Miss Helen M., Lowell. 

Cowles, Mrs. William N., Ayer. 

Cummins, Miss Ann M., . . . . . . . Boston. 

Donnelly, Mrs J. B., Gardner. 

Edgett, Miss Ruth F., Beverly. 

Eield, Miss Caroline L, Weston. 

Fuller, Mrs. Frederick T., Walpole. 

Gage, Miss Sybil, Cambridge. 

Hall, Miss Emma R., . New Bedford. 

Harlow, Miss Margaret, Worcester. 

Hurd, Mrs. Albert G., Millbury. 

Leonard, Miss Lizzie C, Bridgewater. 

McGuigan, Miss Mary A., . . . . . Danvers. 

Moore, Mrs. A. C , Watertown. 

Morse, Mrs. S. I., Sandwich. 

Mossey, Mrs. C. E., Roxbury. 

Mulcahy, Mrs. John, Brookfield. 

Packard, Miss Fanny S., Greenfield. 

Richardson, Miss Louisa C, Chestnut Hill. 

Rockwell, Miss Florence, Montague. 

Sanford, Miss Martha L., Worcester. 

Sheffield, Mrs"Alfred D Springfield. 

Smith, Miss Mary Cushing, Fitchburg. 

Strong, Miss Maud E., Northampton. 

Sullivan, Miss May F., Chicopee. 

Vaughan, Mrs. H. A., Taunton. 

Warner, Mrs. Charles H., Fall River. 

Whiting, Mrs. Howard, Great Barrington. 

Wigglesworth, Miss Marion E., Milton. 

Woodbury, Miss Alice P., . . . . . . Gloucester. 
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Volunteer Visitors on Special Cases. 

Burbank, Miss Marjorie, Melrose Highlands. 

Clarke, Miss Anna H., ....... Boston. 

Gallup, Miss O. J., North Adams. 

Hejwood, Miss Mabel A., Natick. 

Norton^ Miss Therese, Arlington. 

Volunteer Office Assistant. 

Cliff, Miss Frederica, Boston. 
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STATISTICAL FORM FOR STATE 

INSTITUTIONS. 



[Prepared in accordance with a resolution of the National Conference of Charities and 

Correction, adopted May 15, 1906.] 



Name of institution : State Industrial School for Girls. 

Numlrer in the Institution. 





Male. 


Female. 


ToUl. 


Number of inmates present at beginning of 


_ 


221 


221 


fiscal year. 








Number received during the year, . 


— 


107 


107 


Number passing out of the institution during 


- 


162 


162 


the year. 








Number at end of the fiscal year in institu- 


— 


243 


243 


tion. 








Daily average attendance (i.e., number of in- 
mates actually present) auring the year. 


— 


228 


228 








Average number of officers and employees 


12 


48 


60 


during the year. 









Number in Care of the Probation Department. 

Number in care of probation department for part or all of 
the year, 416 

Number coming of age within the year, and so passing out of 
custody, 114 

Employees of probation department, 9 

Expenditures for the Institution, 
Current expenses : — 

1. Salaries and wages, .... $22,815 87 

2. Clothing 4,994 97 

3. Subsistence, 8,654 00 

4. Ordinary repairs, 2,505 17 

5. Office, domestic and out-door expenses, . 14,926 96 

Total, #58396 47 

Amount carried forward, |5d,896 47 
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Amount brought forward, . f 53,896 47 

Extraordinary expenses : — 

1. New buildings, land, etc., . . 110,740 66 

2. Permanent improvements to existing 

buildings, 600 00 

Total 11,840 66 

Grand total, |66,237 18 

Expenditures for the Probation Department, 

Salaries of visitors, 16,158 42 

Visitors' travelling and oflSce expenses, . . 4,016 56 
Travelling and hospital expenses, board, etc., for 

girls, 2,604 88 

12,774 86 

Total expenditures for State Industrial School, . . . 178,01199 

Notes on current expenses : — 

1. Salaries and wages should include salaries of trustees or directors, 

if any. 

2. Clothing includes shoes, and also materials for clothing and shoes if 

they are manufactured in the institution, 

3. Ordinary repairs include all of those which simply maintain the 

buildings in condition, without adding to them. Any repairs which 
are of the nature of additions should be classed with '* permanent 
improvements." 

4. This item includes everything not otherwise provided for, e ^., furni- 

ture, bedding, laundry supplies, medicines, engineer's supplies,, 
postage, freight, library, etc. 

Executive head of the institution (superintendent) : Fannie F. Morse. 
Superintendent of probationers : Maky W. Dewson. 



/ 



